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General editor's foreword 


History without historiography is not only oversimplified and impoverished 
but a contradiction in terms. The study of the past cannot be divorced from 
a linked investigation of its practitioners and intermediaries. No historian 
writes in isolation from the work of his or her predecessors, nor can the 
commentator — however clinically objective or professional — stand aloof 
from the insistent pressures, priorities and demands of the ever-changing 
present, and sometimes is deliberately prevented from doing so. In truth, 
there are no self-contained, impregnable, ‘academic towers’. Historians are 
porous beings. Their writings are an extension of who they are, where they 
are placed, and who they speak for. Though historians address the past as 
their subject they always do so in ways that are shaped — consciously or 
unconsciously as the case may be — by the society, politics and systems, 
cultural ethos and pressing needs of their own day, and they communicate 
their findings in ways which are specifically intelligible and relevant to a 
present-minded reading public consisting initially of their own 
contemporaries. For these reasons the study of history is concerned most 
fundamentally not with dead facts and sterile, permanent verdicts, but with 
highly charged dialogues, disagreements, controversies and shifting centres 
of interest among its presenters, with the changing methodologies and 
discourse of the subject over time, and with audience reception. Issues in 
Historiography is a well-established, well-stocked series designed to 
explore such subject matter by means of case studies of key moments in 
world history and the interpretations, reinterpretations, challenges, debates 
and contests they have engendered. 

Written by a key player in the field, Mark Edele's book takes the series 
into new geographical territory, as well as into what by any standards has 
been a historiographical battlefield. Edele bravely takes on the incredibly 
complex and disturbing multilayered subject of Stalin and Stalinism and 
locates it securely in its volatile, sometimes dangerous, political setting. 
Chiefly concerned with the three decades of historiography after 1980 — 
though with many backward glances — the author takes stock of historical 
writing produced within and outside the Soviet Union and its successor 


states. His subject is one that is emphatically plural in its many-sided 
relations with multiple national, political, ideological and temporal 
contexts. Changing access to sources, changing paradigms, changing 
fashions come under discussion, as does the adequacy of classifying 
historians as totalitarians, revisionists or post-revisionists. The Cold War 
and glasnost necessarily figure prominently in these pages. So do the many 
implications of the postcolonial splintering, re-formations and 
renationalization of component parts of the former Soviet Union. The 
particularly important role played in these debates by historians — 
sometimes transplanted — in America and Australia, is carefully examined. 
Leading contributors like Moshe Lewin (1921-2010) and Richard Pipes 
(1923-2018) — politically contrasting Polish Jews who both escaped to the 
United States — and Australian-born Sheila Fitzpatrick (i.e. 1941—), and the 
heated debates in which they engaged come under extended scrutiny. 
Transnationalism in a number of ways — both as subject matter and in terms 
of the background and baggage of historians themselves — is a conspicuous 
component of Edele's analysis. 

That the historiography of this field has been marked by such bitter 
disagreements and intense hostilities is unsurprising given the brutal, 
looming presence of Stalin himself and his dictatorship, his ruthlessness in 
disposing of individual political opponents like Trotsky, of awkward, 
unwanted cadres, or indeed of whole populations. Historians’ treatments of 
the Great Famine of 1932-33, the Great Terror of 1937—38, the impact of 
the Stalinist regime in Poland and Ukraine, are all carefully explored. So, 
too, is the Great Patriotic War and its historiographical legacy. More than a 
codicil to the Stalin story the later implementation of Putin's Memory Law 
makes for chilling reading. 

Edele's treatment of his subject works well at both the micro and macro 
levels, and he succeeds admirably in placing Stalin and Stalinism in the 
broad sweep of Tsarist and post-1917 Revolution Russian history. Readers 
will find this text an incredibly helpful, well-structured, well-signposted 
guide, one that in its conclusion signals what might be expected to be some 
of the key future directions of research and writing in this teeming, 
controversial, and pressingly relevant field. 


R. C. Richardson 
July 2019 
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The account that follows builds on earlier work. Important English- 
language contributions include a seminal study of the history of 


1 2 


totalitarianism,* an important book on America's Soviet experts,“ and an 


essay about the founding fathers of the field.> Several authors have 
explored the historiography on Stalinism in the Soviet Union* and post- 


Soviet Russia. Two now dated books give good introductions to debates,© 
while a series of essays inform a Russian-reading audience of the oddities 
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of Americans writing about Soviet history.’ The pages of the journal 


Kritika have lifted discourse on historiography to new qualitative levels.® 

I began writing this book during my final half year at the University of 
Western Australia. An Australian Research Council Future Fellowship 
allowed me to ignore much of the turmoil which consumed the waking 
hours of most of my colleagues, and I taught a wonderful honours course on 
the topic of this book in 2017. UWA had been good to me for much of the 
thirteen years it employed me, but I was relieved to move on when I did. It 
was painful to leave behind good friends and wonderful colleagues, first 
among them Andrea Gaynor, Tijana Vujosevic, and the now blissfully 
retired Robert Stuart. 

The manuscript was finished during the first year and a half of my tenure 
as the inaugural Hansen Professor at the University of Melbourne in 2017— 
18. My colleagues, in what continues to be the best history department in 
Australia, have been a source of inspiration. In particular, David Goodman, 
Kate McGregor and Julie Fedor have taught me new ways to think about 
teaching and writing history. Trevor Burnard was an incredibly supportive 
‘boss’, always concerned that all went well with the multiple tasks he had 
entrusted to me. 

George Liber, Julie Hessler, Sheila Fitzpatrick, Julie Fedor, Paula 
Michaels, David Brandenberger, Jonathan Daly and James Heinzen have 
taken on the thankless task of commenting on draft chapters. They will not 
find all their comments reflected in the final version, but they have saved 


me from some blunders. I am extremely thankful for their help. Series 
editor Roger Richardson, a quick reader, reliable correspondent, and gentle 
critic, followed the gestation of this book from the outset. 

Research was assisted by Oleg Beyda and Rustam Alexander. Scholars of 
the Soviet Union in their own right, they have made my life as a writer 
much easier, while Nathan Gardner and Fallon Mody have helped in 
keeping the workload of the Hansen Professor in more or less sane 
boundaries. Tim Horning accommodated me at short notice in the UPenn 
archives, and gave permission to quote from the Lewin papers. The staff of 
the Harvard Archives and the University of Chicago's Special Collections 
deserve praise for their professional help. Daniel Pipes gave permission to 
work with his father's papers. Jonathan Daly shared proofs of his book on 
the Pipes—Raeff correspondence and made himself available for an 
interesting discussion of our work over breakfast on a rainy Chicago 
morning. Simone Bellezza and Marta Havryshko advised on debates 
surrounding the Holodomor, and Terry Martin might not know that, over a 
pint outside Harvard Yard, he pointed me towards an important source. Ara 
Keys bequeathed me her copy of Ulam's Stalin, ‘to make space on the 
bookshelf’. It took up valuable real estate on mine, but was well worth the 
investment. 

Chapter 2 was presented in an earlier and shortened form throughout 
2018 at history seminars at the University of Melbourne, UNSW Sydney 
and Monash University. I thank all participants for their comments, and 
especially Stephen Wheatcroft, who took the time to give me a long and 
detailed explanation of his take on this chapter and on the history of the R. 
W. Davies group. Sheila Fitzpatrick answered queries and bravely read 
chapters about herself. Caroline Maxwell created the index with her usual 
precision and speed. 

Earlier versions of several sections in chapters 4, 6 and 7 have been 
published before as ‘What is a School? Is There a Fitzpatrick School of 
Soviet History?’, Acta Slavica laponica 24 (2007): 234-37; ‘Soviet Society, 
Social Structure, and Everyday Life. Major Frameworks Reconsidered’, 
Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 8, no. 2 (2007): 
349-73; ‘Stalinism as a Totalitarian Society. Geoffrey Hosking's Socio- 
Cultural History’, Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 
13, no. 2 (2012): 441-52. Book reviews published in Slavonic and East 


European Review 92, no. 1 (2014): 65-67, and in Jahrbücher für 
Geschichte Osteuropas 58, no. 2 (2010): 302—03 formed the first draft of 
two other sections. Chapter 8 is a substantially revised version of ‘Fighting 
Russia's History Wars: Vladimir Putin and the Codification of World War 
Il’, History and Memory 29, no. 2 (2017): 90-124. 
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Debates on Stalinism: an introduction 


Stalinism 


The historiography of the Soviet Union contains three major fields of 
contention. The first is the Revolution of 1917, a debate about origins and 
legitimacy. Why did the Revolution happen? Who supported it? Could it 


have been avoided? Was it a legitimate revolution or an illegitimate coup?! 
The Soviet Union's end is also controversial, a debate about the future of 
socialism as much as its history. Was the Soviet Union reformable? Could 
1991 have been avoided? Was it doomed from the start, or could it have 


developed into a more humane version of socialism? The third debate 
focuses on the years of Stalin's brutal reign, from the end of the 1920s to the 
dictator's death in 1953: the years of Stalinism. This debate is about the 
destination of the Soviet project and its essence. It is the topic of this book. 
Beginning in 1928, Stalin and his leadership team launched a major 
revolutionary assault on the society they ruled. This revolution from above 
had three prongs: quick industrialization of the urban economy, forced 
collectivization of the peasantry, and the replacement of elites of pre- 
revolutionary vintage with new Red cadres. The goal was to build a 
socialist industrial state which could withstand modern war. The immediate 
results were plummeting living standards, famine, a growing police state, 
increasing levels of coercion, and a sprawling concentration camp empire. 
Not content with his first revolution from above, Stalin soon launched a 
second assault, a peak of state violence known as the Great Terror of 1937— 
38, when millions were arrested and sent to concentration camps. Some 


700,000 were shot.> 

If calamity and horror were the immediate results of Stalin's policies, in 
the medium term they allowed the mobilization of the resources of an 
industrializing agrarian country for modern war. The system focused on 
heavy industry and armaments, ignoring the needs of the population. It was 
based on suffering and exploitation and created enormous waste. Shortages 
and inefficiencies were built into the command economy. But it did get the 


job done, as became obvious between 1941 and 1945, when the Soviets 
won the war against Nazi Germany. In the long-term, however, the Stalin 
revolution created an economy of scarcity and a dictatorial system of 
government which proved impossible to transform into a socialism with a 


more human face.“ 

This history of the Soviet Union under Stalin has produced enormous 
debate. Did ‘Stalinism’ form a system in its own right or was it a mere stage 
in the overall development of Soviet society? Was it an aberration from 
Leninism or the logical conclusion of Marxism? Was its violence the 
revenge of the Russian past or the result of a revolutionary mindset? Was 
Stalinism the work of a madman or the product of social forces beyond his 
control? Could it have been avoided? Could the war have been won without 
it? What was it like to live within it? The answers to such questions form 
the historiography of Stalinism. 


Definitions 


But what does ‘Stalinism’ mean? For twentieth-century intellectuals on the 
political Left, the concept was attractive because it allowed them to isolate 
(good) Marxism from its totalitarian instantiation. That Stalinism was ‘bad’ 


was the only judgement everybody using the word seemed to agree on.> It 
was ‘the mongrel offspring of Marxism and primitive magic’, wrote one 
prominent writer. Displaying his European prejudices, he added that it was 
produced ‘by the impact of a Marxist revolution upon a semi-Asiatic 


society’.© It was divided from Leninism by ‘a whole river of blood’, wrote 


another of Stalin's victims. / 
Beyond such demarcations, critics differed in what they saw as the actual 


8 


content of Stalinism. Was it the class rule of the bureaucracy,° or the 


personal despotism of one man?” Was it a political system, exemplified not 
only by the Soviet Union under Stalin but also by ‘Eastern Europe, China 
and Indo-China’, the ‘internal mode of functioning of many Communist 


Parties as well as various political sects of the far Left’?! Could Stalinism 
exist without Stalin? Or was that a contradiction in terms and the term 


denoted ‘a special political formation’ in which ‘the psychopathological 


personality of Stalin was a powerful driving force’?! ! 

Whatever it was, it was a system of rule characterized by ‘excess’ and 
‘extraordinary extremism’. Stalinism, to such critics, was ‘not merely 
coercive peasant policies, but a virtual civil war against the peasantry; not 
merely police repression, or even civil war-style terror, but a holocaust by 
terror that victimized tens of millions of people for twenty-five years; not 
merely a ... revival of nationalist tradition, but an almost fascist-like 


chauvinism; not merely a leader cult, but deification of a despot’. 1? This 
peculiar combination did not exist before Stalin built his personal power 
between 1928 and 1938. And, at least in the Soviet Union, it disappeared 
with his death in 1953. ‘Stalinism’, then, was the totalitarian phase of 
Soviet socialism, ‘a form of personalized, terroristic rule with totalitarian 
aspirations, which emerged under conditions of socio-economic change, 
ethnic-cultural conflicts, institutional underdevelopment and societal 
mobilization’. 13 

Such definitions seek to grasp the essence of a phenomenon in motion. 


14 


Neither Stalin's own position,- nor the situation of his closest entourage, 


remained fixed between 1928 and 1953.15 The society they ruled 
transformed dramatically under the impact of two revolutions from above 
(1928-32 and 1937-38), famines (1932-33 and 1946—47), and war (1938-— 
49). People and peoples were moved around, social structures dissolved and 
reformed, humans were killed, personalities ‘reforged’. Terror came in 
waves, with periods of relative calm in between, and the police forces 
underwent remarkable evolution, both institutionally and in terms of their 


repressive practice. !® Even the physical borders of Stalin's realm changed 
repeatedly between 1939 and 1951. 
Thus, historians view Stalinism simply ‘as that which happened during 


Stalin's tenure as General Secretary’. ! 7 More precisely, most begin 
Stalinism in 1928 — that is, with the moment Stalin and his team won the 
factional fights after Lenin's death. Such a definition, of course, just 
describes the boundaries of the phenomenon under review, not its content. 
Therefore, this book does not include a discussion of the ‘export of 


Stalinism’ to other places or times. It is a book not about a political model 
or an ideological construct, but about attempts to understand a concrete 
society in a concrete space and a concrete time: the historiography of the 
Soviet Union under Stalin. 


Historiography 
‘Historiography’ has at least three meanings. The term can denote an honest 
account of the state of a field of historical research, of the findings of fact 
and the changing approaches of those who came before: the kind of review 
essay one finds at the beginning of good doctoral dissertations. It maps the 
current state of knowledge for a particular topic in order to define an 
agenda: What is there still to be known? What contribution will this 
particular piece of history-writing make? Historiography can also be a 
narrative of a field of historical study — a history of history. Such accounts 
sometimes lapse into myth: historians tend to tell a particular story which 
places their own work at the apex of a historical development. The writer's 
own approach, it usually turns out, is the latest paradigm all other scholars 
are to follow. A third approach to historiography sees it as debate: between 
scholars and between the present and the past. This approach focuses on 
disagreements and their underlying logic. It does not assume that the truest 


account of the past wins: history is political. 18 

This book owes something to each of these approaches. It tries to provide 
a sketch of the history of my field which is based on evidence, on sources, 
and on plausible interpretation. Debates on Stalinism also gives readers a 
general orientation of where the study of Stalinism is, what we know, and 
what we have learned collectively. It tries to dispel myths about the field's 
own past, not promote one version of it. It does not tell a story from 
darkness to light, but shows the complexities in the development of the 
field. At times, Debates on Stalinism comments on what I see as the current 
consensus on a matter, and in the conclusion I offer my own view of what 
are the most promising avenues of further research. But Stalinism is such a 
wide field of research that giving a full account would be impossible in a 
book of this length. It would also be tedious. Hence, the focus is on 
particular debates and their implications. Other historians would have 
written different chapters. They should do so. 


Overview and arguments 


The book begins with a debate among anglophone scholars in the mid- 
1980s, which marked the point when historians had left enough of a mark 
on Stalinism that they could claim this field of study as rightfully theirs. 
The ‘revisionism debate’ erupted just when the Soviet Union began to 
embark on its most determined attempt yet to get rid of the legacy of 
Stalinism: General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev's reforms, known as 
‘glasnost (openness) and ‘’ (reconstruction). They would lead to the 
breakdown of the Soviet empire, an event with far-reaching consequences 
for the study of Stalinism. But in 1986 none of this was clear, and the 
debate reflected all the bitterness of the Cold War. The chapter also 
introduces a major myth about the history of this field: a narrative about a 
succession of generations — totalitarians, revisionists, post-revisionists. 

Next come three biographical studies. Chapter 2 recounts the life and 
work of Moshe Lewin, a scholar who marked the extreme Left of polite 
academic discourse about Stalinism in the United States. His equivalent on 
the Right was Richard Pipes (Chapter 3), a scholar of Russian history and 
the Russian Empire whose work also had enormous influence on how the 
wider public understood both Stalinism and the work of the so-called 
‘revisionists’. Chapter 4 moves on to the most iconic of them — Sheila 
Fitzpatrick. 

Together, these three chapters make several points. One is that the 
generational narrative of totalitarianism-revisionism-post-revisionism is 
inadequate to describe the history of this field; another, that this 
historiography is transnational in more than one respect. Not only do 
scholars in different countries read each other's works. The scholars 
themselves are products of international lives: all three of the major 
American historians of Stalinism these chapters explore were recent 
immigrants who brought sensibilities from other contexts with them. 

This transnational nature of much of the debate is a main theme of this 
book. Displaced scholars, circulating ideas, and a multiplicity of national, 
political, ideological and temporal contexts explain the particular richness 
of this historiography, but also the often acrimonious debate, fuelled by 
ideological and political confrontations, but also by mutual 


misunderstandings. !9 Given that this book is written for an anglophone 


audience, a bias towards English-language historiography remains: a 
German, French, Russian or Ukrainian history of the field of Stalinism 
studies would look different. Nevertheless, the deeper I got into writing the 
book, the more did the theme of transnationalism assert itself — not so much 
by design or by dictates of fashion, but because it was such a defining 


aspect of the historiography.22 

Third, the biographical studies complicate the phrase ‘history 1s political’ 
— an assumption of the series /sswes in Historiography. In the writing of 
history politics is personal and hence often idiosyncratic. Political positions 
are entangled with personality, biography, and the environment historians 
move in. Personal experiences, individual resentments, fears and hopes all 
shape a historian's outlook on life, the world and the past. Changing 
fashions and changing source bases, too, have their impact. Academic 
politics — the struggle for recognition, for positions, for book contracts, for 
good reviews, for readers, for influence — is as significant as ideological 
commitments, sometimes more so. Thus, we need to know something about 
the historians involved, about their life paths, personalities and careers, not 


just their politics, presumed or real.2! 

The rest of the book shifts from studying individuals and their work to 
debates and literatures. The first is about Stalin, the centre of Stalinism 
(Chapter 5). Biographies of the dictator often serve as ways into the history 
of this society more broadly. We observe not only how topics of 
‘totalitarians’, ‘revisionists’, or ‘post-revisionists’ appear at inopportune 
moments in this literature, but also how historians learn from each other 
despite polemical oppositions. This process of learning and forgetting is 
another theme the book explores throughout. 

Chapters 6 and 7 investigate in a more systematic fashion the debate 
about totalitarianism, revisionism, and what came after. The themes of 
learning and forgetting and of personal idiosyncrasies reappear, but the 
inadequacy of the established narrative about the development of the field is 
at the centre of attention. Rather than totalitarians being replaced by 
revisionists only to be overcome by post-revisionists, the two chapters 
demonstrate that neither revisionism nor post-revisionism really broke free 
from the framework drawn up by earlier scholarship. Far from being 
overcome, the concept of totalitarianism in its empirical application 


captured something essential about Stalinism. Rather than a series of 
ruptures, then, the two chapters of Part HI narrate the unfolding of one 
larger paradigm. This way of telling the story explains why explicitly 
totalitarian approaches could so easily be reappropriated by scholars in the 
1990s. The concept continues to serve political purposes in a world where 
open societies are again under attack by their enemies. 

The final two chapters are devoted to highly charged contemporary 
debates. Chapter 8 explores how the history of Stalin's Second World Wars 
have become a battleground for identity politics in today's Russia. Chapter 
9 focuses on similar processes in Ukraine, where the Great Famine, known 
now as Holodomor, has taken the status of a central national myth. In both 
chapters we see that the end of the Cold War has not depoliticized the 
debates about the Stalinist past. It merely recast their politics. 

That these debates are highly transnational makes them, if anything, 
fiercer. Passions flare in Twitter storms. Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, and 
Baltic nationalisms are ever-present. Outside the successor states, other 
identities muddle the picture. Many of the intellectuals involved are 
cosmopolitans with more than one loyalty. Few have easily identifiable 
identities; most have complex careers; and all are — to one extent or another 
— products of transnational debates, and often transnational lives. 
Transnationalism and the increasing cosmopolitanism of historical debate, 
while exciting to intellectuals, also heighten the risk of saying something 
that someone, somewhere, will find offensive. In many ways, historians 
today face the often complex choice of whom, not whether, to offend. 

Overall, this book combines a thematic with a chronological approach. 
Each chapter tells the story of the life of one person or the changes over 
time to one particular topic. The book, overall, begins in the 1980s and ends 
in the 2010s, with various flashbacks as far back as the 1930s along the 
way. Taken together, the chapters narrate the increasing internationalization 
and professionalization of the field, but also stress countervailing forces of 
renationalization and repoliticization. Hence, no upward movement towards 
greater enlightenment, no clear shift between paradigms, but also no story 
of rise and fall structures this book. Instead, the reader will follow this 
history in all its complexity. 

The final verdict is decidedly mixed: while historians today have a much 
larger source base and a much better secondary literature about Stalinism at 


their disposal than ever before, many chose to forget about the work of their 
predecessors. Moreover, while a large part of the field has become 
professionalized, Stalinism remains full of political touchstones, both 
within the region of the former Soviet Union and without. While these help 
to engender debates and keep this history relevant, they also often create 
roadblocks to understanding. 
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Part I 


Biography and historiography 


1 
A ‘withering crossfire’: debating Stalinism 
in the Cold War 


A modest proposal 


In 1986, a 45-year-old scholar, a professor at the University of Texas in 
Austin with three major books and an important edited collection under her 
belt, published a survey of emerging social history scholarship on Stalinism. 
This article, she pleaded, ‘should not be read as a New Cohort manifesto’. 
Rather, it was an investigation of ‘the likely impact of historians, 
particularly social historians, on the study of the Stalin period’. Her claims 
were modest: ‘What has emerged from the recent scholarship’, she wrote, 
‘is an appreciation that no political regime, including Stalin's, functions in a 
social vacuum.’ At the end of the essay she made a proposal for a 
methodological innovation, which, from our vantage point in the early 
twenty-first century, seems as unadventurous as her treatment of the 
historiography. Instead of exclusively focusing on state—society relations, 
social historians should look at social relations relatively independent of the 
state. Removing the state ‘from centre stage’ would allow scholars ‘to 
formulate new questions and develop a real social-history perspective on 


the Stalin period’. | 

What happened next is hard to understand for those who have grown up 
after the Soviet Union ended. In the words of the then editor of the 
scholarly journal in which Sheila Fitzpatrick's ‘New Perspectives on 
Stalinism’ was published, she had been ‘lured ... into a withering 


crossfire’.* This chapter reviews this fight, which played out in the pages of 
The Russian Review in 1986 and 1987. It introduces many influential 
players in anglophone Stalinism studies and gives readers a first glimpse of 
the fierceness of the Cold War debate which is often referred to — 
misleadingly as we shall see — as a debate between ‘revisionists’ and 
‘totalitarians’. 


We can learn several basic lessons from the spectacle of the 1986—87 
brawl: first, that history can be deeply political — for better or for worse; 
second, that once academia becomes politicized to the extent it was in the 
1980s, things can turn very nasty. In academic debates, as we will see again 
and again in this book, personality, politics and disciplinary identity are 
entangled so strongly with each other and with feelings of loyalty and 
betrayal, vanity and resentment, that reducing an exchange to one of these 
dimensions makes little analytical sense. Historians are human beings. This 
simple fact means that we can try to understand their behaviour and their 
writing — the task of this book. 


‘Deeply troubled’ 


The attacks on Fitzpatrick's article were kicked off by Stephen Cohen, a 
political scientist teaching at Princeton. Cohen had the distinction of having 
invented the ‘Bukharin alternative’ — the thesis that Stalin was not really 
necessary. Had only his more learned colleague in the Politburo, Nikolai 
Bukharin, won the factional fights of the 1920s, Bolshevism would have 


had a much more human face.’ Cohen, then, was a man of the Left. His 
defence of Leninism against the charge of guilt by association with 
Stalinism remains the most eloquent exposé of the differences between the 
two regimes ever since Leon Trotsky had separated them by ‘a river of 


blood’.* 

Cohen was ‘deeply troubled’, he charged, ‘by two important omissions in 
Fitzpatrick's article’, which despite her disclaimer he declared a ‘New 
Cohort manifesto’. Fitzpatrick's first fault was that she had not quoted 
Cohen enough. Part of her target had been the ‘totalitarian model’, a social 
science approach to Stalinism which had helped frame much of the earlier 
research. There were, however, some political scientists working on the 
Soviet Union, Cohen among them, who had ‘rejected the totalitarian 
model's blinkered obsession with “the Kremlin’’. It did not matter that 
these scholars had not written about Stalinism or that they had ‘not actually 
investigated Soviet society itself’, as Cohen admitted. They should have 
been quoted anyway. Fitzpatrick's craft consciousness as a historian — the 


essay had asked what would change with historians taking over the 
interpretation of Stalinism — clearly irritated the political scientist. 

Secondly, Fitzpatrick had not paid tribute to the establishment. Moshe 
Lewin, ‘the doyen of social history in Soviet studies’, had not received the 
respect he deserved. This criticism was somewhat odd. After all, Fitzpatrick 
was writing not about old men but about a new cohort, to whom Lewin, 
born in 1921, patently did not belong. Moreover, his work had not been 
ignored. Instead, she had gently criticized Lewin as a follower of Trotsky, a 
classification which Cohen dismissed. This denial of Lewin's Trotskyite 
tendencies was even odder, as the founder of the Red Army was one of 
Lewin's ‘admired predecessors’, as one of ‘Misha's’ friends would write 


later.> 

Fitzpatrick's article had created, Cohen continued, ‘the impression that the 
new social historians have no scholarly predecessor or intellectual debts’. 
‘The golden rule of revisionist scholars must be’, he mansplained, ‘credit 
others as you would have others credit you.’ Somewhat contradictorily, 
however, he also repeated what Fitzpatrick had stated in her own essay: 
social history research was only beginning. It would require ‘dozens of 
scholars, many diverse monographs, and years of work’. Fitzpatrick should 
publish less, he implied, and not formulate hypotheses: ‘ample data should 


precede large generalizations’. 


Cohen then hit her with the greatest stick in the arsenal of polemics on the 
Soviet Union: the Terror. In all revisionist writing, he claimed, ‘the terror is 
ignored, obscured, or minimized in one way or another’. In The Russian 
Revolution (1982), Fitzpatrick had indeed expressed scepticism about 
estimates of millions of repression deaths (executions plus deaths in 
custody) during the Great Terror of 1937—38. Following calculations made 
by her former husband, the political scientist Jerry Hough, who had used 
available census data, she wrote that ‘a figure in the low hundreds of 
thousands seems more plausible’. We now know that this number was way 
off the mark — as were the estimates in the millions. The NK VD (People's 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs) registered 681,692 executions in 1937— 
38. Adding liquidations of non-political prisoners and mortality in detention 
leads to an overall number of repression deaths during these two lethal 


years of between 950,000 and 1.2 million. / 


The Great Terror played a major role in the argument of Education and 
Social Mobility (1979), however, which showed that the Stalinist 1930s 
were a period of immense social mobility. The Terror, in Fitzpatrick's 
narrative, was the moment when cadres of working-class origins, who had 
been trained in the late 1920s and early 1930s, got the good jobs because 
their elders had been shot. In The Russian Revolution too, the supposed 
whitewasher of Stalin had called the Great Purge of 1937—38 a ‘monstrous 
postscript’ to the Revolution with a ‘casualty rate ... as high as 70 per cent’ 


among top administrators.° 

Cohen did not seem to remember such statements. Fitzpatrick and ‘her 
cohort’ were guilty of minimizing the Terror, were using the wrong words, 
and did not follow in every word previous critiques by Cohen, who, ‘unable 
to rephrase the point better’ again resorted ‘to quoting myself’. On and on it 
went: Why did social historians not focus on what was already well known 
— that Stalin's was a regime of terror producing large number of victims? 
Why did they not write with moral disgust about this system? Why did they 
focus on social processes rather than fear? He ended dogmatically: “The 
terror must be a central feature of the social history of Stalinism not because 
it was more important than anything else, but because it was an essential 
part of almost everything else.’ Before social history had actually been done 
— as he had pointed out only pages before — Cohen already knew the 


answer. 9 


‘Rather shocking’ 


If the first attack on Fitzpatrick's proposal for a social history of Stalinism 
came from a non-historian, the next charge came from a scholar with no 
expertise in the Soviet Union: Geoff Eley, a historian of Germany. He 
compared the development of social history in his own field with what 
seemed to be taking place in the history of Stalinism. Assuming a universal 
history of method and approach, he painted Soviet history as backward, 
which came with the distinct advantage that ‘key methodological and 
conceptual debates have already taken place among British, French, and 
American historians’. In particular, Fitzpatrick should read more German 
history, where similar debates had already taken place. Having thus defined 


Fitzpatrick's task in his own terms, he asked: ‘How successfully does Sheila 
Fitzpatrick meet this challenge?’ Not very well, was his unsurprising 


conclusion. 19 

Like Cohen, Eley chided Fitzpatrick for not honouring her elders and 
dismissing the totalitarianism literature too quickly. He listed other scholars 
who should have been cited, including the history-writing economists Alec 
Nove and R. W. Davies, and, again, Lewin. Unaware that what Lewin had 
written was largely political rather than social history, he exclaimed: ‘To go 
through an entire survey of the prospects for a social history of Stalinism 
without once mentioning the work of Lewin, except to lump it misleadingly 
with Trotskyist discussions of bureaucracy, is rather shocking.’ He even 
made Fitzpatrick responsible for Cohen's ‘outrageous dismissal’ of a 


scholar she had neither mentioned nor attacked: E. H. Carr. ! ! 

Eley ignored, like Cohen before him, Fitzpatrick's disclaimer that she was 
not writing a manifesto for the new cohort. Reading her mind rather than 
her essay, he declared that the latter was ‘clearly intended as a manifesto of 
social history’. As such, it was wanting: not theoretical enough, and too 
interested in the history from below. The state must not be removed from 
the centre of analysis, because in Stalinism it was central. ‘The state’, he 
lectured, “is not something that can be removed or restored by historians at 
will.’ Mistaking Fitzpatrick's methodological tactic for an overall theory of 
society, he criticized her for lacking a ‘totalizing social-history perspective’. 
Her essay displayed a ‘deficit of theory’. She should read Lewin, who had 
already given all the answers ‘with a singular intelligence’. Fitzpatrick's 


ideas, by contrast, were ‘banal’. 12 


‘Outlandish’ 


Next in line was finally a historian of Russia, although not of the Stalin 
years: Peter Kenez (born 1937), an immigrant of middle-class Jewish- 
Hungarian extraction. The Nazis had murdered his father at Auschwitz. He 
had survived the Second World War, and for a while indulged in his social 
resentments as a young communist after the war before becoming 
disillusioned with this bleak utopianism. Eventually he emigrated to the 
United States, ideally suited to embrace the notion of totalitarianism. 


Fittingly, Kenez became a student of the Harvard professor Richard Pipes, a 
major exponent of this approach (and later an adviser to Ronald Reagan). 
By the time he joined The Russian Review debate, Kenez was an 
accomplished scholar. He had written two important books on the Whites in 
the Civil War, and one on The Birth of the Propaganda State (which ended 
in 1929 but called Stalinism ‘totalitarian’). He had not published research 


on Stalin's years in power, however. 13 

Kenez was nearly kind. He acknowledged that Fitzpatrick was ‘correct in 
identifying a new and self-consciously revisionist group of historians of the 
era of Stalin’, which included J. Arch Getty, Roberta Manning, Gabor 
Rittersporn, Lynne Viola and William Chase. ‘Clearly, something 
noteworthy is happening in rewriting the history of Stalinism.’ A careful 
reader, Kenez picked up the extent to which Fitzpatrick was positioning 
herself outside the group she was describing. ‘If the revisionists were as 
reasonable as she, I would have fewer disagreements with them’, he 
concluded. He pointed out that Fitzpatrick's own preoccupation with ‘an 
analysis of social relations and social mobility’ was singular among the 
revisionists: “It is she alone ... who has made a lasting contribution’ to this 
field of study. Meanwhile, if social history was ‘an examination of how 
simple people actually lived, then the best book on that topic still is the old 
classic of Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under Soviet Rule’. The revisionists — 
with the exception of Fitzpatrick — were ‘just as interested in the question of 
power, hence, politics, as those whose works they choose to attack’. Their 
views, however, were ‘so outlandish that I wonder what makes them see the 


past the way they do’.14 


The first round of the debate came to an end with the intervention of 
Alfred G. Meyer, a political scientist who had written extensively on the 
Soviet political system as well as Marxism, socialism and feminism. His 
role had presumably been to represent, like Kenez, the position of the 
‘totalitarians’. He was indeed a representative of the generation of 
Sovietologists, who largely worked within this framework. He knew 
Fitzpatrick personally, and turned out to be tolerant. He began with the 
assertion that there was no unpolitical history-writing: ‘all history-writing is 
a projection of present-day politics into the past’. What followed was a 
thoughtful discussion of the extent to which the totalitarian model reflected 


historical reality while at the same time ‘celebrating Americanism ... and 
succumbing to cold-war hysteria’. He gently reminded ‘scholars of 
Fitzpatrick's generation’ of ‘the profound effect that the cold-war hysteria 
of the 1940s and 1950s had had on scholarship’, illustrating his point with 
memorable anecdotes. He saw the new social history as an ‘attempt to 
exorcise McCarthyism and knee-jerk anticommunisn. As such, it should be 
hailed as a healthy and long-overdue reaction.” Meyer presented a 
sympathetic reading of revisionists like Getty and Rittersporn, pointing out 
that ‘neither the older cohort of the totalitarian school nor the present-day 
revisionists deny that some dreadful things happened during the reign of 
Stalin. Their argument is only over who is to be blamed for them.’ His only 
criticism was Fitzpatrick's somewhat caricatured view of the totalitarian 
model, which he corrected in a tour de force through the intellectual history 


of confronting the Soviet past. 15 


‘Not much use’ 


Fitzpatrick must have been furious after reading these criticisms which, as 
she remembered two decades later, ‘assailed me ... from every possible 


direction’. !© Nevertheless, when given the chance to reply she remained 
remarkably calm, assuming an air of aloofness. Her response showed, in the 
words of the journal's editor, that ‘her own weapons are still in good 


order’. 7 


Her critics ‘were obviously confused about the point of my article’, she 
began. She was not a ‘young revisionist’? any more. Like Cohen, she 
belonged ‘to the middle-aged cohort’. And she did not write a manifesto for 
the new scholarship. ‘The new cohort is quite capable of writing its own 
manifestos. I was giving a friendly account of its members’ work, as Kenez 
notes. But I was also giving a friendly account of my disagreements with 
them on a number of points I consider important.’ And yes, she had not 
discussed ‘Carr or Lewin or Fainsod’, but then their work was ‘surely 
familiar to everybody with an interest in the field, and my article was about 
new perspectives on the social history of the Stalin period’. She also added 
a footnote on two other important ‘young revisionists’ — Lewis Siegelbaum 


and John Barber — who she did not mention ‘in the final version of the 


article’, because she had no disagreements with their work. 18 

The totalitarian model did explain certain things quite well, she noted: 
yes, terror was ‘a pervasive presence affecting all the other parts’ and social 
historians should work on it. ‘That is why I organized a workshop of social 
historians on the subject in Austin last spring.’ In order to lessen her critics’ 
confusion she made explicit her anti-Marxism, calmly reasserted her 
classification of Lewin as a Trotskyite — which had so agitated Eley and 
Cohen — and waved away the ‘ponderous scholasticism’, ‘semantic 
orthodoxy’ and ‘intellectual jargon’ often associated with the neo-Marxist 
‘general theory’ advocated by Eley. His universal view of historiographical 
progress was ridiculous: ‘He evidently thinks in terms of upward progress 
through stages of increasing enlightenment and offers Soviet historians a 
preview of the Western (higher) stage.’ Her own concerns were much more 
modest: she had made a point about ‘short-term scholarly research tactics’. 

As far as Cohen was concerned, his method of repeating ‘familiar data 
(and pseudo-data) ... framed by restatement of familiar moral judgments’ 
was more ‘appropriate for polemics and advocacy journalism’. It was ‘not 
much use to scholarship, whose purpose’, she lectured, ‘should be the 
advancement of knowledge’. This endeavour required critical examination 
of data and thorough source critique, ‘otherwise there is no point in doing 
research in this area’. Did Cohen really mean, she asked rhetorically, ‘that 
hypotheses should never be put forward or tested? That historians should 
start with a priori conclusions about everything and spend their time 
confirming them?’ 

She did not leave these questions in the realm of the rhetorical: ‘I suspect 
that, up to a point, this is indeed what he means.’ That was fine, she added 
tolerantly. Scholars often had ideological commitments and then went on to 
find the evidence to support their preconceptions. But there was ‘no 
requirement’ to follow this method. She herself was a “so-called objective” 
type’ who did not have ‘a political or ideological position that I value 
equally or more’ than the ‘illusion of objectivity’. There were, she added, 
‘ideological revisionists’ (like Cohen) and ‘iconoclastic revisionists’ (like 


herself). 19 


Betrayal 


If Fitzpatrick thought her counter-attack had ended the matter she was 
mistaken. Indeed, in the introduction to the issue of The Russian Review in 
which the initial brawl took place, the editor had already noted that 
‘passions are boiling in other breasts. I write some ten weeks before this 
issue will be published; four colleagues have already written to request 
space to comment on the exchange.’ A year later, Daniel Field began to 
become mildly disgusted with the debate he had started. ‘Almost all the 
contenders seek to advance the debate’, he wrote in the editorial which 
introduced round two of the fight, ‘but also to defend and vindicate their 
own writings. The proportion of footnotes in which the author cites his or 
her own work seems high.’ There was ‘a tincture of vanity’ in these 


responses which became ‘conspicuous’ when reading them all together,29 
Part of the second round was a replay of the first. Again, Fitzpatrick was 
scolded for not quoting this or that scholar, sometimes by the historian in 
question. Again, the revisionists were accused of downplaying the Terror. 
Again, they were charged with making straw men out of the older literature 
on totalitarianism. Dismissive attacks on the character of the historians in 
question were also nearly standard: revisionists were displaying 
‘parochialism, limited vision, and ignorance of the nature of historical (or 
other) evidence’, wrote the always reliable totalitarianism scholar, Robert 


Conquest.” ! 

However, there was also a new element to the debate: a visceral reaction 
by ‘young revisionists’ themselves. Most of them seemed annoyed to be 
added to that group. ‘I read with great interest the ... discussion ... about a 
new school of young revisionists emerging in the field of Sovietology’, 
quipped the 32-year-old Lynne Viola, in a contribution Field found 
‘defensive’. There was ‘no clearly identifiable cohort’, Viola declared, and 
she certainly was not ‘young’. At the time, Viola was an untenured assistant 
professor at the State University of New York, whose dissertation on 
collectivizers had just been published as a book. Fitzpatrick had been a 
long-term supporter of her work and had smoothed her way in the 


archives.22 


Others protested too: ‘For everyone's sake’, wrote an exasperated William 
Chase (whose dissertation book on the Moscow working class between 
revolution and Stalinism had just left the printing press) ‘can we all agree to 
drop the appellation “Fitzpatrick's cohort”.’ Yes, her work was important, 
but no, she was ‘not the founder of any school or cohort’. Hiroaki 
Kuromiya, a 1985 Princeton PhD, at the time a fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, whose doctoral thesis was about to hit the bookshelves as a 
major monograph on Stalin's industrialization, also complained that his 


cohort was ‘not a cabal of Fitzpatrickists’.2> 


Had she betrayed the cause? It seemed so to Rittersporn, a researcher 
based in France: ‘Brandishing so many olive branches in so many directions 
that she is about to metamorphose into a dreadful Shiva’, he wrote, 
‘Fitzpatrick risks destroying promising paradigms she helped to 


construct.’2* 

There was universal condemnation of Fitzpatrick's proposed research 
tactic among those she tried to influence: ‘I have trouble supporting 
Fitzpatrick's desire to see scholars write social history devoid of politics’, 
wrote Chase. ‘To suppose that we can study society without addressing 
politics is quixotic.’ Getty, too, labelled moving the state away from the 
centre of analysis ‘unworkable’, agreeing ‘completely with Eley on this 
point’. ‘We are not likely to abandon the study of politics as a matter of 
little concern to social historians’, added Roberta Manning, while Viola 
labelled ‘leaving politics out of history’ a ‘most objectionable practice’. 


Fitzpatrick was ‘the only person’ proposing any such thing.29 

Both Fitzpatrick and Field were taken aback by the responses. ‘I have had 
many compliments for sponsoring the first exchange’, wrote Field in 
October 1987, ‘but vanity and pettiness seem to permeate this round.’ 
Conquest's first response Field sent back: ‘I wrote to Conquest saying, 
somewhat more politely, that his contribution was asinine and he would do 
well to withdraw it, [and] he responded with a new version.’ The 
contribution by another scholar on the Right he rejected out of hand as ‘a 
thinly disguised review-essay on Lynne Viola's new book’ which he could 
not have reviewed because his professional links to her were too close. “His 
theme is that you are a demon, Arch [Getty] is Mephistopheles, and Lynne 


Viola is the devil herself.’2° Fitzpatrick wrote back: ‘I hope you will 
include Conquest's piece, even if he does not add footnotes. It adds a 


missing dimension to the discussion.’2/ This apparently generous response 
hid more negative psychological reactions, as we shall see in Chapter 4. 


The context 


The 1986-87 exchange (if that is the right word) was extraordinary in its 
fierceness, the lack of restraint of the tussling parties, and the anger which 
drove much of the debate. Many participants quite clearly forgot their 
manners and lashed out in ways not usually seen in academic debate. Why 
did Fitzpatrick's relatively modest proposal for a change of research tactics 
provoke such fury? 

The explanation lies in the context of the debate rather than its substance. 

For most of the participants, what was at stake was not a methodological 
tactic for scholarly research. What was at issue was socialism, as the 
journal's editor pointed out: 
For some, it is a matter of moral urgency to link the victims of Stalinist 
terror to socialism; for others, it is no less urgent to detach the terror from 
the socialist cause and show it to be an aberration. And because our 
colleagues in the USSR generally seek to uphold the honor of Soviet 
socialism by ignoring the terror, it seems all the more important to scholars 
in the West to keep it in the foreground of any discussion of the Stalin 
era.25 


Chase was more precise: what was at stake was Stalinism. Critics of 
revisionism used ‘their commentaries to reaffirm their hatred of Stalinism 
and sublimating their moral indignation with that system into an unjust 


condemnation of those who seek to clarify our understanding of it?.2? 


Understanding this debate, then, presupposed knowledge of the history of 
socialism, its detractors, supporters and fellow-travellers, as well as the role 
Stalinism played in this ongoing debate. What we need to get a handle on, 
in other words, is nothing less than ‘the inner history of the Cold War’ — a 


topic we return to again and again in this book.29 


The debate was political in another sense, an aspect which is often 
overlooked: Fitzpatrick was a woman; the vast majority of her critics were 
men. For scholars trained in detecting gendered forms of discourse in 
academic encounters, it is hard not to suspect barely concealed male panic 


in some of the responses.> | Cohen, for one, was only a few years 
Fitzpatrick's senior (he was born in 1938, she in 1941); they had published a 
similar number of books; and yet he felt he could tell her that it was ‘too 
early’ to claim to have ‘revised scholarly thinking about Stalinism in an 


original or substantial way’.>2 Lewin, the man, had published one 


substantial monograph on the decision to collectivize>> and a collection of 
essays also focusing on the making of Stalinism (his third book was 


concerned with post-Stalinist affairs).34 He was the ‘doyen’ of the history 
of Stalinism. Fitzpatrick, the woman, had also written one substantial 
monograph on Stalinism (and one on the Civil War), a best-selling textbook 
locating the 1930s in the large sweep of the Russian Revolution, had edited 
a collection of essays on the Stalin revolution, and was working on a second 
book on Stalinism. She had no right yet to speak, let alone would be called 


a doyenne any time soon.>> Indeed, her critics constantly acted as if she 
was a ‘young revisionist’, rather than an established scholar. 

Nor did it help that Fitzpatrick's demeanour was likely to alienate others. 
As she wrote decades later: 
I have often denied being an ideologist or crusader for a cause, but in fact in 
the 1970s I was a one-woman crusade to establish the discipline of history 
in the study of the Soviet past. The word ‘discipline’ should here be taken 
in its broad as well as narrow meaning; I thought American Sovietologists 
needed the discipline (even the punishment?) of data and primary sources to 
make honest scholars out of them. (It seems unsurprising, looking back, that 


this amazing arrogance often annoyed people.)?© 

Fitzpatrick's footnotes were lean and, as we shall see in Chapter 6, the 
image of the totalitarianism literature she painted was caricatured. 
Effectively, she was discarding, in the words of Eley, ‘the baby of analysis 


with the bathwater of the model’.>/ Several scholars — Cohen, Eley, Nove — 
were annoyed that their work had not been cited, a common complaint 


among scholars, and one which Fitzpatrick made no attempt to pre-empt by 
fattening up her footnotes. 

Finally, Fitzpatrick did not simply take sides with the revisionists, who 
did have what Eley called a ‘totalizing social-history perspective’. In their 
view, the state was a fundamental part of the overall structure of social 
relations (‘society’), not something opposed to it. To them the government, 
its institutions, and means of coercion were part and parcel of the overall 
social formation. Everything was linked to everything else, and the borders 
between the state and ‘the rest of society’ were complex, fuzzy and shifting. 
The new cohort embraced a theory of power reminiscent of what would 
later be popularized by English translations of the work of French 
philosopher Michel Foucault: it moved, wrote Getty, ‘from the top down, 
from the bottom up, and in a variety of lateral directions’. Politics was 
‘practiced everywhere and at all levels of Soviet society in the Stalin 
period’.28 

Given such a vision of the Soviet polity it made no sense to hypothesize, 
like Fitzpatrick, that there could be political processes which followed their 
own logic and social processes which might be driven internally. ‘It is 
disappointing’, wrote Getty, that Fitzpatrick ‘resurrects the old bipolar 
state-society model in the form of Revolution from Above or Below.’ He 


labelled this scheme ‘retrogressive’. Viola used the term ‘trite’? 


The more emotional reactions, however, were prompted by something 
other than theoretical disagreements. They were also not triggered by the 
original essay but by an aside in her response to the critics: what Fitzpatrick 
described later as her ‘gratuitous slaps at fellow revisionists’, which she had 
made in the heat of debate. In her riposte, the criticism of the young cohort 
had become much sharper than in the initial essay, accusing them of 
‘counter moralizing’ and of diverting “blame for terror from the regime’. 
‘Not surprisingly’, she later conceded, the admonition of alleged political 
bias 
produced angry responses from ... “new cohort’ members asserting that, if 
they belonged to any school, it certainly was not mine. A sense of betrayal 
came through clearly in this exchange, prompting Stephen Kotkin to remark 
unkindly a decade later that I had led the revisionists into the wilderness 
and abandoned them there. Of course, I felt somewhat abandoned myself, 


with the young revisionists joining everyone else in beating up on me; for 
some reason I did not see how hefty a provocation I had offered in my 
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While some revisionists felt betrayed, nothing less than subjection to the 
authority of the elders would do for some of the totalitarianism scholars. In 
the polarized atmosphere of the Cold War, Fitzpatrick's independence 
incensed all sides. Her unwillingness to join a faction had a longer history, 
as we shall see in Chapter 4: she was an anti-Marxist revisionist, while 
many of the other revisionists were Marxists of some shape or other. As a 
result, she effectively fought a two-front scholarly campaign: against 
Marxists on the Left, and the totalitarian model on the Right. 


Results 


Eventually, the debate died down. What could be said had been said. 
Indeed, often more had been said than should have in public. Certain 
aspects would linger, such as the nearly ritual incantation that one must not 
‘leave the state out’ of analyses of Stalinism, a refrain for a long time to 
come. The notion that totalitarianism was useless and dead, a central 
assumption of the revisionists, would be disproved by some of their 
students who would reinvent the concept for their own ends, as we shall see 
in Chapter 7. 

After the opening of the archives, the questions about the number of 
victims and the extent of the Terror — so central to the debate — could finally 
be investigated empirically. These studies proved the totalitarians and the 
left-wing revisionists like Cohen correct, both in their view of the Terror as 
driven from above, and as broadly victimizing ordinary Soviet citizens well 
beyond the elite. At the same time they were patently wrong in the 


enormous numbers they had cited without much evidence.*! 

What remained was the thesis that there were ‘cohorts’ in the writing of 
Soviet history, and that these generations were separated by methodological 
approaches: totalitarians were followed by revisionists. This scheme was, at 
best, a simplification of the real intellectual history of the field, as many in 
the debate had pointed out; at worst, it was a misleading myth which served 
only to diminish the incentives to read the rich literature of the 1950s and 


1960s. This myth was so deeply engrained in anglophone historiography, 
that when a new cohort of scholars made their debut in US academia in the 
1990s, some of them felt compelled to write themselves into the historical 
narrative as the next step of historiographical progress: “post-revisionism’. 
We shall return to this phenomenon in Chapter 7. 

In the long-term, the scuffle in The Russian Review helped confirm 
Fitzpatrick as one of the leaders in the anglophone social history of 
Stalinism. If a little methodological essay leads to fierce reactions by nearly 
everybody with a name in the profession, then the author must clearly have 
something to say. This reputation attracted research students, who would 
flock to Fitzpatrick, particularly after she took up a position at the 
University of Chicago in 1990. Twelve years later her work would be 
honoured with a Mellon Foundation Distinguished Achievement Award, a 
rare distinction for a historian of Russia. By then, there could be no 
confusion: the former revisionist had joined the establishment. But these 
eventual victories came at a price, as we shall see in Chapter 4. 

Her chief opponent, Cohen, would continue to treat Stalinism as 
something of a dreadful black box into which Soviet history had descended, 
despite the availability of the gentler Bukharin alternative. He would never 
do research on Stalin's years, but instead jumped straight to the post-Stalin 
period and the return of the surviving victims. Soon, he shifted to 
contemporary politics, leaving history to the historians. Excited by the 
newfound dynamism of the Soviet Union under Mikhail Gorbachev 
(reforms initiated in the year The Russian Review debate began) he 
interviewed, together with his wife, The Nation editor Katrina vanden 
Heuvel, Soviet leaders about their political struggles. Soon after the book 
was published, the Soviet Union broke apart. Cohen became a major critic 
of what followed. In a 2000 book, a withering indictment of the Yeltsin 
government, the Russia policies of the Clinton administration, and political 
science (‘transitology’), he accused fellow Russianists of ‘Orwellian’ 
doublespeak and professional ‘malpractice’. American triumphalism and 
maltreatment of Russia was the reason for the new cold war, which needed 
to be stopped urgently. Against the destructiveness of the post-Soviet 
‘shock-therapy’ capitalism on the one hand, and Stalin-inspired neo- 
authoritarianism on the other, he again hoped a ‘Bukharinist alternative’ 
might gain traction — New Economic Policy (NEP)-style socialism, which 


he had long seen as a viable option. President Vladimir Putin's reassertion 
of control over the economy could ‘plausibly’ be represented as ‘a neo- 


NEP’ — an incredibly hopeful reading. 42 

Cohen transferred what he used to call ‘an intellectual passion for 
Russian-Soviet civilization’ to the largest of the fifteen successor states: the 
Russian Federation. He began to appear regularly on the Russian foreign 
propaganda station RT (formerly Russia Today), which critics chalked up as 
pro-Putin behaviour. His insistence that Russia's militant Ukraine policies 
(including the annexation of Crimea and the support of separatists in the 
east) might be an understandable reaction to NATO and EU ‘velvet 
aggression’, that Kyiv's Euromaidan was ‘a coup’, and that ‘Putin's actions 
have been mostly reactive’, rankled critics who saw Russia, not Ukraine or 
the West, as the culprit. Thus, the man who had accused revisionist 
historians of apologetics for Stalin was now denounced as one of the 


‘pathetic lot’ of ‘Putin's American dupes’: one of ‘Putin's useful idiots’.4° 


Such escalating name-calling soon also reached the academy. When 
Cohen and vanden Heuvel tried to endow a PhD scholarship, the peak body 
of post-Soviet scholars refused to take the money as long as it had Cohen's 
name on it. An outcry by a large section of its membership followed. Well 
over one hundred scholars, including myself, signed an open letter which 
eventually was successful: the gift was accepted. It is named the Cohen- 
Tucker Dissertation Research Fellowship. This solidarity should not be seen 
as support for his positions, though, which many find deeply problematic. 
That so many chose to stand up for a colleague they disagreed with 
politically and intellectually shows how far at least part of the field had 
travelled since 1986: today, scholars who are attacked because of their 
presumed politics are protected by their colleagues, not savaged — maybe a 


lesson learned from the fallout of the 1980s.44 

The group under attack in the 1986-87 brawl had the last laugh. Their 
careful empirical work made them into leaders in their field. Chase 
continued his career at the University of Pittsburgh, where he became a full 
professor in 2000. His research moved into the 1930s and began to focus on 


repression, a topic ‘the revisionists’ had been accused of ignoring.*° Viola 
went on to a chair at the University of Toronto, where she trained a large 


crop of historians of the Soviet experience. Her work continued to focus on 
collectivization, but — maybe to avoid further pummelling by the academic 
Right — shifted to studying the victims of the policy rather than its 
perpetrators. When, in the 2000s, she returned to the study of perpetrators, 
she was remarkably defensive about this choice at a time when nobody 
batted an eyelid about books on perpetrators in the Holocaust. Clearly, the 


wounds of the 1980s were still only scabbed.7° 

Getty eventually moved from Riverside to UCLA, where he, too, became 
a full professor. Like Fitzpatrick, he had a period of low productivity in the 
1980s, but recovered once the central archives of the Soviet Union were 
flung wide open after 1991. Together with Rittersporn and a Russian 
colleague, V. N. Zemskov, he published the first in-depth study of the most 
contentious issue of the revisionism debate: the numbers of victims of the 
Terror, which were lower than sometimes estimated by totalitarianism 
scholars. Elsewhere, however, the new evidence forced Getty to revise his 
views, which he did in a major annotation of archival evidence on the road 
to terror (1999). Two further explorations of the 1930s followed, one 
focusing on Stalin's executioner, N. I. Yezhov, the other exploring informal 
practices as central aspects of the Stalinist political system (and Russian 


political culture more generally).*/ 
The influence of the revisionists on the profession was salutary in many 
ways. Having felt the stick themselves, they worked hard to limit nastiness 


in the field.4° Even when provoked by younger scholars keen to make a 
mark, the revisionist establishment would reply with polite interest and, at 
worst, mild rebuke. By the time I entered graduate school in the US in the 
late 1990s there were widely accepted rules of behaviour, intended to limit 
harm. They included, for example, to quote doctoral dissertations only 
favourably, or not quote them at all. Only once a thesis was published as a 
book was it legitimate to go after it in print. The next generation of 
scholars, trained overwhelmingly by the former revisionists, would have the 
good fortune to grow into a much more mature and much more professional 
field than it had been in the 1980s. 
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2 
Marxism—Lewinism and the origins of 
Stalinism 


A loud silence 


One voice was conspicuously absent from the 1986—87 debate on Stalinism: 
Moshe Lewin, then at the University of Pennsylvania. An unorthodox 
Marxist scholar of the Soviet experience, a social historian well before 
‘revisionism’ emerged, Lewin had become a mentor to many who thought 


of themselves as ‘socialist historians’, and ‘Marxist-Lewinists’.! Sheila 
Fitzpatrick was neither, and Lewin had never been very impressed by the 
Australian. In 1979, after he had read her nearly decade-old volume, The 
Commissariat of Enlightenment (1970), he described her as ‘a competent 
professional and a diligent researcher’ who had a knack for digging up new 
sources. She had even been to the Soviet archives, which ‘other people 
found impenetrable’. Her interpretations, however, were characterized by 


‘conceptual fuzziness’, and he was ‘not yet sure how bright she ig’? 


As time went on, he made up his mind. Fitzpatrick was, he wrote in a 
1986 letter about The Russian Review exchange, ‘an obsessed but 


unintelligent Ahalturshchitsa’ — a hack. She was part of a group of 
amateurs, who undeservedly got the limelight, while his own contributions 
to the study of Stalinism were ignored: 

I wrote four interpretative essays on Stalinism and they are all gathered, 
with others, in my book of essays called The Making of the Soviet System 
(N.Y, 1985) and the fact that they do not draw attention as a contribution to 
the understanding of the phenomenon in question certainly points to some 
kind of failure on my part. The attention is rather drawn to some 
‘revisionist’ with whom I did not polemicise ... and I didn't so far because 
these authors are not worth it yet. They are novices who should first learn a 


little bit more. I thought that making a fuss about them is actually building 


them up before they merit it.4 

In public, Lewin chose the path of maximum insult: of criticizing a 
colleague without citing her. That way, everybody in the know understands 
who is being dismissed, but non-initiates (and undergraduate students) are 


not tempted to read the work in question.> Such advanced citation tactics 
are likely to lead to retaliation. By studiously ignoring his work, Fitzpatrick 
gave Lewin a taste of his own medicine — to the annoyance of his 


supporters.© 
Lewin's silence was an active choice. Daniel Field, the journal's editor, 
had sent him the first round of the exchange with a note asking for a 
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contribution.’ Lewin declined. As he wrote in his response, he was done 


with ‘Stalinism’ and ‘ready to move on to other business’.° He also saw 
Fitzpatrick's work as ‘maneuvering to dis-stalinize (sic) Stalin and 
Stalinism’. It needed to be opposed on political grounds because it was 

actually a pretty stupid device. It is not good for Russia, not good for the 
profession, not good at all for the Left — if these bizarre operators think they 
are some kind of ‘a left’. And it makes the life of hawks much easier, 
making all of us look like some amateur-fellow-travelers, and utterly 


unprofessional at that.? 


Polish heritage 


Lewin, then, was a highly political man who marked the left edge of polite 
discourse about the Soviet past and its present in Cold War America. He 
had been born on 7 November 1921, on the fourth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution, as he liked to point out. He hailed from Wilno (now 
Vilnius in Lithuania), a city which once had been part of the Russian 
Empire, but had fallen to the new Polish state as a result of war, revolution 
and imperial breakdown. 

Vil’na, as it was spelled in Russian, the ‘Jerusalem of Lithuania’, had 
been a major centre of Jewish culture, religion and learning in the Russian 
Empire. By the late nineteenth century, Jews constituted approximately 40 


per cent of the population, Poles 31 per cent and Russians 20 per cent. 10 


Occupied by German troops in the First World War, Vilno changed hands 
and names several times in the confusing years to follow. Lithuanian, Polish 
and Bolshevik Russian forces all, at one time or another, took charge. By 
the middle of 1920, it was part of Lithuania, only to be conquered by Polish 


troops later that year and annexed to the Polish state in 1922.1! Tt would 
remain Polish until the Second World War, but continued to be a 
multiethnic city. By 1939, about 45 per cent of the population were Polish, 


37 per cent Jewish, and 10 per cent Lithuanian. 12 

An embodiment of the multiculturalism of his home city, Lewin was the 
son of a Jewish father involved either with the Jewish underworld or with 
acrobatics and the circus, or both — depending on which source we like to 
believe. His Russian-speaking Ukrainian mother kept a kosher household 
and brought the boy up in the Jewish religious tradition (although she did 
not convert herself). Lewin did not write memoirs, and what little we know 
about his background comes from what he told people close to him as well 
as from a formal interview conducted in 1982. What is clear is that of the 
basic political choices Jews could make in interwar Poland — to assimilate 


into Polish culture or to assert Jewish identity — he chose the latter. 13 
Polish anti-Semitism was tough, remembered Lewin — ‘zoological’: it 
involved ‘the frequent applications of physical violence against Jews, not 
only fists but also knives and stones’. Given this context, Zionism came 
‘quite naturally’ to Lewin, ‘almost in my childhood’. Lewin gravitated 
towards the Left, joining Hashomer Hatsair, or the Young Guard, a 
movement which combined Zionism with socialism and hoped to build a 
binational state for Arabs and Jews in Palestine. Lewin described this group 
as ‘pretty eclectic: ‘left-wing Zionist, ... Marxist, Socialist, quite pro- 


Soviet..., Freudian’.!4 He would remain an admirer of Lenin to the very 
end of his life. Thus he acquired the theoretical and political framework he 
would put to use, eventually, in his chosen academic field. But first, he had 
to survive the war. 


In Stalin's Soviet Union 


After the German attack on Poland on 1 September 1939, and the Soviet 
Union's incursion from the east from 17 September, Wilno was occupied by 


Soviet troops on 19 September. By 30 October, however, the city was 
handed over to still independent Lithuania as part of a deal to allow Soviet 
troops into the country. Nine months later, the Soviets were back. The treaty 
had just been the first step towards outright annexation of Lithuania on 3 
August 1940. Vilnius became the capital of the Lithuanian SSR, one of the 


new republics in the west of the enlarged USSR. 15 

It is unclear what Lewin's encounters with the occupying Soviet forces 
were in 1939—41. The standard accounts of his life omit the Soviet 
occupation and the 1982 interview is vague on the issue. His unpublished 
papers in the University of Pennsylvania's archives offer no clues. Was he 
among those who cheered Soviet troops as the lesser of the two evils? Was 
he among the enthusiasts from the Left who imagined the Soviet Union as a 
socialist paradise? It appears so. The Red Army, Lewin noted, ‘was giving 


us a sanctuary from war’.!© Lewin did not further dwell on the short first 
Soviet occupation, and the interviewer did not press him on the issue. 
Instead, the conversation moved on swiftly to the handover of Vilnius to 
Lithuania before omitting the second Soviet occupation entirely, jumping 


straight to the German attack in the summer of 1941.17 

As a Zionist in Soviet Vilno, however, Lewin was at best in an ambiguous 
position, notwithstanding his admiration for Lenin. Zionism, even in a 
socialist variant, was construed as ‘bourgeois nationalism’, and activists of 
political organizations other than the Communist Party were arrested or 
deported. Already, in September and October 1939, mass arrests ripped 
through the Jewish population, targeting community leaders, entrepreneurs 
and political activists. The Jewish Bund, a major competitor to Bolshevism 
on the Left, was a particular target of this first wave, but by no means the 


only one.!8 Once the Soviets returned, the arrests gained in systematicity. 
In May 1941, the Soviet government empowered the security services of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia to arrest, besides the ‘criminal element’, all 
kinds of ‘socially dangerous’ people: ‘active members of 
counterrevolutionary parties and participants in anti-Soviet, nationalist, 
white-guardist organizations’, former policemen and prison guards, factory 
owners, large-scale land owners, high-level state functionaries of the old 
regime, and officers of the old army. These supposed enemies of the Soviet 


regime had their property confiscated and received five- to eight-year 
labour camp sentences followed by twenty years of exile ‘in remote regions 
of the Soviet Union’. Their families were deported straight away, as were 
family members of ‘counterrevolutionaries’ in hiding, or those who had 
been sentenced to death, had repatriated from Germany, or registered to 


emigrate. 1’ 

By the end of the operation, in June 1941, the security services had 
arrested 14,467 and deported another 25,711 people in all three Baltic 
republics. Lithuania saw 5,664 arrests and 10,187 deportations. In addition 
to the groups listed in the initial resolution, the victims included refugees 
(overwhelmingly Jewish) from Poland, who had refused to accept Soviet 


citizenship.29 Jews were also arrested as class enemies (capitalists, factory 
owners, etc.) or political activists of ‘anti-Soviet’ parties, including Zionists 


like Lewin.2! One of his uncles became a victim of the deportations, but 
Lewin did not. He avoided arrest, survived the entry of Lithuania's army on 
28 October 1941, and was still in Vilnius when the Germans broke their 
non-aggression treaty with Stalin and marched into the Soviet Union on 22 
June 1941. 
When Hitler's troops approached Vilna, Lewin fled. 

My city was conquered by the Germans coming from East Prussia only a 
few days after the beginning of the German attack. I, along with three 
friends, managed to get far away, unlike many others who were caught by 
German troops, especially by their motorcyclists. Those who were not shot 
on the spot were returned to their homes; Jews to ghettos. My success and 
that of my friends was due to retreating Russian soldiers who allowed us to 
climb onto their trucks. I remember this scene vividly, it was a crucial 
moment in my life. I was about twenty at the time. The officer forbade the 
soldiers to take civilians on the trucks, but the peasant-soldiers, sitting 
there, terribly tired, waited till the officer went back to the driver's cabin, 
winked to us, and called us in: ‘The young guys don't understand much of 
life.’ (They meant the officers.) ‘Tomorrow you will be our soldiers too.’ 
And so, thanks to their disobedience, we were taken into pre-1939 


Russia.2 


His escape left Lewin with a complex mixture of gratitude and survivor's 
guilt, as one of his friends pointed out after his death. ‘Clearly to his last 
day he remained grateful to those soldiers who enabled him to escape the 
Nazis by the skin of his teeth’, wrote Omer Bartov in a moving obituary. 
‘But I believe that he was also left with an intense sense of guilt for having 


abandoned his parents.’2+ 

Initially a refugee fleeing on his own initiative, Lewin was soon swept up 
in the Soviet effort to save men of military age. He observed life and work 
on collective farms, both successful ones and those which were ‘real 
wrecks’. As the Germans approached again, he was evacuated, on foot, 
together with the youth of his farm. ‘We marched a whole month from 
Tambov to Penza where a train was waiting to take us to an induction center 
in the Urals.’ Because the authorities distrusted people from the newly 
acquired western territories, Lewin was not drafted into the army but sent to 
work: first as ‘an iron ore miner’, then ‘as a blast furnace operator, doing 
pig iron in a metallurgy plant’. He worked in the hot shop under horrible 
conditions for two long years, nearly dying of starvation, regularly fainting 
from the heat and the hard work, having his eyebrows permanently burned 
off. Unlike many others, however, who died in accidents or of pneumonia, 
he survived. In the summer of 1943, he was sent a thousand kilometres 
from his plant to help with the harvest. He took the opportunity to desert 
from the labour front, found a friend near Perm, and volunteered for the 
army. This time he was accepted and trained as an officer. He returned to 
Vilnius at war's end, and left for Poland as part of the post-war repatriation 


of Polish citizens.2> 


Saving Lenin from Stalin 


Lewin did not stay in Poland long. Like many of his peers he soon left a 
country which had erupted into pogroms once it became clear that the Final 


Solution had not killed every Polish Jew, as the Germans had promised.2° 
Lewin went to France, working odd jobs, and from there to Israel, where he 
arrived in 1951, ‘pursuing my ideological commitments’. After working on 
a kibbutz — ‘driving a tractor with a rifle slung over his shoulder’ — and as a 
journalist he completed a BA at Tel Aviv University in 1961. Disillusioned 


with Zionism he moved back to Paris, where he studied for his doctorate at 
the Sorbonne. He gained his degree in 1964. Turned into a book, Russian 
Peasants and Soviet Power was published in French in 1966, then in an 


English translation in 1968.27 

The book was the start of a lifelong quest to reconcile the Leninism of his 
youth with the terrible things he had experienced in the Soviet Union. How 
could this Stalinism — which deported his uncle and arrested his friends, 
which exploited the working class mercilessly and fed engineers and 
managers in separate canteens — be brought into harmony with the inspiring 
ideals of the Revolution? 

Russian Peasants and Soviet Power was among the best pieces of history 
Lewin would ever write: an in-depth study of Bolshevik debates about, and 
policies towards, the peasantry in the 1920s. It began with a sociological 
sketch of the world of the ‘Russian’ peasant (who turned out to be at times 
Central Asian or Ukrainian as well) in the 1920s. After this social history 
background, Lewin devoted the bulk of the book to the history of politics 
and ideology. Chapter 6, on what Bolsheviks called the ‘accursed question’ 
of how to deal with the peasantry, remains one of the most detailed 
explorations of the policy debates within the ruling circle. 

Lewin demonstrated that nobody had ever contemplated forced 


collectivization as it eventually emerged.2° All participants agreed that 
there would be an evolutionary change towards a more and more 
industrialized country. The disagreement was over the extent to which state- 
run industry should accommodate itself to the needs of the peasants, or if 
the agriculturalists instead should be squeezed by fiscal and economic 
policy, to pay for investment in industry. Stalin, to Lewin, took positions 
that were most expedient for his ‘main objective’, which was ‘victory over 


possible rivals’.2? 


Stalin won in the power struggle after Lenin's death, asserted Lewin, 
because he was ‘primarily a tactician’, a ‘past master’ in the art of internal 
party struggle. The losers on the ‘left’ and on the ‘right’ meanwhile, were 
exhausting themselves with strategic thought, which, while possibly sound, 
was never tested in practice. Had they been given a chance, ‘the history of 


their country would have, or might well have, taken a different turn’.20 


The question of alternatives to Stalinism was also at the centre of Lewin's 


second book, Lenin's Last Struggle, also written during his Paris phase.>! 
Based substantially on Richard Pipes's first book and on the then newly 
published 1922 writings of Lenin, it developed what we might call the 


‘Lenin—Trotsky alternative’ to Stalin:>2 Had Lenin not died in 1924, Lewin 
claimed, he would have teamed up with Trotsky and removed Stalin. 


History would have taken a different turn.>> The ideals of Lewin's youth 
were thus saved from his wartime experience. 


Supporting dictatorship 


While Lewin tried to save Lenin from Stalin, he did not attempt to make 
Lenin into a democratic socialist. At stake was not democracy but how best 


to ‘develop a backward country’.>4 In Russian Peasants, Lewin had 
observed that Bolshevik leaders had the tendency to participate ‘in anti- 
democratic and even totalitarian practices’ while in control of affairs, only 


to become inner-party democrats once they had lost power.>> This insight 
also applied to Lenin during the phase of his ‘final struggle’ in 1922 when, 
due to his quickly deteriorating health, his participation in events “was very 


limited’.>© As far as the peasantry was concerned, Lenin was unapologetic: 
‘we promise neither freedom nor democracy’.>/ Lenin also continued to 


promote the possible use of terror.>® 

Lewin put this authoritarianism in a dual perspective. For one, he claimed 
that ‘this denial is clearly intended as provisional, applicable only so long as 
the threat of war persists and the regime is not entirely secure from 


attack’.2? To Marxist—Leninists, of course, everything in the present was 
temporary. Only after the final struggle and the victory of world revolution 
would things settle into permanency: communism would break out, money, 
the state, religion and housework would disappear, and each would work 
according to ability and receive according to need. In practice, however, 
this position meant postponing democracy forever. But Lewin went further, 
praising Lenin for his explicit opposition to democratization. The leader, he 


wrote, ‘was very far from being a weak liberal, incapable of taking resolute 


action when necessary’.79 

At the heart of Lewin's politics in Lenin's Last Struggle, then, was open 
support for dictatorship, as long as it was developmental and politically on 
the Left. After ‘fifty years of socialist experience’, he wrote, ‘the first 
proletarian dictatorship’ should be a lesson to new ‘left-wing 


dictatorships’ .*1 These proliferated at the time. After communist regimes 
were established in Eastern Europe and North Korea after the Soviet victory 
in the Second World War, the communists had won the civil war in China 
by 1949. Cuba had led the next wave of communist victories in 1959. In 
Vietnam and Laos, the struggle was ongoing in a brutal civil war involving 
the United States. 

Lewin supported this anti-democratic tide: ‘Left-wing dictatorship is one 
of the most significant political phenomena of our time’, he wrote in Lenin's 
Last Struggle. ‘There was nothing essentially utopian about Lenin's aim of 
achieving a rational dictatorial regime, with men of integrity at its head and 
efficient institutions working consciously to go beyond both 


underdevelopment and dictatorship. 42 The dreams of his youth were still 
dreamable, Stalin or no Stalin. 

Remarkably, Lewin did not retract such statements when his book was 
reissued five years before his death, in a world where the Soviet Union had 
ceased to exist, China, Laos and Vietnam had turned capitalist (but not 
democratic)ů, and the remaining left-wing dictatorships were a grim 
totalitarianism in North Korea and a struggling socialism in Cuba. In the 
introduction to the 2005 edition of the book, he again wrote that Lenin's 
1922 programme ‘could still be of value in a world where backward, still- 
rural countries are living in misery and are commanded by inept, oppressive 


regimes’ .4° 


Lewin would never drop his support for dictatorship as one of the 
possible, and at times necessary, developmental options. It was too deeply 
engrained in his original politics, which had led him from Poland to Russia 
and beyond. Essential to this support for Leninist dictatorship, however, 
was the assumption that Stalinism was not its logical outcome. The world 
he had experienced during his Second World War was too brutal and too 


depressing to be embraced as a positive model. Hence the recurrent 
assertion that “dictatorial regimes come in different shapes and colours, just 


like other political regimes’. Stalinism was an outlier.44 


Success and failure 


Lewin's first two books, and in particular the brilliant dissertation, made his 
name and allowed him to start an academic career in his mid-40s. 
Eventually, it would bring him to the United States, where he became the 
most prominent opponent of Pipes and other ‘totalitarians’. But first, further 
detours followed. After a one-year stint as director of study at the Paris 
École pratique des haute études (1965—66) and a fellowship at Columbia 
University (1967—68) he secured a position, which eventually became a 
chair, at Birmingham University (UK) in 1968, where he joined the team 
around the former communist R. W. Davies. After ten years at 
Birmingham's Centre for Russian and East European Studies, then the 
premier research institution on the Soviet Union in the English-speaking 
word, he was appointed to a chair at the University of Pennsylvania in 


1978. He retired in 1995.45 

His years in Birmingham did not yield another book on Stalinism. Nor 
was one forthcoming in Philadelphia. Not that he lacked the ambition to 
write. He had planned a follow-up study to Russian Peasants, which would 
tell the story of collectivization and its effects — a second volume bringing 


the story to 1934.46 He never completed it. Instead, he fell into a pattern 
that would define most of his scholarly life: rethinking an ongoing project 
before it was finished, moving on to the rethought version, only to rethink it 
again. 

What started as a second volume of Russian Peasants thus soon became a 
much more ambitious project: a social history of the 1930s more generally. 
As he described the project in 1975, it was to be ‘a very detailed history of 


Soviet society from about 1928 till the war’.*’ This expansion of the 


original ambition soon merged into a study of the entire Soviet experience. 
By 1983 he no longer mentioned the Stalinism book but ‘a large scale 
research program in the history of Russian society in the 20th century’. It 
would demand ‘many years for collecting materials and more years for 


coming up with something reasonably good in print’.48 This project yielded 
several preliminary essays and book-length ruminations, just as he began to 
move on to embedding the Soviet experience in a longitudinal study of 


Germany and Russia from the nineteenth century to the present.*? 

The enduring result of these efforts was a book-length essay, written in a 
mad rush in six weeks in early 1987, despite Lewin losing two chapters in 
the bowels of his new computer, which had replaced the typewriter as his 


writing tool.-9 After rewriting them, The Gorbachev Phenomenon (1988) 
became his most resounding commercial success, translated into several 
languages and reissued in a revised edition just before the fall of the Soviet 


Union.?! One of his two best books, it remains a major contribution to our 
understanding the social and historical context which shaped the final 
decade of the Soviet Union. 

The book project on Stalinism, meanwhile, dropped off the agenda. One 
reason was his unsteady life. Paris continued to be Lewin's favourite city, 
where he spent several months every year. In a time before emails and 
computers this transatlantic life caused severe problems of logistics, as 
notes and copies needed to be lugged around, his mail forwarded or held, 
and time spent on organizing housing and travel. Book writing requires a 
sustained effort, organized notes, a stable work environment. Lewin never 
allowed himself this space, but travelled back and forth between Paris, the 
UK, Italy and Philadelphia, eventually adding Moscow to his itinerary. He 
could squeeze out essays that way, even book-length ones, but a scholarly 
monograph based on primary sources was another matter. 

Lewin also did not like the kind of research necessary to write a social 
history of Stalinism. With at best restrictive access to archives on the 1930s, 
historians had to work from published sources. Their quality declined 
massively as the political system became more secretive under Stalin. In the 
1920s, scholars could still draw on fairly thick sociological studies and 
public debate of policy options — sources which had formed the empirical 
bedrock of Russian Peasants. Lewin enjoyed reading policy debates and 
economic and sociological works of Soviet scholars, which he would again 
mine for alternatives to Soviet reality for the 1960s and 1970s, but such 


sources were absent for the 1930s.22 


For the pre-war Stalin years, information on social structure and social 
dynamics had to be cobbled together from multiple, often contradictory, and 
always incomplete sources, a labor-intensive quest executed successfully by 
Fitzpatrick in Education and Social Mobility (1979), or by Lynne Viola in 


her study of the collectivizers (1989).° 3 Lewin had no patience for such 


research; it made ‘the brain decompose’, as he complained in late 1975.54 
Early the next year, he expanded on this theme, displaying doubts about the 
feasibility of the project: 

I am drowning in a lot of microfilms and xeroxes, and actually have a bad 
time with all this. I decided to break the back of it — i.e. of the drudgery side 
of my project, to get over with the bulky sources, during the current year. 
As these sources yield a mass of disconnected bits of information, it is all a 
pure filtering job, no intellectual effort involved, the brain is asleep, just 
drudgery. If it lasts too long — and it does — there could be a permanent 
brain damage — loss of capacity to think. I hope to see the end of this, and 
then begin to assimilate the stuff, which is exacting but more rewarding. 
One point is nagging me — whether a history of this society, without a mass 
of predecessors, monographs etc. is at all feasible, whether I don't 
overshoot. No way of knowing other than either by dropping it — or just 


continuing.> 5 

Eventually, he would drop it — but only to pick up an even broader and — 
given the state of the historiography at the time — even less doable topic. 

Most of his research was done in Paris, where he returned each summer. 
The libraries there were better than what he had in Philadelphia, but his 
routine also precluded the use of other available sources. Interviews with 
former Soviet citizens had been conducted after the war, and their 
transcripts continue to provide a rich source for all kinds of everyday life 


issues.>° But they were held in a library at Harvard — the institutional home 


of the conservative Pipes.>/ Others used the archives of the Party 
organization of Smolensk, which had found its way west during the Second 


World War.>® They were available in the US National Archives.>? To use 
these sources would have required Lewin to give up his summers in Paris 


and spend them in Cambridge, Mass., or College Park, VA. As for gaining 


access to Soviet archives, Lewin did not even try until the late 1980s.00 
Then there was politics. What could one really learn from a detailed study 
of Stalinism? That things had been terrible? That would just play into the 
hands of the ‘hawks’. When a younger scholar wrote to him with 
considerable excitement about new sources on the 1932-33 famine, Lewin 


dampened his enthusiasm.°! Such ‘horror stories’, he wrote 

are easily misused. ... The incredible misuse to which right-wing 
Ukrainians in the US and Canada tried to put ‘the Ukrainian holocaust’, 
with an obvious aim of poisoning the atmosphere against signing 
disarmament treaties, as well as stealing a thunder from the Jews (who had 
good reasons to accuse the same Ukrainians of mass-slaughtering Jews at 
different times) — is just an example of irresponsible treatment without any 
contribution to scholarship — including understanding Stalinism. So I would 


propose being careful with publication.°7 

Writing about the 1930s would have put Lewin in an impossible position: 
as an anti-Stalinist he was devoted to showing the brutality of the regime, 
but as a socialist he did not want to play into the hands of the conservatives, 
who loved to write about Stalinism because it implied that socialism was 
‘totalitarian’. 


Stalinism in historical perspective 


Occasionally, Lewin continued to write on Stalinism, but he switched to 
what would become his favourite literary form: the essay. Some of the 
many think-pieces he wrote stood the test of time, including a summary of 
the political economy of Stalinism, which drew substantially on the work of 


old ‘totalitarian’ scholars of the Harvard Interview Project; an Overview 
of grain-taking policies in the 1930s, which could well have become part of 


either of the never-written books;64 an exploration of the politics of 
labelling during dekulakization, which drew together material and analyses 


from Russian Peasants;©> and a lucid explication of how, in the Stalinist 


context, planning ‘disappeared in the plan’. Others were restatements of 
what he had already said, and some are best characterized as political 


pamphleteering.°/ Many of them were republished in collections, 
sometimes several times, making his output look more impressive than it 


actually was.°° The majority of these essays drew on the same source base 
as his first two books and circled around the same questions he had raised 
in them: the origins of Stalinism and its alternatives and the difference 
between Leninism and Stalinism. 

Two new problematics interested Lewin after he left Paris: the position of 
the Stalinist years in the longer sweep of Soviet history, and the nature of 
Stalinism. These would become central concerns in his final two books, The 
Gorbachev Phenomenon (1988) and The Soviet Century (2005), a book 
which drew on newly available archival documents he had gathered during 
research trips to what turned out to be a quickly dying Soviet Union. 

The first problematic was connected to what his friend, Ron Suny, 
described as a quest ‘to save the Soviet Union, which was the country that 


had saved him’.©? As terrible as Stalinism was, it was only one stage — and 
an avoidable stage at that — of the transformation of ‘Russian’ society in the 


twentieth century.’ 

Thus, there was always hope. A better, more humane socialism was 
always just around the corner. Bukharinism was alive and well behind the 
scenes, as he showed in Political Undercurrents to Soviet Economic Debate 
(1974). Maybe a new NEP was possible? Such hopes grew with 
Gorbachev's rise to power, and two research trips to the Soviet Union in 


1987 and 1989.71 By 1988, it seemed to Lewin that the preconditions to 
building NEP-style socialism had finally been attained. Maybe finally the 


system could ‘reclaim some of the hopes of its idealistic revolutions’? /2 
Even the evident failure of Gorbachev did not dampen his optimism. In 
1991, with the Soviet Union edging closer and closer to implosion, Lewin 
wrote: 

What we are witnessing just now is yet another recasting of the political, 
social, and economic institutions, but this time, quite probably, with, over 
an unpredictable time span, the potential to switch to very different 
historical rails and to produce a renewed and viable urban-industrial 


policy. /? 


The nature of Stalinism 


What then, was Stalinism? First, it was not an extension of Leninism or 
Bolshevism. Lewin was resolute on this point. There were moments of 


doubt, but they passed quickly. ’4 Stalinism was ‘not a direct outgrowth of 
bolshevism but rather an autonomous and parallel phenomenon and, at the 


same time, its eravedigger’,/9 indeed a ‘counterrevolution’, /© a ‘systemic 


aberration’ 77 


Lewin tried out several terms to describe its essence. The first was 
‘totalitarian’, which he used in his first book without too many qualms and 
without explanation of the term. In Russian Peasants and Soviet Power he 
wrote of ‘anti-democratic and even totalitarian practices’ of the Bolshevik 
Left, of the ‘totalitarian methods’ of Stalin's industrialization drive, the rise 
of ‘a totalitarian bureaucracy’ under ‘the Stalinist totalitarian 


dictatorship’. /8 This interpretation was indebted to Trotsky, who had also 


used the t-word to describe Stalin's regime. /? ‘The Stalinist period’, wrote 
Lewin in Lenin's Last Struggle, ‘might be defined ... as the substitution of 
the bureaucracy for the original social basis of the regime, namely, the 
working class, a section of the poorest peasants and certain strata of the 


intelligentsia’ .°° Later, he silently dropped the term, but continued to 
describe the phenomenon: a state which ‘substituted itself for society’, a 
state of affairs where ‘the whole social structure’ was ‘sucked into the state 


mechanism’.®! In his most successful innovation, he replaced a key term of 
totalitarianism theory (‘atomization’) with an alternative (‘quicksand 
society’) which described the same empirical state of affairs, but allowed 
talk about it without reference to the conceptual apparatus of the academic 


Right.82 By the early 1980s, he explicitly criticized the term, following the 


convention among ‘revisionists’ .®° Totalitarianism, rather than a descriptor 
for the Stalinist phase of Soviet history, now was ‘an historically inadequate 


and purely ideological tool’.84 He also began to critique his earlier 
Trotskyite interpretation of Stalinism as bureaucracy triumphant, as ‘some 


have theorized’, as he wrote in 1991,85 


With ‘totalitarianism’ in its Trotskyite version discarded, Lewin began to 


play with two other terms — ‘Asiatic despotism’ and ‘agrarian despotism’ 86 


Eventually, he settled on the latter, developing a line of thought which 


began with Russian Peasants.°/ The ‘agrarian nexus’, Lewin declared, had 
been a central aspect of Russian history since pre-modern times. Revolution 
and civil war had removed the landowning nobility, but strengthened 
traditional peasant culture. War, revolution and civil war had led to an 
‘archaization’ of the country, which had made a proletarian revolution 
without a proletariat. Any further expansion of industrial production beyond 
the levels reached at the end of the 1920s involved in some way forcing 
peasants to give up their grain, which was needed to feed the cities and to 
export it to gain capital to pay for industrialization. This line of reasoning 
could easily lead to a Stalinist conclusion: Stalin's methods had been 
necessary to break the agrarian nexus. The logic of the argument, then, 
came into creative tension with the ideological commitment to anti- 
Stalinism. 

Lewin resolved this tension by again introducing alternatives — not to 
developmental dictatorship and state-led industrialization, but to this 


particularly cruel version of both. The decision to collectivize was taken 
in the context of a crisis which was the result of poor prior decisions by the 
leadership. Had the Soviet leaders managed the NEP better from the middle 
of the 1920s, this crisis could have been avoided and less radical methods, 
and more moderate tempos, could have been employed. The result would 


have been a less brutal dictatorship.°? 

Stalinism, then, was the result of the particular way chosen to deal with 
the ‘agrarian nexus’. Stalin's methods amounted to a war against the 
majority of the population, which necessarily led to a growth of the 
repressive apparatus, more and more arrests, executions, deportations. The 
result was an ‘agrarian despotism’ reminiscent of, but much more dynamic 
than, its Tsarist predecessor. A brutal state extracted resources from a 
recalcitrant peasantry in order to develop industry. Much of what Stalinism 
was known for — mass repression, a sprawling Gulag, poverty, hunger, and 


callous administrative methods — were direct results. 29 


The argument about Stalinism as ‘agrarian despotism’ moved it out of the 
history of Bolshevism and embedded it squarely into the history of Russia 
instead: ‘Stalinism, a unique agrarian despotism reemerging in the twentieth 


century’, he wrote in 1991, ‘is certainly a very Russian phenomenon.’?! 
After he had allegedly broken with Bolshevism and killed the old 
Bolsheviks, Stalin switched ‘to a nationalist “great power” ideology, 


comparable to Tsarism and adopting its attributes’, he elaborated in 2005.92 
The system he built ‘belonged in the old category of landowning 


autocracies’ and ‘adopted the ideological principles of the Tsarist state’.?9 


Here, Lewin took over a central idea of Pipes, without, of course, citing 
him: Stalinism, Lewin asserted, ‘brought back an old trait of the erstwhile 


Muscovite princes as owners of all the state's lands’.?* State ownership was 
‘a continuation of an older noncapitalist Russian political tradition, with its 
concept of a tsar “owning” a whole state that grew out of a princely 


estate’.?> Nothing could be further from socialism. 

The ‘agrarian nexus’ had another aspect — peasant culture, which Lewin 
probed for a while as an alternative reason for Stalinism: maybe the thick- 
skulled peasant, the Russian muzhik, was to blame? Several essays explored 
peasant folklore as an origin for Stalinism's culture, by speculating that 
maybe the Stalin cult and the ‘demonization of politics’ was a tactical 
accommodation of peasant culture. He must have felt uneasy enough about 
such victim blaming, as he immediately added another speculation: ‘maybe’ 
it was instead ‘a way of appeasing some inner demons that haunted the 


ruler's soul’??® Eventually, he embraced this explanation, which 


personalized Stalinism in Stalin and let the peasants off the hook.?/ 


The Great Terror 


This interpretation securely removed Stalinism from the history of 
Bolshevism. Making Stalinism about the despotism of one man — Stalin — 
also helped explain the paradox of how the bureaucracy — the supposed 
social base of Stalinism — became victimized in the Terror. 

Lewin developed two explanations for the Great Purges, both squarely 
located in political rather than social history, and both centring on Stalin as 


the mover and shaker of events. The first was that Stalin needed to eradicate 
‘a whole historical period and rid himself of those who had witnessed it and 


who knew who had done what in those heroic years’.?° More often, Lewin 
evoked a second theory: that Stalin used the Terror to pulverize the 
bureaucracy his own policies had created, which had become a break on his 


power.” While both explanations allowed him to solve the puzzle his 
earlier Trotskyite theory of Stalinism had created, they did not explain the 
events which caused the largest number of deaths in the Great Terror: the 
so-called ‘mass operations’, which targeted ordinary Soviet citizens 
presumed to be enemies either because of their social or their national 


background. 100 By the end of his career, Lewin was aware of some of these 


operations, but did not offer an explanation for them. 101 

This avoidance of a central event of Stalinism was quite logical. To 
explain the mass operations, we need to pay attention to the Bolshevik 
aspects of Stalinism, in particular its continued ideology of class warfare 
and its torturous relationship with national minorities. Likewise, ‘agrarian 
despotism’ could not explain one central feature of the regime: that it was a 
developmental dictatorship pushing industrialization at unprecedented 
speed. It was commitment to force-paced industrialization which had led to 
the decision to collectivize, and it had been collectivization, as Lewin 
rightly pointed out, which led to the growth of the repressive apparatus and 
to a renewed brutalization of Soviet politics (after the first wave of 


brutalization during war, revolution and civil war), 102 None of this could 
be explained by ‘agrarian despotism’ or the idea that Stalin wanted to be a 
new tsar. Lewin's entire scheme of isolating Stalinism from Leninism 
required ignoring the entire Leninist legacy. Whenever Stalin used Marxist 
language, referred to himself as Lenin's pupil, or tried to make sense of the 
Soviet situation in terms of Marxist—Leninist historical schemes, he must 


have been lying: ‘that was so much empty talk’, claimed Lewin. 103 


Teacher of teachers 


Essay writing (and teaching undergraduate students) was not the only 
activity which kept Lewin busy after his move to Philadelphia. He had 


come to the United States in 1978 ‘in hopes of developing a group of like- 
minded specialists in Russian and Soviet history, initially to be formed 
around a Penn—Princeton axis. In the end, this did not work out’, as his 


friend and colleague Alfred Rieber wrote. 104 An attempt to receive funding 
for a postdoctoral research school in Philadelphia failed amid scathing 


reviewer comments. 105 Thus, Rieber and Lewin moved on to plan B: a 
National Seminar for the Study of Russia in the Twentieth Century, 


‘Misha's brainchild’. 106 


Organization began in earnest in 1979, 107 


and the first Seminar, focusing 


on methodology, was held in May 1980, with twenty participants. 108 The 
topics for the next Seminars were set as well, as Lewin reported to his 
mentor from Birmingham days: the second on the peasantry (1982), the 


third on bureaucracy, and the fourth on the Civil War. 109 After organizing 
the first two Seminars, Lewin stepped back from organizational duties. 
Rieber ran the third one, on bureaucracy, in early 1983, and Bill Rosenberg 
of the University of Michigan the fourth, on the Civil War, in October 1984. 

Under Rosenberg's leadership, two innovations took place. The National 
Seminar for the first time attracted outside support from the Social Science 
Research Council (SSRC), a New York-based non-profit organization 
devoted to furthering social science research. It provided adequate, but not 
lavish, funding. Moreover, the Seminar for the first time produced a major 
book, the now classical Party, State, and Society in the Russian Civil War 


(1989). 110 Not that publication had been unimaginable before, but the very 
rough, discussion-style papers which the first two Seminars had produced 
were a hard sell. Lewin had sent the entire run from the second conference 
to a journal, but it only published his introductory remarks — an unfootnoted 


collection of his thoughts on the Russian peasantry. L11 He then gave up on 
the other papers, but attempted to publish his own in The Russian Review, 
leading to a remarkable exchange with its editor, who demanded footnotes, 
which Lewin claimed he was too preoccupied to provide: ‘I am so busy 
now that I cannot return to the files and cards to match all my statement 


with the sources,’ 112 After some back and forth he constructed some 


footnotes and got it published, ! !3 nearly in parallel with its reprint in The 


Making of the Soviet System (1985). 114 
With the SSRC providing money, the rules of the game changed. The 
funding agency wanted to see a publication, and publishers were unwilling 


to publish unfootnoted discussion papers. |!5 Thus, under the dual impact 
of the expectations of university presses and the funding agency, a pattern 
was set. The SSRC funded the Seminar for two more rounds: in 1986, a 
conference on the NEP (originally planned for late 1985) was held at 
Indiana University; and in 1988, the University of Michigan hosted a 
Seminar on pre-war Stalinist society in Ann Arbor. Both conferences led to 


publications following the model of the Civil War volume. 116 

By now, the National Seminar had developed its own dynamic. Originally 
founded as a group centred around Lewin and his institution it had evolved 
into an externally funded enterprise which rotated among universities. At 
the beginning of this process of professionalization stood Lewin's refusal to 
continue to lead. Rosenberg, after asking for Lewin's help, was left to look 


after the third Seminar, but at Lewin's institution. 117 He apologized 
afterwards for the ‘anger which flared between the two of us at Al's house’, 


again expressing his hope that ‘you will continue to play an active role’. 118 


Lewin replied that he could not recall any anger and that any 
misunderstanding was probably due to ‘the fact that the two of us had so 
few occasions for good conversation over a glass of youknowwhat(ka)’. But 


he refused to take on further organizational duties. 119 

While Lewin had thus lost interest, his brain-child grew up. From the 
NEP conference onwards the one-man, relatively ad hoc organization of the 
first few Seminars was replaced by committee work — replete with formal 


meetings, minutes, external funding and publications of results. 120 A major 
innovation occurred at the NEP Seminar: instead of reading papers to each 
other, they were distributed ahead of time. Participants read them in 
preparation, which meant the Seminars could be devoted to discussion and 


critique. 12! This practice remained the standard modus operandi, and 
Lewin would adopt it for the big conference he would organize himself — 


the comparative one on Germany and Russia, held in 1991 in 


Philadelphia. !22 

Unbelievably ambitious in scope and design, with an international cast of 
historians of Germany, Russia, and the Soviet Union, its organization 
lacked the professionalism of the National Seminar during the SSRC years. 


The intellectual work on the conference had started as far back as 1988, 123 
and Lewin had merrily invited speakers. However, he only applied for 
funding in June 1990, less than a year before the original date (April 


1991), 124 Predictably, his application was rejected and the conference 
needed to be postponed to September 1991. As usual, Lewin's ambitions 
bore no real relationship to the outcome. The conference was designed as a 
longitudinal study of Germany and Russia from the nineteenth century to 


t,125 it led to a much more modest — and more conventional — 


comparative volume on Nazism and Stalinism. 126 

Meanwhile, the increasing professionalization of the National Seminar 
also had its downside. The growing profile of the enterprise made it into a 
battleground for factions among the American historians of the Soviet 
Union. Their squabbles contributed to the defunding of the Seminar in 


the presen 


1988, which spelled its end.!27 A conference on the Soviet working class, 
held at Michigan State University in November 1990, was no longer badged 
as part of the National Seminar. However, it stood very much in its 
tradition: a workshop with pre-circulated papers, with a focus on discussion 
rather than presentation, as the organizers stressed in a circular to the 


participants. 128 And again, the outcome was a high-quality edited volume 


setting an agenda for further research in the field. 129 

Lewin, meanwhile, had not lost his ambition to lead the field, and he 
made one more attempt to gather a group of scholars around himself. To 
organize a new seminar, he drafted Mark von Hagen (1954-2019), then 
associate director of Columbia's Harriman Institute, and Frank Wcislo, then 
assistant professor at Vanderbilt, who had just finished a postdoctoral 
fellowship at the Institute. The Seminar met at Columbia University in 
1989. In the words of Lewin, the meeting was an attempt ‘to produce a 


“research coop” ... Not a kolkhoz’.!39 The by now well-established group 


of revisionists were marked by their absence, as were the usual senior 
participants in the National Seminar. But the group that gathered was not a 
new generation, even if the organizers described them as ‘Young American 
Historians in the Field of Twentieth-Century Russian/Soviet History’. Like 
the ‘new cohort’ Fitzpatrick had identified in 1986, most of them had 
completed PhDs in the 1980s, including Ziva Galili (PhD 1980), Jane 
Burbank (PhD 1981), Alan Ball (PhD 1982), Frank Wcislo (PhD 1984), 
Doug Weiner (PhD 1984), David McDonald (PhD 1988), David Shearer 
(PhD 1988), and Stephen Kotkin (PhD 1988). A few were more senior, 
including Jeffrey Brooks (PhD 1972), Laura Engelstein (PhD 1976), Neil 


Weissman (PhD 1976), and Don Raleigh (PhD 1978).!3! 
As far as institution-building was concerned, the venture failed, despite 
the initial enthusiasm of at least some of the participants for ‘an umbrella 


organization for “revitalizing” Russian and Soviet studies in the us’ 132 
While all the scholars present would make a mark on the field in the years 
and decades to come, as a group they did not formulate a research agenda, 
which would have set it apart from ‘the revisionists’. Only one of them — 
Kotkin — would later make an attempt to replace Lewin as the sage and the 
guru of the profession (see Chapter 7). 


Legacy 
In the end, then, Lewin failed as an institution-builder while producing 
relatively little serious research on Stalinism. The projected big books on 
the Stalin years — a second volume on collectivization and a social history 
of Stalinism — never emerged. The collections of essays, chief among them 
the oft-quoted Making of the Soviet System (1985, reissued 1994), were no 
substitute for the elusive monographs. He was not patient enough to do the 
research, which he found mind-numbing. He had no stamina to nurture 
institutions he himself had invented. An ideas man, he got easily annoyed 
by organizational work or the requirement to provide footnotes in scholarly 


works. He left editing to others, if at all possible, !33 and handed over 
organization of the National Seminar as soon as was feasible. 

Nevertheless, he was among the most influential historians in the 
American discussion about Stalinism. His first book, Russian Peasants, and 


his long essay on the Gorbachev Phenomenon, have stood the test of time 
as brilliant pieces of historical analysis, as have a handful of his essays. 
Many scholars were inspired by the big questions he liked to ask, questions 
with philosophical and political undercurrents (to use a favourite term). 
These brought together the ideological influences of his youth with the 
experience of wartime Stalinism and the quite disparate stimuli of his 
subsequent stays in Israel, Paris and Birmingham. An original with 
considerable charisma, Lewin remained in touch with these intellectual 
ecosystems by both continuing travel and correspondence. His mere 
presence at conferences and workshops broadened the sometimes insular 
intellectual world of American academics. 

Second, his attempted institution-building had far-reaching consequences. 
Even as it broke apart over the political bickering between many of its most 
influential participants, the National Seminar, for nearly a decade, created 
an important focus for specialists in Russian and Soviet history. The 
practice of pre-circulated papers, which the Seminar invented, was well 
ahead of its time. Even today, when it is much more feasible due to 
electronic distribution systems, it remains the exception rather than the rule. 
This practice was not Lewin's idea, but part of the process of 
professionalization after he stood back. To most participants, however, the 
intellectual experience of these Seminars would be connected to the name 
of its founder: Moshe Lewin. 

And finally, there were his tireless efforts as a patron, corresponding with 
his clients and talking to them on the phone (late at night), dining them and 
plying them with vodka, writing letters to get them jobs and promotions, 
and protesting if these efforts failed. It is no accident that one of his big 
projects was accomplished by one of his followers who managed to sit 
down long enough to write a sweeping history of the Soviet experience 
which brought together social and political history from a distinctly left- 


wing angle. 134 
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3 
The Russian origins of totalitarianism: 
empire and nation 


Among the flat-earthers 
Harvard Professor Richard Pipes, like Pennsylvania's Moshe Lewin, 


remained silent at the time of the 1986—87 debate recounted in Chapter 1.1 
By his own account, he did not read ‘revisionists’, whom he likened to 
Holocaust deniers. ‘I ignore their work’, he noted. ‘How do you fight 
people who deny the Holocaust? It's like somebody who believes the earth 


is flat.’2 These flat-earthers were, to Pipes, political zealots. They were 
‘like the early Bolsheviks’: ‘broad-minded toward their own kind but 
ferociously intolerant of outsiders’. They formed a ‘party determined to 
impose control on the teaching of modern Russian history’ in the United 
States. In sinister ways, they ‘took over many of the leading university 
chairs’ and ‘imposed their views on students and professional organizations 
... by means of patronage more appropriate to politics than scholarship’. 
The results were predictable: ‘a stultifying form of “political correctness” 
and ‘group think’; more, even: ‘thought control’ unparalleled in history- 


writing ‘save possibly Black studies’ .> 


The feeling of disgust was mutual. Pipes was the social historians’ béte 
noire. A nearly imaginary figure, given that he was infrequently 
encountered at conferences, he represented all they hated: right-wing 
politics, unsubtle anti-Sovietness, the totalitarian model, political history. 
Maybe he was a Russophobe, too, many thought. A Pole, after all. “You 
don't give Russia to the Poles’, Lewin told a reporter, ‘they don't think 


straight. 4 As the non-ironic Pipes countered this ‘ethnic slur’: it was 
‘ludicrous, given that Professor Lewin happens to be himself a native of 


Poland’.® And indeed, Pipes and Lewin were both Polish Jews who had 
fled their homeland in the Second World War — one going west, the other 


east. After they arrived in the United States their work would mark the 
respectable left and right wing of academic debate on the Soviet Union. 
Both contributed to the debate on how Stalinism emerged. 

Pipes was not a historian of Stalinism itself, but of the Russian and Soviet 


empires more broadly.© Nevertheless, some of his most influential books — 
The Formation of the Soviet Union (1954), Russia under the Old Regime 
(1974), The Russian Revolution (1990), and Russia under the Bolshevik 
Regime (1993) — elaborated a coherent vision of the origins of Stalinist 
totalitarianism out of the traditions of Russian patrimonialism and 


imperialism. / To Pipes, Stalinism was the essence of Bolshevik 
totalitarianism, a fusion of revolutionary practice with Russian culture. 
Pipes was also one of the founding fathers of the study of nations in the 
Soviet context. Finally, Pipes was an anti-Soviet public intellectual, pundit 


and policy adviser — a part of his career beyond the topic of this book.® His 
public work was an expression of his self-understanding as a teacher, rather 
than a researcher. He was dedicated to education: teaching undergraduates 
about Russia and about communism, teaching the wider public about the 
evils of the Soviet Union, teaching government about the enemy. His books 
were teaching books: they both came out of his undergraduate teaching and 
were meant to teach a lesson. 


Escape 


One and a half years younger than Lewin, Richard Pipes was born on 11 
July 1923 at the other end of Poland, in Cieszyn (Teschen), formerly in 


Austrian Silesia.? His family united two parts of the new Polish state's 
Jewish population. Pipes's father had been born in Lwow, then called 
Lemberg and located in Austria-Hungary (today it is Lviv in Ukraine). He 
had thus grown up a Habsburg subject. His mother, by contrast, had been 
born under the rule of the Russian tsar. She hailed from an affluent business 
family in Warsaw, then part of the Romanov Empire. In the course of the 
First World War and its violent aftermath, Mark (Marek) Pipes, Richard's 
father, helped forge the new Poland: he fought under an assumed Polish 
name as part of Joseph Pitsudski's Polish Legions. 


The new Polish state cobbled together disparate regions housing a 
multiethnic population previously ruled by the three partitioning powers: 
the German Empire of the Hohenzollerns in the northwest, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire of the Habsburgs in the south, and the Romanov Empire 
in the centre and east. About a third of the population were not Poles, with 
significant minorities of Ukrainians (14 per cent), Jews (10 per cent), 
Belarusians (4 per cent), and Germans (2 per cent). In this situation, nation- 
building could proceed along two possible axes: either by stressing loyalty 
to the state or to the Polish ethnos. The former, which was Pilsudski's initial 
programme, allowed an integration of non-Polish groups into the nation via 
a version of civic nationalism. The latter, which eventually took over, was 
exclusionary and required, at best, full assimilation of Ukrainians, Jews and 


Germans. 10 

The Pipes family was part of the new nationalist establishment 
attempting, in the early post-war years, to build a multiethnic Polish state. 
During the war, Mark Pipes had forged strong friendships with Pitsudski's 


officers ‘who subsequently would run the Polish republic’. !! Thoroughly 
assimilated and well-educated Jews, the family's politics were deeply 
patriotic, although the rising anti-Semitism did worry them. Economically, 


they were well-off businesspeople, part of the ‘Jewish middle class’. !2 


Their political connections and economic means gave the Pipes family 
options Lewin did not have. 

Pipes senior had few illusions about the fate of Poland's Jews under 
German occupation. He knew the honorary consul of ‘a Latin American 
country’ who was willing to furnish false papers. Earlier preparations for an 
escape from an increasingly anti-Semitic Poland had resulted in a war chest 
deposited in a Stockholm bank. False passport in hand, Mark Pipes began 
negotiating exit visas for his allegedly South American family with the 
German occupation authorities. Although he was carefully hiding this fact, 
his fluent German, acquired as a young man in Vienna, would have helped 
in this quest. Eventually he succeeded, and the family left on the first 
available train when services had been restored after the fighting. On 27 
October 1939, they left Warsaw for Breslau, then continued on to Munich 
from where they reached Rome. After a sojourn in Mussolini's Italy, 
Richard and his father escaped in a small hydroplane to Las Palmas, and 


then on by boat to Barcelona. His mother and their dog travelled separately, 
with the luggage, via Genoa. On 7 June the family was reunited. On 24 June 
they continued to Portugal, where with some effort and no small amount of 
luck they found a ship to America. On 11 July 1940, Richard's seventeenth 
birthday, they arrived in New Jersey. As they would learn later, very few in 
their family survived, as attempts to extract other relations had failed. 

The Pipes's escape story was extraordinary. Not only did the entire family 
get away, they were even able to bring their dog along. Only people of 
considerable means, connections, perseverance, and luck could escape 
through Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy to the United States. Escape to the 
Soviet Union was much more frequent, as recent research has pointed out. 
Given the Pipes's politics and social class, however, such a choice was 


unlikely, although not impossible. 13 

Thus, Pipes evaded direct experience of Stalinism. Given his escape track 
from occupied Poland, the future historian of Soviet totalitarianism had 
known only German Nazism first hand. Stalin's quite different 
totalitarianism remained an abstraction, but one which had helped to 
destroy the very Poland which had been the site of Pipes's youthful dreams 
of education and career. He would never forgive this loss, even as he forged 
a highly successful career in the United States. His later travels to the 
Soviet Union would only confirm his notion that the Soviet Union 
continued to be totalitarian. They did not alert him to the complexities of 
life under Stalin itself, or how the country might have changed since the 
death of the dictator. 


Career 


After Pipes arrived in the United States he wrote to a whole range of 
colleges explaining his penniless situation as a refugee, and asked for 
admissions and financial aid. Four institutions replied, and he chose 
Muskingum College in Ohio, without knowing much about it. It turned out 
to be ‘an excellent choice’. During his time there — from September 1940 to 
January 1943, when he got drafted into the army — he learned, first of all, ‘a 
command of English’. He applied to join the Army's Specialized Training 
Program and was sent to Cornell to learn Russian. He graduated in June 
1944 and spent the rest of the war in more or less meaningless posts in 


various parts of the United States. He never saw action and was 


demobilized in March 1946.14 

The language-training and the war had awakened his interest in Russian 
studies. Taking advantage of the GI Bill, he applied to graduate school and 
enrolled at Harvard, where Michael Karpovich was professor of Russian 
history. Karpovich was an extraordinary scholar. Never publishing much, he 
was famous for his polished lectures. He trained important specialists in US 
Russian studies: Martin Malia and Nicholas Riasanovsky would go to 
Berkeley, Leopold Haimson and Marc Raeff would build a programme at 
Columbia, and Pipes would become Karpovich's successor. Karpovich 
brought the traditions of the liberal Russian intelligentsia to Harvard. Born 
in 1888 in Tiflis, he had become radicalized in the 1905 Revolution, later 
drifting from the Socialist Revolutionaries to the liberal Kadets. He studied 
in Moscow and Paris, worked in the war administration from 1916, and 
after the February Revolution became secretary to the Provisional 
Government's ambassador in the United States. As his state disappeared in 
the Bolshevik revolution, he was stranded in the US and began teaching 


Russian history at Harvard in 1927. 15 

Pipes was a model doctoral and postdoctoral scholar. His correspondence 
with Karpovich shows a disciplined and hard-working young man checking 
in with his mentor, systematically implementing his research plan, and 


completing every task on time.!© His stable home life helped with this 
productivity. Alone among the three scholars whose life is explored in the 
first part of this book, Pipes was happily married, never got a divorce, and 
lived in a family with clearly delineated gender roles. Irene Roth, whom he 
had met while at Cornell, was of a similar background. The families had 
even ‘vaguely’ known each other back in Poland. They married in 1946. 
‘My marriage was for me a continuous source of joy and strength’, wrote 
Pipes later. Irene ‘assumed command of the earth, I of the clouds, and 


between us, kept our little universe in good order’.!/ 


Pipes's dissertation topic was Soviet nationality policy, interesting at the 
time because Russian nationalism had all but eclipsed Bolshevik rhetoric in 
the Soviet Union. ‘I wanted to find out why this had happened.’ The thesis 
was done in early 1950. It would become the basis of his first book, The 


Formation of the Soviet Union (1954). The transformation of the thesis into 
a book required more and prodigious research, which Pipes conducted at 
the Hoover Institution in 1950, and in London, Paris and Istanbul in 1951, 
where he interviewed surviving members of the non-Russian governments 


of the revolutionary era, an early example of oral history. 18 

All the while, Pipes competed with Malia for the position of the soon-to- 
be retired Karpovich. In their recollections, both act as if they had nothing 
to do with the final outcome. Pipes had spent the first half of 1956 on a 
teaching gig in Berkeley, and after his return to Harvard found the 
atmosphere ‘heated’. He claimed that he escaped, against Karpovich's 
advice, and spent 1956 and much of 1957 in Paris, the Soviet Union, and 
Switzerland. He returned to Harvard in September 1957 to find that still no 
decision had been reached. Malia was the most likely choice, because he 
was already on an assistant professorship and because his views of Russian 
history were closer to Karpovich's. It came as a surprise when Pipes learned 
that he would get the job. 

According to Malia, Pipes was much less detached. He was ‘campaigning 
for the job’, which involved courting powerful members of the department 
at a 1955 Rome meeting of the World Historical Association (which Pipes 
attended, but Malia did not). Whatever the facts of the matter might be, the 
choice could not have been too hard, given that Pipes had produced a major 
monograph as well as eight published articles in scholarly journals and 
collections, while Malia had been too busy talking to intellectuals in Paris 
and Moscow to finish the footnotes to his unpublished manuscript. He still 
got a chair in Berkeley, and would clash, much later, with Pipes over 
whether Soviet totalitarianism was Russian or Marxist, as well as whether 


or not Lenin had taken German money in 1917. 19 

Pipes would remain in Harvard until his retirement in 1996, interrupted 
only in 1981 for two years’ service on President Ronald Reagan's National 
Security Council. (He is often credited with inventing the phrase ‘evil 
empire’ for the Soviet Union during this time, but when asked in post- 
Soviet Russia if he was the author, he answered ‘Unfortunately, I am 


not. 20) 


Lessons learned 


The odyssey which had brought Pipes from Poland to Harvard began with 
the German invasion in 1939. The Hitler—Stalin Pact and its consequences — 
the destruction of the Polish state, the dual occupation of his homeland, and 
ultimately the Holocaust — were central life shocks. He began his memoirs 
not with his birth, or with his earliest childhood memories, but with the 
moment he learned about the Hitler—Stalin Pact. He was, of course, 
fortunate enough to soon escape, but what he could observe left deep 
impressions: 

Life in occupied Poland returned with surprising rapidity to normal: it is 
amazing how quickly the everyday overwhelms the ‘historic’. This 
experience left me with the abiding conviction that the population at large 
plays only a marginal role in history, or at any rate in political and military 
history, which is the preserve of small elites; people do not make history — 


they make a living.*! 

Even deeper sat the terrible experience of surviving genocide. The 
Holocaust, implemented in Poland after Pipes had left the country, was the 
trauma that drove him to write what he did about Bolshevism. As he 
worked on the murder of the imperial family for his Russian Revolution 
(1990) he was ‘acutely depressed. I smell a whiff of the Holocaust’, he 
wrote in a notebook. Imagining the burned bodies of the murdered imperial 


family conjured up ‘the smokestacks of Auschwitz’ .22 Indeed, the 
experience of escape in the last minute informed his entire approach to 
history. ‘I am’, he wrote, if not a survivor of the Holocaust, then a fortunate 
escapee from it.” His good fortune, however, came with survivor's guilt. ‘I 
find it emotionally difficult to accept that the people I knew and the events I 
have experienced or witnessed have vanished as if they had never existed. I 
find it especially hard to cope with the fact that I am probably the only 
custodian of the memory of many people long dead: much of my family and 
nearly all my school friends, who perished without a trace in the Holocaust. 
I am depressed by this thought because it seems to make life 


meaningless. 23 Thus, he made the memory of the dead his calling. ‘I felt 
and feel to this day that I have been spared ... to spread a moral message by 
showing, using examples from history, how evil ideas lead to evil 


consequences.’ Much of his oeuvre was a displaced discourse on the 
Holocaust, about which ‘enough’ had been written already. ‘I thought it my 


mission to demonstrate this truth using the example of communism.’2* 


The teacher 


A scholar with this sense of mission is unlikely to become an archive rat. 
His interest was not in finding evidence to destabilize perceived wisdom. 
Not that Pipes did not go to the archives or, more frequently, to libraries. He 
also did oral history well before the term was invented. His research was 
prodigious, and he preferred citing primary sources over secondary 
literature. But the role of these sources was different from the way 
‘revisionists’ would use them. Rather than hunting for evidence that would 
falsify what he already knew, he used primary sources as raw material for 
his literary practice. As he described this process: ‘The art of the historian 
consists of selecting, according to his own criteria, some evidence from the 
boundless store of available facts and then weaving them in a convincing 
and, if possible, aesthetically satisfying narrative.’ Writing history was ‘an 


experience akin to the artistic’.2> 


This aesthetic approach worked hand-in-glove with teaching. Pipes was 
the only one of the three major historians discussed here who was genuinely 
interested in educating undergraduates. Lewin preferred to ‘teach teachers’, 
and Fitzpatrick to train researchers. Pipes also advised over sixty PhD 
students, including many scholars mentioned in this book (Peter Kenez, 
William Rosenberg and Daniel Field, for example). But his approach was 
relatively hands-off and remarkably laissez-faire. He simply was not much 
interested in the focused topics doctoral research produces. It was 
intellectual ‘brickmaking’. Pipes was much more interested in the 
intellectual ‘architecture’ of broad interpretations: an ideal fit for the lecture 


hall.26 
Pipes liked lecturing. His memoirs are full of references to teaching, 


which he ‘enjoyed ... ereatly’.2/ He fondly remembered the ‘exhilaration’ 
of teaching his first lecture course. He quickly realized that 1950s students 
had no longer attention spans than their twenty-first century peers: they ‘did 
not exceed ten to twelve minutes’. Hence, he ‘interrupted the lecture at such 


intervals with stories and anecdotes that had some, even remote, bearing on 


the subject’. He was gratified when the class responded with laughter.28 In 
his correspondence he commented on the students he taught, and how they 


did in class.2? He took pride when his enrolments increased, despite his 


reputation as a hardliner in a liberal university.20 And when he went on 
study leave he moved heaven and earth to get a senior scholar as his 
teaching replacement, if the department tried to hire a cheap, inexperienced 


junior instructor.> | 

He vigilantly retained control over his classroom. When university 
bureaucrats tried to impose student evaluations, he refused, pointing out 
that his courses were popular. ‘I prefer my students to vote with their feet, 


or, more correctly, the seats of their pants.’?2 When proposals were floated 
to reform teaching because modern students were ‘primarily concerned with 
self-hood’ he marked such passages with a fat, red “NO!” An incensed letter 
to the inventors of such innovation followed: ‘Students may well be 
“primarily concerned with self-hood’’, he wrote, “but then young men and 
women always were ... The purpose of education is to get them out of their 


own shells and to teach them to be concerned with the world outside.’>> 
His writing and his teaching were deeply entwined. When he began 
thinking about the Russian Revolution book, he first organized a class 


around the theme to get into the swing of things.>4 And in his books he 
distilled lessons for his readers. ‘The tragic and sordid history of the 
Russian Revolution’, he wrote at the end of Russia under the Bolshevik 
Regime, ‘teaches that political authority must never be employed for 


ideological ends. It is best to let people be.”35 

These are the words of a teacher, not a researcher. A teacher needs to 
explain to students why what they learn is significant. Good undergraduate 
teachers are able to distil such meanings. Pipes always wrote with the 
classroom in mind. He wrote for a broad public, not for other historians. He 
was not the only one, of course: Soviet history could teach very different 
lessons. For example, Ronald Suny, one of Lewin's disciples, had this to 
offer: ‘We learn from the Soviet Union several important lessons. One: 
There is no socialism without democracy’. But he then moved on to the 


history of the West, which taught that ‘there is no real democracy without 


socialism’.2© These are not the lessons you learn from studying archival 
documents; these are lessons you develop for the lecture hall. No wonder 
Pipes was cited more often than any other historian of the Soviet 
experience: his work ‘made sense’ of it (see Figure 4.2 in the next chapter). 


The Polish line 


But what was it that Pipes tried to teach? Critics scoffed that it was 
Russophobia, possibly Polish in origin. And one can read his work as an 
indictment of what was wrong with Russia: lack of private property, lack of 
civil liberties, an overbearing police state. We could call this Pipes's ‘Polish 
line’ of thought, a notion he confirmed: ‘When you live next to these 
people’, he stated in 1991, ‘you know some things; for instance, that the 


Russians can be a brutal people.’>/ These ‘Polish attitudes toward Russia’ 
he must have ‘absorbed ... from the air’, he mused in his memoirs. During 
his youth in Poland he had no interest in Russia or its history, but his later 


research ‘confirmed me in some of these attitudes’.-® 


Pipes's ‘Polish line’ originated as a gentle polemic with the Harvard 
establishment, both his doctoral adviser Karpovich and his competitor for 
the succession, Malia. Karpovich, the failed Russian liberal, saw pre- 
revolutionary Russia as part of Europe and on the way to liberal modernity. 
Even the war, he believed, did not have to derail this normal path to 
liberalism, had the tsar been more flexible. But things went wrong, and the 
Bolsheviks stole the Revolution. The rest was not so much history, but an 


aberration.” Malia followed this line fairly closely, and would eventually 
write a major interpretation of Soviet history as not only the result of 


Marxism, but even of the Enlightenment.49 

Pipes would disagree with nearly every one of these statements, save the 
point that the Bolsheviks had not taken power in a revolution but a coup. 
The argument was developed over the course of several books. First came 
Russia under the Old Regime (1974). It was a sweeping interpretation of the 
long stretch of Russian history before the Revolution, which drew strong 
lines of continuity between the old regime and the Soviet empire. At its 


heart was Russia's property regime. The princes of Muscovy, and later the 
tsars of the Russian Empire, lay claim to all land, and would dole it out as 
reward for service to the state. This system worked well for the autocracy 
until the challenge of the French and the Industrial Revolution in the 
nineteenth century. The autocracy was now confronted by intellectuals, 
alienated from both the regime and the peasant majority, and radicalized 
under the influence of Western political thought. Unable to mobilize a 
deeply conservative peasantry, they turned to terrorism, killing state 
officials. Their most prominent and spectacular victim was Tsar Alexander 
II. The government reacted by building a fierce police state. Those who 
fought against it — including Lenin's Bolsheviks — learned its methods, and 
would eventually replicate them, building an even more systematic 
repressive apparatus which monopolized property even more successfully. 
The Soviet regime, then, was politically and economically continuous with 
the Tsarist patrimonial state. This line was then brought all the way up to 
the time the Soviet Union had been rebuilt from the rubble of the Tsarist 
empire. It took two more thick tomes to complete this task: The Russian 
Revolution (1990) and Russia under the Bolshevik Regime (1994). The 
Soviet Union, to Pipes, was a transfiguration of the Russian Empire, of 
Russian patrimonialism, and the late Tsarist police state. 

The ‘Polish line’ could lend itself to Cold War hawkishness, as it did in 
the case of Pipes. But it could also lend itself to a defence of Marxism: if 
the Marxist plant grew differently depending on the cultural soil it was 
planted in, then an American, a German, a French, or a British Marxism 


would build different, more liberal states and societies.7! If what was 
wrong with the Soviet Union was that it was Russian, Marxists could 
simply ignore it and go on building their socialism elsewhere. And indeed, 
the socialist historian Lewin went down just that path. He tended to chalk 
up to Russian authoritarianism whatever “went wrong’ with socialism: he, 
too, ran a ‘Polish line’. 


The conservative line 


Pipes's Polish line thus ran into contradiction with his conservatism: Pipes 
was an anti-Marxist. While he remained a registered Democrat to the end of 
his life, despite his later support of the Reagan administration, never did he 


flirt with socialism, as many of his colleagues did.42 A real caesura for him 
politically were student protests on Harvard's campus in 1969. They began 
his alienation from his institution, which he saw meekly giving in to 
radicals, destroying the Harvard he loved. He was appalled by the violence, 
by the protesters’ lack of refinement, their wilful ignorance, and their 


contempt for learning, contemplation and scholarship.42 He associated the 
uncouth youth he encountered in the protests with the social historians who 
started to make an impact around the same time. In his memoirs, a section 
entitled ‘historical revisionism’ is not about history or revisionism at all, but 
about the protests. Increasingly, he felt that his university, his field, and his 


profession was being taken over by the crazies.*4 

It was only a matter of time until Pipes would react to these real-life 
political sentiments in a scholarly fashion. As he worked through his Polish 
line from the end of the nineteenth century through the final years of 
Tsarism, the Revolution, and the building of socialism, the dissonance of 
his Russocentrism with his anti-communism became stronger and stronger. 
By the end of the second volume of his revolution-epos — ‘the work I was 


born to do’*> — it had emerged as a fully-fledged contradiction. Russia 
under the Bolshevik Regime ended in 1924, with Lenin's death, but in a final 
chapter, entitled ‘Reflections on the Russian Revolution’, Pipes put the 
story in its wider context. Stalinist totalitarianism was a particularly heinous 
instantiation of Russia's special path. It could not be reduced to the one or 


the other.*© ‘Soviet totalitarianism’, he later wrote, in probably his most 
memorable phrase, ‘grew out of Marxist seeds planted on the soil of tsarist 


patrimonialism.’*/ While he thus still disagreed with Karpovich, he 
conceded some ground to Malia, whose stress on the Marxist — even the 


Enlightenment tradition — he partially adopted.48 

This position, however, could still let socialist historians off the hook; 
socialism was corrupted by Russia, and could flourish elsewhere. Pipes did 
not have a clear solution to this problem. For the time being, he joined a 
smaller fight: the one about continuity and discontinuity from Lenin to 
Stalin — a preoccupation of socialist historians. First, he pointed out that 
Lenin had sponsored Stalin. That late in life he had second thoughts ‘should 


not obscure the fact that until that moment he had done everything in his 
power to promote Stalin's ascendancy’. Even after the break, ‘the 
shortcomings he attributed to him were not very serious — mainly rudeness 
and impatience — and related more to his managerial qualifications than his 
personality. There is no indication that he ever saw Stalin as a traitor to his 


brand of Communism.’*? 
Not only was Lenin a patron of Stalin, Stalin was also a devoted pupil of 
Lenin. ‘Every ingredient of what has come to be known as Stalinism save 


one — murdering fellow Communists — he had learned from Lenin.’>° That 
difference still left the door open for arguments about alternative pasts, as 
embraced by Lewin or Cohen. Pipes shut that door as well: In theory, he 
wrote, one could conceive of Trotsky or Bukharin as alternatives to Stalin, 
but in practice no other leader had the chance to replace Lenin. And that 
result was Lenin's fault. “By throttling democratic impulses in the Party in 
order to protect his dictatorship, and by imposing on the Party a top-heavy 
command structure’, Pipes continued, ‘Lenin ensured that the man who 
controlled the central party apparatus controlled the Party and through it, 


the state. And that man was Stalin.’>! 


Resolving the contradiction 


By the end of Russia under the Bolshevik Regime, then, Pipes had worked 
himself deep into a contradiction between his Polish and conservative 


lines.-2 If Marxism became totalitarian only under Russian (or similarly 
non-Western) conditions, then what was the problem with the student 
radicals in Harvard Yard and the socialist historians who seemed to take 
over the field? A teacher and writer had to try resolve this contradiction 
creatively. Pipes did so in one of his most ambitious books, Property and 
Freedom (1999). But the issue had bugged him at least since 1959, when he 
sent an essay entitled ‘Property and Political Power’ to a scholarly journal, 
only to receive ‘crushing criticism’ by one reviewer. The piece was 
rejected, and Pipes wrote to the editor: ‘I don't see how your critic's 
objections could be taken care of without developing the essay into a 


book.’>2 


Property and Freedom presented an argument about the benefits of 
private property, not for economic prosperity like in much of liberal 
thought, but for the attainment and maintenance of individual liberty. In a 
wide-ranging, philosophical book, he argued that there are two competing 
ways to allocate resources: through private property or through political 
power. Where property was widely distributed, it gave property owners the 
means to combat incursions by the state into their lives; where property was 
completely held by the state (or by a prince, king, or tsar) individuals lost 
all ability to resist its power. Russia became a prime example of what 
happens if property rights are not guaranteed and widely dispersed — 
despotism at best, totalitarianism at worst. At the same time, however, the 
tendency of modern welfare states to interfere with property rights had 
worrying implications for liberty: if liberty is based on property, any 
restriction on property rights spells the end of freedom. Be careful not to 
become like Russia, was the message. Hence, the contradiction was 
resolved: Russian patrimonialism and Stalinist totalitarianism became 
radical instantiations of a more universal principle. 


Pipes and Lewin 


Pipes's conservative line seems to make him the ideal representative of the 
generation of ‘totalitarian’ scholars who were allegedly replaced by 
revisionists from the 1970s. However, Pipes and Lewin are patently of the 
same generation. One became the arch-totalitarian, the other the proto- 
revisionist. One declared that Lenin had built totalitarianism and that Stalin 
was his faithful pupil. The other first contained totalitarianism to the 
Stalinist period, then abandoned the term altogether once he became aware 
what a powerful tool it was in the hands of the opposition. 

Their lives also warn of simplistic analyses which deduce a political or 
historical position from the background of the historian alone. Two Polish 
Jews, it turns out, of the same generation, although not the same region or 
social class, with fairly similar experiences of escaping the Holocaust, can 
have diametrically opposed appreciations of the same history. Clearly, 
‘being a native of Poland (even an expatriate one)’ does not determine one's 


‘opinions on Russia’, as one author has warned.-* And yet, the interwar 
Polish context, the war itself, and the Holocaust, all played their role in 


structuring their questions and approaches, even if they led them in 
radically different directions. 

Their life-paths, both as men and as scholars, exemplify the extent to 
which academic history is not the outgrowth of one country or historical 
context. Like the historians who write them, the gestation of many histories 
is global. Lewin was influenced by his politics and his experience of the 
Soviet Union, but also by the many theorists and historians he met along his 
convoluted scholarly path to Philadelphia: Fernand Braudel and the French 
Annales, British Marxists and social historians. The encounter with 
Karpovich put Pipes in conversation with the Russian liberal tradition, 
which sharpened his Polish line considerably. For both, writing during the 
Cold War was an essential context. Thus, neither of these men was the 
product of only one place and one time. Their personalities, their politics, 
and their historical outlooks, as different as they were, were truly 
transnational. As we shall see in chapters to come, this cosmopolitanism 
was the norm in the English-language scholarship on Stalinism. 
Increasingly, it also became widespread in the more self-contained 
historiographies of Germany, France, and the successor states of the Soviet 
Union. 


Nation-breaking 


Maybe the most cosmopolitan subfield of Soviet studies was research on 
nations and nationalism, a field Pipes more or less founded with his first 
book. The fact that first Russia, and then the Soviet Union, were 
multinational empires was ‘a stunning discovery’ of his doctoral research, 


he remembered later.> Other transnational intellectuals had similar 
epiphanies at the same time. Already in 1944, Walter Kolarz (1912-62) 
pointed out that the ‘Soviet regime has developed and expanded the 


aptitude of the Russians for colonizing to an undreamt-of extent.’>© His 
path-breaking Russia and her Colonies (1952) — published half-way 
between Pipes's dissertation and the book — portrayed Soviet policy as a 
failure. There was ‘no future for the peoples of Russia in the sense of a 
genuine political and cultural development’. Like Pipes later, he predicted 
that the Soviet empire would fall apart once real political change would 


occur.>/ Pipes read Kolarz soon after the book was published and included 


it in his bibliography as ‘the most thorough ... study on this subject’. 8 


Kolarz was uniquely qualified for studying the national question. Born in 
Bohemia in what was then the Austro-Hungarian Empire, he spoke five 


languages ‘and read many others’.°? His father had been a prisoner of war 
of the Russian Empire in the First World War. Interned in Central Asia, 
Kolarz senior saw a ‘Russia’ that was far from Russian. What he told his 
son about this experience “perhaps first stimulated the interest in the Soviet 
minorities which ran through so much of Walter Kolarz's published and 


broadcast work’, as one of his colleagues at the BBC speculated.©9 

Where Kolarz catalogued the state of affairs in Stalinist nationality policy, 
Pipes was concerned with its origins. In The Formation of the Soviet Union 
(1954), he showed that nationality was a central problem in the making of 
the new state. Tsarism had been a multinational empire, which broke apart 
once central power was weakened through war and revolution. The 
Bolsheviks originally ruled over only the Russian heartland, but would 
regather the empire under the red flag. According to Pipes, they did this 
largely through military means, but they also made some tactical 
concessions to the national question, namely the creation of formally 
independent union republics (Ukraine, Belarus, etc.) which were fused into 
the transnational Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. To Pipes, this was an 
artificial creation based on force. It required a totalitarian state to be held 
together. Should central authority weaken again, the Union would break 
apart along the borders established as a result of the regathering of the 
empire. 

The Formation would be the foundational text for an entire sub-discipline 
within Soviet studies: the study of empire and nationalities. Until fairly late 
in the game, most of its practitioners came from the right end of academe. 
Like Kolarz and Pipes, they stressed the repressive aspect of Soviet 
nationality policy: nation-breaking. Major scholars in this school included 
Robert Conquest (1917—2015) and Alexander Nekrich (1920-93). 

Conquest began his study of Stalinist nationality policy with one of its 
most gruesome aspects: the deportation of minorities. The title of his first 
book on this subject was restrained and merely descriptive: The Soviet 


Deportation of Nationalities (1960). Ten years later, however, he added The 
Nation Killers to the title. By 1991, he declared Stalin the ‘breaker of 


nations’.°! Such escalation, however, masked an underlying continuity. 
Already in the 1960 book he accused the Soviet Union of genocide. He 
conceded that the deportation of the Volga Germans, Karachai, Kalmyks, 
Chechens and Ingush, Balkars, and Crimean Tatars between 1941 and 1944 
did not compare ‘with the spectacular horrors of the Nazi gas chambers’. 
Nevertheless, there were ‘other ways of destroying a nation’: 

To remove it ... from its homeland, and scatter it widely over an alien 
territory, with a minimum of economic resources, deprived of civil rights, 
of cultural opportunities and of education in its own tongue is, even leaving 
aside the high incidence of actual deaths, a sign that the aim can hardly be 


other than the extinction of the nation, as a nation. 
The genocide convention was attached as an appendix to remind readers 
that the United Nations had defined the term as the ‘intent to destroy, in 


whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious eroup’.°? As we 
shall see in the final chapter of this book, the question of genocide would 
become the centrepiece of the polemic around the 1932-33 famine in 
Ukraine. 

Like Pipes, Conquest thus described Soviet nationalities policies in purely 
negative terms: while the deportation of entire populations under Stalin was 
the extreme end of this policy, 1t encapsulated the hostile attitude towards 
national feelings. Positive policies towards minorities were a ‘façade’, the 
attitude of the authorities deeply cynical: ‘it wishes to exploit or delude 


those who feel national sentiment’. Chapter 8 remains a lucid summary 
of the underlying philosophical assumptions guiding Soviet nationality 
policy — an essential introduction to the topic, which built on Pipes's earlier 
work. It formed the foundation for a short but punchy 1962 publication: 
with The Last Empire, Conquest delivered an overall consideration of 
‘Soviet colonialism’. Stalinism was its essence: ‘Stalin's system’, he wrote, 
‘remains in force’. As far as the developmental aspects of Soviet 
imperialism, such as education and industrialization, were concerned, such 
claims ‘could be, and have been, made by all colonial powers in recent 
times’. While Western empires were ‘going through a process of break up’, 


however, the Soviet one not only defended its colonial holdings, but also 


‘remains expansionist’ 65 


Eight years after the second edition of Conquest's deportation book had 
hit the shelves, the exiled Soviet historian, Alexander Nekrich, published 
The Punished Peoples, which covered much of the same ground, but was 
based on a much broader source base. Nekrich, a Stalingrad veteran turned 
historian, was part of the brave group of Soviet scholars who attempted to 
de-Stalinize their country's history in the 1960s. Nekrich, a researcher at the 
Academy of Sciences and the secretary of the Academy's party cell, took on 
the holiest of the holies: the Great Patriotic War. His 22 June 1941 (1965) 
was published the year after the reformer Nikita Khrushchev fell from 
power (see Chapter 5). Two years later, a Stalinist cabal threw Nekrich, who 
had joined at the front line, out of the Communist Party. His book was 
purged from libraries, its copies destroyed or locked away in the poison 
cabinets of restricted-access special collections. Nekrich, already an 
internationally renowned historian, was allowed to keep his job and his 
salary, but his ability to publish, to travel, even to attend conferences within 
the Soviet Union, was severely circumscribed. Eventually, aged sixty-six, 


he took the painful step to emigrate, leaving his country in 1976.96 

The Punished Peoples moved from Stalin's crimes of omission at the start 
of the war to his crimes of commission later on. Completed in Nekrich's 
final years in Moscow it was, like his 1941 book, an elaboration of what 
Khrushchev had said in his Secret Speech of 1956. Smuggled abroad, the 
book was published in both Russian and English in 1978. Part memoir 
(Nekrich had served in Crimea during the war), part oral history, part 
excavation of the available evidence, The Punished Peoples was a much 
richer book than Conquest's. Nekrich's remarkably balanced assessment 
could draw on sources Conquest did not have. There was oral history and 
unpublished memoirs of witnesses and survivors, unfootnoted throughout, 
but informing the account considerably. There were unpublished 
dissertations by Soviet scholars written during Khrushchev's Thaw, and 
drawing on archival sources. These were available — to Soviet researchers 
like Nekrich — in the dissertations reading room of Moscow's Lenin Library 
(today's Russian State Library). Nekrich seems to have also seen some 
archival sources himself, albeit again without giving a footnote. Finally, he 


critically used German scholarship on the war and the occupation, books 


published after Conquest's studies.°/ 
The opening of the archives has confirmed many of Conquest's and 
Nekrich's conclusions, although researchers now prefer the term ‘ethnic 


cleansing’ over ‘genocide’ to describe these operations.°° It was not for 
nothing that the most accomplished post-Soviet Russian historian of forced 
migration under Stalin, Pavel Polian, dedicated the English translation of 
his book ‘to Robert Conquest and Alexander Nekrich, the first researchers 


of Soviet deportations’.©? Even their numbers, deduced from information 
contained in official Soviet publications, turned out to be reasonably 
accurate. Conquest's overall tally — 1.2 to 1.3 million in the 1960 edition, 
1.6 to 1.7 million in the 1970 edition — was an extremely conservative 


estimate.’ As we now know, Soviet Germans alone furnished 1.2 million 
deportees, Chechens and Ingush 484,000, and Crimean Tatars 182,000, to 
name only the largest groups. And Conquest did not even know about 
Koreans in 1937, and likewise missed the removal of Soviet Finns, Greeks, 


and Italians in 1942.7! Nekrich's overall guesstimate of ‘somewhat more 
than one million’ deported in 1943—44 alone was spot-on. Archival sources 


report a tally for these years of 1,022,700 deportees. /2 


Nation-making 


Within this field, dominated by ‘totalitarian’ scholars focusing on nation- 
breaking, there was one outlier: Suny. He was one of the ‘revisionists’, a 
self-declared ‘Marxist—Lewinist’, and a proudly left-wing professor with a 
‘larger-than-life-size poster of Lenin’ on the door of his Oberlin college 


office. /3 Suny hailed from Philadelphia. His family was left wing and self- 
consciously Armenian. In seventh grade, he earned the title “Comrade 
Suny’ after he had given a report ‘on the achievements of the Soviet 
Union’. Armenian-ness and socialism were the two poles of his identity. As 
a dual obsession with nationality and class in Soviet history they would 
define his scholarly career. ‘Without much self-reflection’, he wrote in 
1999, ‘I wrote about class and nationality, which now seems to have come 


out of my own experience as a leftist Armenian in America.’ /4 


His oeuvre stressed the other aspect of Soviet nationality policy: nation- 
making. It stretched from The Baku Commune (1972), in which nationality 


issues appeared in the guise of spoilers of a more ‘moderate Bolshevism’, ’> 


to studies of post-Stalinist Georgia /® and Armenia, ’/ and on to a series of 
lectures and articles in 1990 and 1991, which tried to come to terms with 
the rising nationalism in the Soviet Union. They would evolve into his most 
influential book: The Revenge of the Past (1993), a thinly disguised polemic 


against Pipes. /8 Together with the works of Yuri Slezkine, a displaced 
Soviet intellectual and early doctoral student of Fitzpatrick, it would inspire 


scholars focusing on the productive aspect of nationality policy.’ 
Landmarks in this literature include Jeremy Smith's investigation of early 
Bolshevik nationality policy, an open challenge to Pipes's focus on 


repression; 0 Kate Brown's poetic Biography of No Place (2003), which 
chronicled the transformation of a multi-ethnic borderland into Ukraine's 


heartland;® 1 and Francine Hirsch's Empire of Nations (2005), which 
focused on the work of experts — economists, statisticians, anthropologists, 
ethnographers and geographers — in the ‘conceptual conquest’ of the vast 


spaces and the many peoples of the Soviet empire. 2 

From the 1990s, an important shift took place in this nation-making 
literature: from looking at the problem from the perspective of the centre, as 
most had done ever since Pipes, to a perspective from the periphery. In 
practical terms, it meant work in archives outside Moscow: in Central Asia, 
in Ukraine, or the Transcaucasian republics. Such work paid much more 
attention to the agency of local and indigenous elites in the making of the 
Soviet nations, the drawing of the borders, the development of languages 


and national cultures.92 Some scholars of this new wave stressed the fact 
that the Soviet project opened up possibilities for self-advancement and 


self-realization among non-Russians, even under Stalin.o4 In particular, 
women could forge alliances with the Soviet state to further their own 


agendas, be it reform of Islam, liberation from local patriarchy, or both.®> 
Others focused on the Soviet Union as an empire and explored the extent to 


86 


which governmental practices amounted to a kind of colonialism,°” a 


surprisingly controversial interpretation, maybe because the notions of Red 
imperialism and Soviet colonialism had long been monopolized by the 


academic Right.8/ 

Nation-making and nation-breaking would be brought together in the 
work of Sheila Fitzpatrick's student, Terry Martin, who worked with both 
central Soviet and republic-level Ukrainian archives. He managed to 
entwine the two themes in one coherent interpretation, building self- 


consciously on Pipes.9® Fittingly, he became a professor at Harvard, where 
together with Pipes he supervised David Brandenberger, who investigated 
what had first inspired Pipes to go into this field: the rise of Russian 


chauvinism in the 1930s.°? 


Reconciliation 
Pipes was pleasantly surprised by Martin: “He seems able and not infected 


with revisionism’, he wrote in 1997.29 How could that be, given he was a 
student of one of the most notorious of the revisionists? Over much of the 
1980s and 1990s, Pipes had felt beleaguered by this well-organized group 
of left wingers who had taken over much of the field. His graduate students 
often defected to this camp. The social historians, on their part, continued to 
see themselves confronted by an anti-Soviet establishment impersonated by 
Pipes (like many scholars growing into middle age, some failed to realize 
that they, now, were the establishment). When the Soviet Union reformed 
under Gorbachev, revisionists celebrated the fact that they had been right: 
this was not an unchanging totalitarianism which could not evolve. When 
the Soviet Union collapsed, Pipes celebrated that he had been correct: this 
system was unreformable, a prison house of nations held together only by 


force. Together with Malia, he harangued ‘the revisionists’ to recant.?! 
But the encounter with Martin started a process of rethinking the politics 


of the field.?7 In 2001, Pipes, the scholar who had likened revisionists to 
flat-earthers and Holocaust deniers, and who claimed that he did not read 


them, cited the arch-revisionist Fitzpatrick in his book on communism.?° In 
a way, he repaid a courtesy Fitzpatrick had extended by citing Pipes in her 


1982 book on the Russian Revolution.?4 Then, in 2004, Fitzpatrick 


reviewed Pipes's Vixi. Memoirs of a Non-Belonger (2003). Besides barbs 
about Pipes's anti-communism, his dislike of Russia and his scorn for most 
of his colleagues, she used the occasion to extend an olive branch. She 
praised him as an iconoclast, ‘a trait I have always found attractive’; she 
noted approvingly that he had ‘not acquired the plastic veneer of most 
public men in America’; and she commended his ‘prickly independence of 


spirit’.?° In reply, Pipes sent Fitzpatrick a short letter, one of only two 
communications between the two scholars I could find in their respective 
archives. It read: ‘Dear Sheila Fitzpatrick, Having read your review of Vixi, 
it occurred to me that you may be interested in seeing how Voprosy Istorii 


handled the same subject. Yours sincerely, Richard Pipes’.?© (The review in 
the Russian journal, of course, was highly positive.) Then, Fitzpatrick 
published the first volume of her own memoirs, My Father's Daughter 
(2010), and Pipes, the alleged non-reader of revisionists, read it as well. It 
clearly impressed him, as did Fitzpatrick's foray into political history in On 
Stalin's Team (2015). When his turn came to write a review of the latter, 
Pipes sounded nearly gushing. Fitzpatrick's was ‘an important book’, a 
‘kind of “revisionism” that was ‘persuasive’ and added ‘a new dimension to 


the totalitarian model’. It was to be ‘warmly welcomed’.?/ 

These were stunning words. Clearly, the Cold War was finally over. Some 
revisionists and some totalitarians were, if not friends, then at least 
reconciled enough to respectfully read each other. They might even agree to 
work on the same project: understanding Stalinism. What a momentous 
historiographical event that was is hard to understand for those who did not 
experience the acrimony of the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s. 
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4 
Unrevisionist revisionism 


Australian beginnings 


Moshe Lewin and Richard Pipes were refugees from Eastern Europe, both 
born in the early 1920s, who brought in their luggage the political struggles 
of interwar Poland, the experience of the Second World War, and the trauma 
of the Holocaust. By contrast, Sheila Fitzpatrick, the scholar at the centre of 
The Russian Review debate, was the much younger offspring of Australian 


radicalism.! Born in 1941, her father, Brian Fitzpatrick (1905—65), was a 
bohemian, a civil rights activist, and a journalist. A mainstay of the 
Melbourne intellectual pub scene, he was also an extremely productive 
historian of Australia, writing influential interpretations of his country's 
economic history from an independently Marxist point of view. He 
managed to accomplish these as a freelancer at the margins of Australian 
academia. Although his books were listed by the University of Melbourne 
as essential undergraduate reading, his repeated attempts to land a job at 
this institution, or at any other, failed. The professoriate balked at the idea 
of having an opinionated troublemaker as a colleague, a non-conformist 
who spent his afternoons in Melbourne's Swanston Street Family Hotel, 
holding forth at the bar, and who also had an eye for young, intelligent 
women. That one of them, his estranged first wife, Kathleen Fitzpatrick, 
had become an associate professor in the department also did not help. 
Finally, professional envy played a part, as his biographer pointed out: 
‘However much he drank, he had produced a good deal more than most 


academic researchers. ’? 

Sheila was her ‘father's daughter’. Brian looms large in the very sad 
memoirs she wrote about growing up in Melbourne in the 1940s and 1950s. 
And while she was frustrated with his drinking, repelled by his affairs with 
young women, and in rebellion against his politics, she also loved him 
intensely, internalizing much of his intellectual habits. First of all was non- 
conformism, a distaste for thought control, intellectual prohibitions, and 


party lines. Second was contrariness, a delight in upsetting perceived 
wisdom and ‘sticking it’ to the establishment, Left or Right. Third was an 
interest in the Soviet Union. Brian was a prominent fellow traveller, 
defending the Soviet Union not only because of the romance of the Russian 
Revolution and because it had saved the world from fascism during the war, 
but also because he balked at what anti-communism stood for: restrictions 
on what could be said or thought, narrow-minded celebration of the status 
quo, philistinism and intellectual laziness. In his daughter's mind, though, 
such uncritical embrace of the first socialist state would transform into a 
forensic attempt at understanding this society. But the impulse to stick it to 


the philistines remained.’ 

The logical rebellion for the daughter of a left-wing maverick, who 
despised university historians as mediocre time-servers on too large 
incomes, would have been to become a cold warrior and an academic. 
Fitzpatrick did the latter, but not the former. ‘We did not’, as her university 
boyfriend put it, ‘react to our parents as strongly as that!’ (Like Fitzpatrick, 
he was the offspring of ‘fathers who exaggerate, drink, and are prone to 


rhetorical flourishes’. Her father did not oppose her decision to become 
an academic. ‘Make sure of a First’, he advised, ‘turn in a meaningless 
modest MA thesis, get an academic appointment, and then, and only then, 
associate yourself with real thinking.’ Academics, he cautioned, were 
‘pleasant people, but quite incapable of rethinking or originating an 
interpretation, and, naturally, suspicious and resentful of anyone better 
endowed’. Sheila, however, decided to ‘become a successful academic 
without ... becoming like them. I was not going to swap originality for 


advancement; I was going to go for both.’> This programme was, of course, 
one her father had tried, too. 

The combination of a left-wing socialization with the need to develop a 
perspective on the world distinct from her overbearing father led to a ‘non- 
committal stance that was a betrayal of both sides’, as she scathingly 


summarized in retrospect.© For a long time after leaving Australia her 
working hypothesis about the Soviet Union was that both the Left (her 
father and his fellow-travelling friends) and the Right (the people who 
attacked her father as a presumed communist) were likely to be wrong. This 


position, which would cause her endless trouble later, was already visible in 
her first scholarly publication, printed just before she left Australia in 1964 
for doctoral study abroad. ‘Interpreting Soviet Literary Politics: The 
Scholar and the Party Line’ was a review of recent publications on Soviet 
literature. ‘Typically’, Fitzpatrick wrote later, ‘my stance was “a plague on 


all your houses”.’’ The cold warriors were as misguided, she implied, as 
the fellow travellers (her father). ‘Certainly at this comfortable distance’, 
the 22-year-old wrote about the British pro-Soviet celebrities Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, ‘it is hard to image how the Webbs convinced themselves or 
anyone else that Stalin was not a dictator.’ She listed other examples of left- 
wing misrepresentations of Stalinism, ‘less notorious but as distressing’, 
before moving on to the other side. ‘It is almost obligatory’, she observed, 
‘in American works on Soviet literature to surround their text with an 
introduction and conclusion on the concept of totalitarianism.’ Oddly, 
however, these same scholars seemed to be wedded also to the idea of 
Russian exceptionalism and continuity with the result that ‘more than one 
scholar has wondered if pre-revolutionary Russian government was not also 
totalitarian’. Others took cover ‘behind the facts and the newspaper files’, 
said very little, and wrote no more than ‘academic footnotes to an anti-Party 
line’. The article also prefigured her later interest in the politics of culture, 
as had her first work of independent research, her fourth-year honours 
thesis. And it identified a type of historian she would eventually become — 
the ‘debunker’. ‘Debunkers’, she wrote, were ‘relatively rare in Soviet 
studies’. In contrast to the moralists, they ‘do not take sides in a conflict but 


point to the invariable futility and meanness of human endeavour’.® 


This tendency to see the ‘futility and meanness of human endeavour’ was 
a somewhat perverse result of the relationship with her father. The constant 
taunts at school — Brian was rumoured to be a communist, and sometimes 
showed up drunk, embarrassing his daughter — the miserable home life with 
an unhappy mother and an alcoholic, unemployed father: these experiences 
left wounds which ‘never have quite disappeared’, as Fitzpatrick's second 


husband noted.” They formed a view of human nature which was much less 
optimistic than her father's had been. People, it seemed, were ‘naturally 
mean’: ‘people either enjoyed causing each other pain, as at school, or 


couldn't help it, as at home’.!9 The political attacks she suffered later for 
the assumed politics of her research, and the nasty politics of academia, did 
nothing to soften this dark view of human nature, which, as one of her 
students observed in an insightful interpretive essay, formed the 


philosophical undercurrent of her historical study of Stalinism. 1] Tt was this 
assumption of the fundamental meanness of much of humankind that 
allowed her to see Stalin as popular with a distinct constituency, without 
seeing such support as to his credit. ‘Stalin's worst qualities and values’ 
explained his ‘popular support’, she wrote, to Daniel Field, in the course of 


The Russian Review melee of 1986-87.!2 

Finally, Fitzpatrick was also the product of the history department of the 
University of Melbourne. That department's ‘emphasis on primary sources 
and objectivity stayed with me for life’, she wrote. The training she 
received as a historian dovetailed with her father's example: his most 
influential books were based on substantial and innovative primary 
research, accomplished with the help of his second wife, Sheila's mother 


Dorothy. 13 At Melbourne, Fitzpatrick also learned some Russian, which 
she put to work in her fourth-year honours thesis on Soviet composers and 
their influence on the public. This work with primary sources had her 
hooked: ‘I couldn't image that there was anything else in the world I would 


rather do.’ 14 


Secondary socialization: Oxford and Moscow 


At the time, the custom for up-and-coming Australian academics was to go 
abroad, to Oxford or Cambridge, to get a degree, often to return to make a 
career back home. Fitzpatrick followed this pattern, only she did not come 
back until much later. Her choice was St Antony's College, Oxford, 
renowned as a spy factory. She arrived there in 1964. 

In her memoirs, she remembers her time at St Antony's as miserable: ‘I 
hated Oxford from the start.’ There were no historians of the Soviet Union, 
her supervisor was a literary scholar with intelligence connections, and 
Oxford was not in the business of teaching its doctoral students anything. 
‘Go off and write your book’, they were told. This recollection is somewhat 


uncharitable, probably tinged by the personal unhappiness she experienced 
at the time: the conflict with her father had escalated to non-speaking terms, 
and her love life was chaotic, to put it mildly. Soon, several deaths clouded 


her world, including that of her father. 15 

In 1984, she recounted a somewhat different story when agitating for a 
concerted effort to teach doctoral students about sources on Soviet history. 
‘When I was at Oxford’, she wrote in a memo, ‘the Sheldonian 
bibliographer John Simmons used to teach a Soviet bibliography course in 
which he would lovingly explain, for example, how the three editions of the 
Bol'shaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia differ, which editions of Lenin's works 
contain what, and at which letter of the alphabet the various dictionaries of 
revolutionary biography etc broke off. It was the only thing they taught you 


at Oxford, but I must say it came in very handy.’ 16 Such training dovetailed 
with the empiricism she had brought from Melbourne. She agreed to teach a 


summer school along these lines in 1984,17 and a similar introduction 


became ‘her first graduate course at the University of Chicago’. 18 A clear 
line thus runs from her Melbourne to her Oxford training and on to her own 
oeuvre, as well as the training of the ‘Chicago school’ (of which more 
below). 

Fitzpatrick had soon resolved that, in order to do real historical research 
on the Soviet Union, she would have to go there and get into the archives. 
Neither was easy, but she accomplished it. She even travelled to Japan 
quickly to marry a university boyfriend in order to get British citizenship, 
which made her eligible for a British-Soviet student exchange — the only 
path to doing research in the Soviet Union. (Needless to say, the marriage 
did not flourish.) After many trials and tribulations, described in detail in 
the second volume of her memoirs, she was off to Moscow and the 
archives. 

In an early autobiographical essay, Fitzpatrick remembered her first year 
in Moscow in 1966. In the Soviet Union, life was ‘a struggle’ — but it was ‘a 
struggle that often pays off for the foreign students in knowledge and 
pleasure’. Written in 1982, while she was battling to establish herself in US 
academia, she presented herself as an unambiguous go-getter who got into 


the archives by the force of her wits. 19 Later, when she had become ‘the 


great Establishment historian on the Soviet Union of her generation’29 she 
remembered the same episodes somewhat differently: as a combination of 
her own chutzpah with an academic-political game played by her 


supervisor, which happened to work in her favour. 

The research Fitzpatrick did in this first big project was political history 
of the Civil War: a study of Anatoly Lunacharsky and his Commissariat of 
Enlightenment until 1921 (an endpoint chosen because she ran out of space 
rather than material). Combining archival with informal oral history it was 
neither social history nor was it on Stalinism — the two fields which would 
make her notorious as a ‘revisionist’ later. But she learned several things 
which pointed to the path ahead. She encountered educational policies 
which amounted to affirmative action of proletarian cadres; she learned how 
to work in the Soviet archives, which gave her considerable clout among 
historians; and she learned something about the complexity of the Soviet 
political system if seen ‘from below’, that is, from the perspective of one 


commissariat rather than from the top of the hierarchy.22 

But the stay in Moscow in 1966 had another effect: 1t deepened her 
alienation from the established positions in the Cold War. In the course of 
her research she was adopted by Igor Sats, Lunacharsky's one-time 
secretary and a major player in Novyi mir, an important literary journal 
which, under the determined editorship of Alexander Tvardovsky, tried to 
push the limits of what could be said about the past and the present. (It was 
Novyi mir which first published the later dissident, Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn.) The Novyi mir crew were no dissidents. They were 
Communist Party members and devoted to the cause of building socialism. 
Sats was an Old Bolshevik — one who had joined before the Revolution. 
They saw themselves as something like a loyal opposition: non-Stalinist 
communists. As Fitzpatrick began to see the Soviet world not only through 
the eyes of the archival files she encountered, but also through the eyes of 
Sats and his friends, she again achieved a position normally unavailable in 
the Cold War. You were either a fellow traveller or an outright communist, 
forever excusing all Soviet actions; or you were an opponent and a 
supporter of the dissidents. Sheila was neither. The dissidents reminded her 


far too much of her father, and her loyalties were to her Moscow friends, 


who were communists but critics of the regime.> 


Americanization 


Melbourne, Oxford and Moscow were not the last stages of Fitzpatrick's 
transnational formation. ‘By origin you are an Australian. In the past you 
were English, and now you are an American’, began an interview in a 


Soviet newspaper in 1989.24 By now, the scholar who had left Melbourne 
an Australian and entered the Soviet Union British was one of the most 
prominent ‘American Russianists’ included in anthologies bringing their 


research to the attention of Russian-reading audiences.2> Sometimes, her 
mysterious origins in the left wing of an incomprehensible country far, far 
away were remembered and spun into creative accounts explaining her 
infuriating success. ‘Some say I got the archives because my father is a big 
man in the Australian Communist Party’, she wrote to her brother. ‘There 
are many rumours of that kind about me: one student in effect asked me to 


intercede in his behalf with KGB.’2° But what was lost to most observers 
was that the way she saw the world, and her intellectual reflexes were not 
American at all. They were an idiosyncratic mixture of an upbringing in a 
marginal political subculture in Australia overlaid by secondary 
socialization in an, again distinct, Moscow milieu. This individualism 
augured well for original research, but it also led to political difficulties 
with all sides. 

Fitzpatrick's ‘American’ identity was acquired haphazardly. After 
finishing her doctoral thesis, Fitzpatrick spent 1969-71 as a research fellow 
at the London School of Economics. She could have secured an ongoing 
teaching-and-research position, but she was so uninterested in the 
undergraduate classroom that the natural choice was for a postdoc instead. 
True to her position outside the front lines of the Cold War, she cultivated 
good relations with both the ‘cold warrior’ Leonard Schapiro and his 
nemesis, historian E. H. Carr, of whom she was ‘in awe’, as she wrote to his 


biographer. / In 1971-72 she obtained a one-year contract with the 
University of Birmingham, home of the economic history group around R. 


W. Davies, which then also included her later nemesis, Moshe Lewin. In the 
following year, it was a contract position in Slavic Languages and 
Literature at the University of Texas at Austin, followed in 1974—75 by a 
temporary gig in history at St John's University in New York. Between 
1975 and 1980 she worked on a non-tenurable Associate Professor position 
at one of the major centres for Russian studies in the United States: 
Columbia University in New York. In 1980, after a failed fight for tenure, 
she moved back to Austin to take up a full professorship. Seven years later, 
she was promoted to a named chair, only to leave in 1990 to the University 


of Chicago.28 


Revisionist 


In the United States, Fitzpatrick began to position herself as a social 
historian of Stalinism, a field of research that appealed to her sense of 
historiographical adventure: there was relatively little social history of this 
period and developing this perspective was likely to be controversial. It 
could be used to stick it to the establishment. Her first volley was ‘Cultural 
Revolution in Russia’, published in 1974, just ahead of a conference later 
that year which would result in a volume marking this territory. They dealt 
with the cultural corollary of the First Five-Year Plan and forced 
collectivization: ‘class war on the cultural front’. The cultural revolution 
was ‘the product of grass-roots enthusiasm among local party and 
Komsomol activists’. The leadership ‘did not need to instruct’ these 
activists to go after bourgeois intellectuals and bureaucrats, long an 


irritation to the radicals. All Stalin needed to do was ‘to unleash them’.2” 
These were carefully calibrated provocations. Just when campus radicals 
embraced Mao's cultural revolution as the latest form of human 
emancipation, Fitzpatrick assimilated it to Stalinism. But Fitzpatrick 
thumbed her nose at the academic Right as well by suggesting that Stalin's 
revolution from above had a popular base. Indeed, she seemed to suggest 


that it was a revolution from below.-! Fitzpatrick's argument, then, seemed 
to repeat for Stalinism what other ‘revisionists’ did for the Russian 
Revolution at the same time: deny that it was an (illegitimate) coup and 
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celebrate it as a (legitimate) revolution.” Fitzpatrick, it seemed, was a 


Stalinist. This was a mind-boggling misreading of her position, which 
careful reading could have dispelled, but it was hard to avoid in an 
atmosphere where there were only two camps: those against the Soviets and 
those for them. 

These impressions were solidified with the next provocation. Education 
and Social Mobility (1979) was, in one sense, a sequel to her Lunacharsky 
book: it took up the story of educational policy where the first volume had 
left it off, and brought it all the way to the end of the cultural revolution in 
1932. But it also marked her turn towards social history. In its most 
controversial passages, she showed that the Bolsheviks instituted a massive 
affirmative action programme in education which trained an entire 
generation of new cadres loyal to the regime that had advanced them. 
Stalin's Great Terror of 1937—38 then catapulted these former proletarians 
into positions of power, now vacant because of the blood-letting among old 
Bolsheviks. The implications of this argument raised colleagues’ blood 
pressures. If Stalinism had social support, did this not imply its legitimacy? 
This pleased neither the Right nor the Left, and the claim that these new 
Stalinists were old proletarians irritated Marxists intent on loving the 


working class.>2 

Finally, in 1982, Fitzpatrick published a textbook called The Russian 
Revolution, her only book closely connected to what she otherwise treated 
as a necessary evil: undergraduate teaching. As she wrote to her editor just 
before signing a contract in 1979, her teaching the Russian Revolution ‘has 
made me organize my ideas and given me the chance to test them on an 


undergraduate audience’.2> The Russian Revolution developed her position 


beyond the front lines in a tightly constructed volume: another provocation 
in all directions, but in some ways probably more annoying to the Left than 
the Right. It assimilated the early years of Stalinism to the Revolution, 
denying the kind of clean break between Lenin and Stalin many were 
agitating for. In subsequent editions she went even further down that path, 
treating the Great Terror of 1937-38 as the final upsurge of revolutionary 
fever. The worst excesses of Stalinism, then, were an integral part of the 
Russian Revolution. She even used the word ‘totalitarian’ and cited Richard 


Pipes approvingly.>4 The latter was confounded. A ‘quite conventional and 
in some respects even un-revisionist’ account, he wrote later, not knowing if 


he should approve or reproach the well-known ‘revisionist’ for not being 


one after all.°> 


Power struggles 


These intellectual endeavours were embedded in both a struggle to find 
continuing employment — solved only in 1980 when she became a full 
professor at Austin — and in a power struggle within the field of Soviet 
studies more broadly. Here, most opponents were on the academic Left. 
One was Stephen Cohen, who first thought she might be an ally. In 1972, he 
invited Fitzpatrick to participate in a panel at the annual convention of the 
central institution for scholars of the Soviet Union in the United States: The 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies (AAASS), 
the precursor of today's Association for Slavic, East European and Eurasian 
Studies (ASEEES). The panel tried to prove that the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) was a viable alternative to Stalin's revolution from above, and 
Fitzpatrick's assigned role was ‘to make this argument with respect to 
cultural policy’. Her research into the question, however, had unearthed so 
much evidence to the contrary, that instead Fitzpatrick delivered a paper 
which argued that the relatively tolerant cultural policies of the NEP ‘were 
actually proving unviable, ... because the lower-class, “hard line” majority 
of the Communist Party ... disliked them’. Typically, Fitzpatrick ‘was not 
displeased with this conclusion, which I saw as an interesting discovery’. 


To her surprise, however, ‘Cohen was’. 


The tensions continued to grow. After Fitzpatrick had married the 
political scientist Jerry Hough, in 1975, she was held responsible for his 
increasingly controversial opinions, but also for having ‘corrupted and 


radicalized’ him.>/ By the mid-1980s, relations between Fitzpatrick and 
Cohen had broken down. In his 1985 collection of essays rethinking the 
Soviet experience — which Fitzpatrick pointedly ignored — Cohen criticized 
her for ‘minimizing’ and ‘obscuring’ Stalin's crimes, a charge he would 
repeat nearly verbatim during The Russian Review debate a year later. He 
left it open if Fitzpatrick was motivated by ‘an overreaction to the 
revelatory zeal of cold-war sovietology, the highly focused nature of social 
historical research, or an unstated political desire to rehabilitate the entire 


Stalin era’. He added dismissively: ‘such elliptical scholarship is not real 
scholarly revisionism’. Whatever common ground there had been originally 
had disappeared completely. ‘I thought’, Fitzpatrick reminisced two decades 
later, ‘he was whitewashing “original Bolshevism,” and he thought I was 


whitewashing Stalinism.’ These mutual suspicions exploded in The 
Russian Review exchange. 

The second opponent on the Left was Moshe Lewin. In 1984, Fitzpatrick 
invited him to the first of three workshops at the Harriman Institute, 
Columbia University, which, as she wrote to him, would shape the field: 
This will be the first in a series of workshops on the social history of the 
Stalin period. Their purpose is to identify the community of scholars in the 
U.S. working in this field, discuss problems of interpretation, methodology 
and sources, and familiarize ourselves with the work currently in progress. 
The participants — probably 15-25 scholars, including some recent PhDs 
and a couple who are still finishing dissertations — will almost all be social 
historians, most of them actively engaged in research on the Stalin 


period.> 9 

Although this was not Fitzpatrick's intention, to Lewin, these plans must 
have looked like a takeover of the agenda of his National Seminar, which 
was going from strength to strength (Chapter 2). More, still: Fitzpatrick's 
agenda seemed to hijack his own. In The Making of the Soviet System, 
published the year after this invitation was issued, Lewin described himself 
as ‘a historian who tries to practice and promote the study of Russian/Soviet 
society’ and framed the agenda in similar, but chronologically wider, terms: 


social history of twentieth-century Russia, ‘especially the Soviet period’ .49 
To add insult to injury, Fitzpatrick arrogated the position of main 
commentator and agenda-setter to herself: she would set out the ‘general 
problems’ and then guide the discussion of ‘young scholars’ — exactly the 


kinds of activities Lewin had come to the United States for“! 
Collectivization, rural—urban interconnections, and Soviet labour history, 
likewise, were what Lewin had explored in both his dissertation book and 
many of the essays which would appear, a year later, as The Making of the 
Soviet System (1985). Fitzpatrick, meanwhile, was a specialist in the 
narrower ‘field of cultural policies’, as he had defined her expertise in 


1979.42 Now he found her playing his role — the role of the generalist who 
is writing a big-picture book: the never completed Stalin's Russia: A Social 


History? Lewin did not attend the workshop.44 

Fitzpatrick tried to assert leadership of the community of historians of 
Stalinism just at the time when Lewin had run out of steam in his own 
attempt to do so. ‘After taking stock of my first five years in the U.S.’, he 
wrote to William Rosenberg in January 1985, ‘I had to reorient my work 
into more research which means much less external and occasional 


activities.’4> From now on, his correspondence is full of polite rejections of 
proposals which would actually have put him into the position he thought 
he deserved. Leadership, it turned out, was hard work. And hard work was 
something Fitzpatrick never shied away from. In addition to her research 
and her teaching, she was engaged actively in what she described as ‘field- 
building’.*° 

The relative backwater of Austin, Texas might not appear like the ideal 
place to build a Soviet studies centre, but this did not stop Michael Katz, the 
chairman of the Slavic Department. Fitzpatrick became his co-conspirator. 
‘UT-Austin is the natural center for Soviet studies in the Southwest’, she 
wrote to a possible patron in the university hierarchy in June 1984. Funding 
Soviet studies, she argued with no lack of chutzpah, would help UT-Austin 
‘to combat a lingering reputation for parochialism and practical-technical 
bias’. Establishing no less than three chairs would put it in the league with 
‘the Harvards, Columbias and Princetons’ which have ‘always stressed 


Soviet Studies’.47 In the same year, Fitzpatrick helped found the 
programme for Soviet and East European Studies at UT-Austin, which 
subsequently grew through the new appointments she consistently lobbied 


for.43 A major journal, The Slavic Review, organ of the AAASS, moved to 


Austin, and funding was secured from government and private sources.+? 
By 1988, the Soviet Center had received US government (‘Title VI’) 


funding, an ‘important breakthrough’. 0 

Her field-building activities during those years also included editing a 
handbook on sources on social history, which would allow doctoral students 
to orient themselves about the source base, even without expert 


supervision;> | and service on the National Council for Soviet and East 
European Research, as well as the Subcommittee on Soviet History of the 
Joint Committee on Soviet Studies (JCSS) of the Social Science Research 
Council Joint Committee which, from 1984, funded the activities of the 


National Seminar,.>2 These activities embroiled her in conflicts with Cohen, 


who chaired the Subcommittee on Soviet History.> 3 Her work on the 
organizing committees for the National Seminar on the NEP, and the next 
one on the 1930s, and her more and more prominent role in these, furthered 


her conflict with Lewin. 4 


Brouhaha 


Her struggle to establish herself as a politically independent scholar and a 
leader in her field thus took place on a range of levels. It was a struggle to 
displace Cohen and Lewin and assert her own leadership in the quickly 
growing field of the social history of the Soviet Union in general, and 
Stalinism in particular. Eventually, the various resentments which had 
accumulated as a result of this power struggle exploded in The Russian 
Review affair of 1986—87. 

The paper which sparked the debate originated as Fitzpatrick's agenda- 
setting piece at her first Columbia workshop in February 1985. The original 
was less confrontational than the final result, quoting, for example, the 
totalitarian model as a fairly good fit for the Stalin years and referring to 
Lewin's writings as ‘profitably’ combining Trotsky's view of the ruling 
class with the ‘state-against-society model’. Lewin, she wrote, provided ‘a 
plausible explanation of socio-political dynamics in the Stalin era’ — albeit 


only of some phenomena, not of others.>> The argument got a little sharper 
in a paper for the Third World Congress for Soviet and East European 


Studies in Washington at the end of the year. >0 But the reactions were 
positive. Stalin biographer Robert Tucker, who was on the panel, thought it 


was ‘interesting and useful’. 3” Already, before she could deliver the paper, 


The Russian Review editor Daniel Field asked Fitzpatrick for a copy. 8 


Soon he sent it out to reviewers, with an eye to publication. 


The reactions were negative. One thought it was a ‘rather self-serving 
hodge-podge’. It was ‘evasive’, not pointing out that the new social 
historians had not just methodological but also ‘direct ideological 
differences with their predecessors’. The account of the older literature was 
‘very sketchy’, and there was not enough detail about the new historians 
either. ‘I don't think that this should be published in its present form.’ 
Another reviewer was unhappy with the conciliatory tone. ‘The basic thrust 
of the article seems to be an attempt to reconcile everyone (with the 
possible exception of the “young Turks”), to argue that social history is not 
a threat to pre-existing viewpoints.’ This would sound like a repudiation of 
her own work — especially the cultural revolution argument — as ‘people 
seldom bother over nuance’. Completely missing the point Fitzpatrick was 
trying to make — that social history might find social processes relatively 
independent of the political process — the reviewer felt that the claim to the 
importance of social history contradicted the claim that it did not invalidate 
the idea of revolution from above (and, hence, totalitarianism). Field, 
however, accepted the essay with some suggestions for amendments, adding 
optimistically: ‘I think this is a fine piece and, especially if the 


commentators do their job properly, will do real good for the field.’>? 
Fitzpatrick reacted to some of these criticisms, but ignored many others. 
Following Field's recommendation, she added a footnote noting that some 
‘revisionist’ themes had already been discussed by Merle Fainsod — an 
admission which would not save her from accusations that she had ignored 


his work.©9 And she deleted a self-critical section, which described how the 
sources had falsified her initial hypothesis about the cultural revolution: ‘I 
wanted to make the case for “revolution from below” but could not find a 


way round the fact that my narrative began with signals from above.’©! In 
the published version she instead rehearsed, in a footnote, her careful 
formulations in the Cultural Revolution volume (‘elements of “revolution 
from below”’), while conceding that she now accepted the importance of 


initiative ‘from above’ 62 


No doubt, both Field and Fitzpatrick did expect controversy. “Bearing in 
mind your reader's appropriate comments on evasiveness’, Fitzpatrick 
wrote, ‘I have changed a few of the offending passages. But one danger of 


not being evasive is that you may end up saying more about yourself than 


people need or want to know. 03 She was right to be apprehensive, but what 
came her way clearly took her and Field aback, as we have seen in Chapter 
I, 

Meanwhile, her original point got lost in the storm. Her research tactic 


was misread as an interpretation of Stalinism ‘from below’.°4 As 
Fitzpatrick wrote to Roberta Manning in early 1987: 

What struck me in this debate is that I really am much more of a relativist 
on historical explanation than most of you. I am interested in getting new 
angles on things, putting things together in a new way. When I dislike an 
interpretation, it is often because I think it is boringly familiar, overworked 
to the point of sterility. ... I currently want to downplay the state because I 
think that is the only way to get a new perspective on Soviet society in the 


1930s. ... It is a research strategy, not a substantive intellectual position. 


The book that never was 


Although she failed in promoting this tactic, in the long-term the controversy 
boosted Fitzpatrick's reputation as the enfant terrible of the social history of 
Stalinism. Ultimately, it helped her career. From 1994, Fitzpatrick was cited 
more often than Lewin (Figure 4.1), although never as often as Pipes (Figure 
4.2). 
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Figure 4.1 Google Ngram for ‘Sheila Fitzpatrick’ and ‘Moshe Lewin’. At 
the time of the Russian Review debate, Lewin was still cited more often. By 
the mid-1990s, Fitzpatrick would surge ahead. 
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Figure 4.2 Google Ngram for ‘Sheila Fitzpatrick’ and ‘Richard Pipes’. 
Pipes reached his maximum popularity in the years following his service on 
the National Security Council. Thereafter, his citations decreased. 
Fitzpatrick, meanwhile, went from strength to strength, nearly reaching 
Pipes's popularity by the early 2000s. 


In the short-term, however, the debate had negative consequences. ‘My 
skin is temporarily a bit thinner than normal’, wrote Fitzpatrick in October 


1987, ‘though I trust this is not evident to readers of R[ussian] R[eview]. 66 


This was an understatement. Sometime in March, she had got into a shouting 
match on the phone with her friend and long-term supporter at the University 
of Texas at Austin, Sidney Monas, a ‘shameful spectacle’ and clearly 
unprecedented. ‘Please let us not do that sort of thing’, he wrote shortly 


thereafter in an attempt at mending fences. ‘I realize you were upset.’©/ 
Short-term loss of temper fed into longer-term psychological fallout. When 

the storm broke, Fitzpatrick had been working on a book entitled Stalin's 

Russia: A Social History of the 1930s. Back then she had announced, 


optimistically, that the volume ‘should be finished in 1986°.88 She had just 


sent a proposal to Oxford University Press and soon signed a contract. 69 
Four chapters had been ready since early 1984, and bits and pieces of other 
chapters were written as articles which, with one exception, were all 


subsequently published. 0 Another chapter — on peasants after 


collectivization — had been drafted for a workshop in 1985 7] But the book 
itself would never be completed. ‘It was the viciousness of the subsequent 
debate I think’, Fitzpatrick wrote to me in 2017, when I inquired why the 
book project was dropped, ‘or perhaps just the general viciousness of the 
time. I became very depressed and for several years couldn't write or even 


do research, and when that was over I had lost the thread of that book.’ /2 
The plans for the book evolved over the course of the 1980s until it 
merged into three other projects. At first, it was an ambitious, chronological 
history of the entire Stalin years, including war and post-war. Then, the 
1940s and 1950s were amputated and the book concentrated on the 1930s. 
By 1988, the project had grown out of proportion despite no longer covering 
the 1940s and 1950s. Now, she thought about a two-volume version. Volume 
one would cover the collectivized village (later written as Stalin's Peasants). 
Volume two would be concerned with ‘classes of enemies’ (it would lead to 


two books: The Cultural Front, and Tear Off the Masks).!3 


Establishment historian 


The recovery from depression was aided by a new marriage — this time a 
happy one — to the physicist Michael Danos, and a relocation to the 
University of Chicago in 1990, which also marked Fitzpatrick's final 


acceptance as part of the historical establishment in the United States. This 
new status was confirmed when she served, in 1997, as President of 
AAASS. Intellectually, the end point of the process was a 
reconceptualization of the social history of Stalinism as the history of 
everyday life. What was originally one book became three. First was Stalin's 
Peasants, which built on one of the completed chapters of the original book, 
much additional research, and material from the newly opened archives. She 
had envisioned this work already in 1986, although then as part of the larger 
book on Stalin's Russia. ‘Will we add more to our present understanding of 
the impact of collectivization’, she asked rhetorically in her riposte, ‘by 
continuing to focus exclusively on state intervention and response, or by 


trying an “anthropological” study of the post-collectivization village?’ /4 In 
1989, she announced publicly that she was in the process of finishing the 


book, /> although she still feared controversy. “You already can't stand 
Lewin’, Hough wrote to her, ‘so it is not clear to me why you just don't go 
ahead and write it in broad enough terms to be readable. I guess you don't 
want the controversy, but other than scars from your childhood, I don't see 


what you have to lose.’ /6 

In Stalin's Peasants, Fitzpatrick's world view found its perfect expression. 
The peasants were victims of the regime, but victimization did not ennoble 
them. The Russian village, like the intellectual village of the revisionists, 
was riven by strife, resentment and jealousy. The peasants were smart, to be 
sure, making the best of a terrible situation, working the system to their least 
disadvantage. Indeed, when given the chance, they worked it for their own 
ends: during the Great Terror, when asked from up high to identify ‘enemies 
of the people’ among local officials, they did so with relish, denouncing the 
former collectivizers, who often lost their lives as a result. Thus, they had 
their revenge, which for a moment satisfied their resentments. But it would 


not ease their lot.” 

Having dealt with the village, Fitzpatrick moved on to the city, applying 
the same approach: the history of everyday life. Essentially, this was social 
history without a focus on structure and devoid of class analysis — which she 
found too contaminated by Marxism to be useful. Informed by what she had 
learned about Soviet life from Sats and other Moscow friends, and drawing 
on both her own research and that of her doctoral students, the book 


documented in detail the trials and tribulations of the average Soviet citizen 
who tried to make a living in Russia's cities of the 1930s. Remarkably, for a 
major critic of totalitarianism, the Soviet person emerging from these pages 
was extremely isolated — atomized, to use the words the totalitarians would 
use. Fitzpatrick had abandoned the idea of writing social history with the 


state left out that she had promoted in 1986.78 

The final book in the series was a collection of essays circling around the 
theme of social identity, which had interested her for a while. It was 
published at a time when the most fashionable approach to studying the 
1930s was to focus on subjectivity (see Chapter 7), but Fitzpatrick dealt with 
the phenomenon with the tools of the social historian and from the 
perspective of everyday life. Tear off the Masks explored the way in which 
social categories were ascribed by authority, accepted, negotiated and 
reworked by individuals, and contested by their peers. The book also 
returned to the post-war years, which were now possible to research thanks 


to the open archives. /? 


The ‘Chicago school’ 


The unwritten Stalin's Russia had an afterlife not only in the three main 
books Fitzpatrick would publish in the decade between 1994 and 2005. It 
also became a framework for an entire group of researchers flocking to 
Fitzpatrick during her Chicago years. During her tenure at the University of 
Texas at Austin (1980—89) she advised the dissertations of Yuri Slezkine 
(1989) and Roger Reese (1990), which resulted in the first two important 


books of the new school.°" Since moving to the University of Chicago in 
1990 she established this institution as the largest doctoral programme in 
Soviet history outside the successor states: the “Chicago school’. 

The first generation of Chicago graduate students largely produced studies 
on the formative years of Soviet society, from the First to the Second World 
War: James Andrews on science and technology in revolutionary Russia; 
John McCannon on the ‘Red Arctic’ (both 1994); Matthew Payne on the 
Turksib (1995); Golfo Alexopoulos on outcasts and citizenship; James 
Harris on the influence of the Soviet provinces on the making of the Soviet 
system; Terry Martin on nationalities policy; Steven Richmond on theatre 


censorship (all 1996); Matthew Lenoe on journalism; Emily Pyle on 
veterans’ policies and their impact on village social relations (both 1997); 
Joshua Sanborn on military conscription (1998); Jonathan Bone on the 
Soviet Far East (2003); and Michael David on tuberculosis (2007). Of this 
first cohort, Julie Hessler (1996), Christopher Burton (1999), Stephen Bittner 
(2000) and Kiril Tomoff (2003) reached out into the war and post-war 


years. 81 


The tendency to gravitate to the 1940s and 1950s became stronger in the 
next cohorts of Chicagtsy, as they came to call themselves in a Russified 
self-identification. Now, most worked on the war and post-war years, for 
which new archives as well as other sources were now freely available: 
Steven Harris on housing under Khrushchev (2003); myself on Second 
World War veterans (2004); Charles Hachten on property relations (2005); 
Rachel Green on war orphans; Brian Lapierre on hooliganism under 
Khrushchev (both 2006); Edward Cohn on the Communist Party in the late 
Stalin years (2007); Alan Barenberg on Vorkuta (2007); Mie Nakachi on 
reproductive policies during and after the war (2008); Benjamin Zajicek on 
psychiatry (2009); Kyung Deok Roh on the institute of world economy 
(2010); Michael Westren on deportees (2012); Andrew Janco on refugees 
(2012); Rachel Applebaum on Soviet—Czechoslovak contact (2012); Natalie 
Belsky on evacuees (2014); Kristy Ironside on price policies (2014); Leah 
Goldman on Soviet composers (2015); and Flora Roberts on Central Asia 


(2016).82 Only two of this latest cohort worked exclusively on the interwar 
years.°2 One particularly adventurous student ventured into economic 


history, covering not only the Stalin years but also the post-Stalin decades.94 

These scholars form a relatively dense network of shared information, 
shared stories and shared loyalties, an esprit de corps sometimes perceived 
as cliquish by outsiders. More important, however, is another commonality: 
a style of doing history clearly inspired by Fitzpatrick's example. Members 
of this school are, as a rule, archive rats — or ‘archival fetishists’, as critics 
say. A lot of pride is taken in knowing the archives well and mastering a 
large number of primary sources, often from multiple locations. Projects are 
usually driven by an open-ended question and a set of sources, rather than by 
a Clearly articulated theory. Theorizing happens as part of the process of 
making sense of data; it is not seen as an end in itself. The theories employed 


tend to come from the social sciences rather than the humanities: classical 
anthropology, the rethinking of modernization theory as ‘neo-traditionalism’, 
neo-totalitarianism, welfare state theory, anthropology and sociology of 
property, sociology of group formation and disintegration, or political 
economy. This orientation, together with a strong empiricism — critics would 
say ‘positivism’ — created a literature with a particular flavour and style 
distinctive to this school. 


Return to political history 


While thus training an entire school of socio-cultural historians, Fitzpatrick 
looked for new frontiers. And she also faced a new set of critics. As we shall 
see in Chapter 7, by the 1990s a new cohort of scholars had emerged. They 
were inspired by new cultural history and the linguistic turn, and began to 
focus on Fitzpatrick's old topic of regime support — but this time not 
grounded in social mobility, but in ideas. Self-indoctrination led to regime 
support, they argued, not the self-interest of cynical social climbers, as in 
Fitzpatrick's work. A parallel critique targeted the fact that Fitzpatrick's 
Everyday Stalinism focused on ordinary city folk and their struggles to 
survive. Did the political elite not also have an everyday life? Did 
Fitzpatrick again commit her old sin and leave the politics out? 

The establishment historian countered such criticism by writing the history 
of everyday life of the dictator's entourage, now possible because of archival 
access, oral histories, and new, uncensored memoir literature. An early 
manifesto pointed out that the fashion of social and cultural history (which 
she herself had helped to promote) predisposed scholars not to do the most 


obvious history the open archives now allowed: political history.°> A decade 
later she followed suit herself with a study of the Politburo, published just at 
a time when writing biographies of Stalin had suddenly become a la mode 
again (Chapter 5). Rather than follow this trend, however, Fitzpatrick chose 
the perspective of Stalin's closest collaborators to write a new history of the 
highest levels of Soviet society: team Stalin. This book was both a return to 
her earlier interest in political history and an extension of her everyday-life 


approach to the realm of high politics.8© 


The consequences of iconoclasms 


Fitzpatrick, then, forged an impressive transnational career relying on her 
wits and her ambition, hard work and considerable mental toughness. A 
pioneer in archival history of the Soviet period and a school builder, she 
became an influential player not only in the English-language literature on 
Stalinism but also in a transnational discourse encompassing the former 
Soviet space. She was a major driver of the professionalization of the field. 
Along the way, she also contributed to a narrative about the historiography 
of Stalinism which we have critiqued in the first chapter and will dismantle 
further in chapters to come. It told the history of the field as a succession of 
generations, each with its own paradigm: totalitarians, revisionists, and post- 
revisionists. As we shall see in the remainder of this book, this story required 
those who recounted it to forget a lot of what had been written earlier. 

Both Fitzpatrick and Hough, for example, believed that she had 
‘discovered’ affirmative action, social mobility, and their role in 


Stalinism.” This claim was widely accepted,°8 but in fact, Fitzpatrick's 
most controversial book developed a theme the Marxist Isaac Deutscher had 
first touched upon: a new cohort of Bolsheviks of working-class or peasant 
extraction, he explained, had made dizzying careers in the wake of the Great 
Terror, which opened up positions and allowed an extraordinary cadres 
exchange unseen before or after. These, Deutscher wrote, were Stalin's 
constituents who had ‘a vested interest in his rule’. In a nutshell, then, we 
find the thesis of Education and Social Mobility in Deutscher's 1949 Stalin 


biography.®? Other instances of forgetting about predecessors sometimes led 
to vigorous protests during The Russian Review debate (Chapter 1), and I 
shall list more in future chapters. 

Partially, this forgetfulness was a function of the rudimentary formation of 
the field when Fitzpatrick entered it. Soviet history was not taught at the 


University of Melbourne when Fitzpatrick was a student.29 There was no 
established curriculum, no reading lists, no historiographical narratives like 
this book to guide students engaged in self-education. At St Anthony's, she 
was basically told to go and write her book. Her adviser was a literary 
specialist ignorant of primary sources, archives, and historical methodology. 
When she went to Russia for the first time, her knowledge of Soviet history 


was so shaky that she did not know who the great purger Nikolai Yezhov 


was.?! Thus she learned on the job, and her ‘discovery’ that there was 
affirmative action for proletarians in Soviet society was exactly that: an 
archival finding. Had she had the kind of doctoral adviser she would become 
herself, she might have learned that this insight was not so new. But no such 
adviser existed in her life. 

But the forgetfulness was also part of the intellectual sensibilities she had 
absorbed from her father: iconoclasm, an essentially negative approach to 
those who came before. This tendency was already well-established during 
her Melbourne University days. ‘It was more my style’, she later wrote of 
her student self, ‘to criticise or deny any intellectual influence’, generally 
only admitting ‘to negative stimulus from lectures and tutorials, keeping 


positive reactions largely to myself > 22 This very same style was evident in 
her contributions to The Russian Review brouhaha in 1986—87, and explains 
at least some of the negative reactions she received. 

The iconoclasm also explains another aspect of Fitzpatrick's career. While 
she became a prolific adviser of doctoral students and a patron for young 
scholars, she was never much interested in undergraduate teaching — an 
activity much more reliant on the work of others and thus more likely to 
foster a consciousness of one's own indebtedness to precursors. A physically 
small, short-sighted, and shy young woman she was glad of the authority 
academic gowns bestowed on tutors when she first forayed into the 


university classroom at Melbourne in 1962-64.93 Unlike her self-confident, 
charismatic father she was not a born university teacher; what interested her 
was research — ‘doing’ history. ‘Just reading and teaching it’, she noted in 


her memoirs, ‘always interested me less."?* She was interested in learning 
new things, not teaching what she already knew. 

This focus on research rather than teaching occasionally led to odd career 
choices. When, in 1969, the London School of Slavonic Studies asked her to 
choose between ‘a teaching position with prospects of permanency’ and a 
one-year research fellowship with no teaching obligations, she indicated her 
preference for the latter. ‘Looking back, it's hard to imagine how I could 


have been so stupid’, she later wrote ‘with astonishment’.?> Thus began a 


string of temporary positions. This life, together with the controversies she 


courted, created considerable stress, often triggering depression.2° It was 
only in 1980, after two path-breaking monographs, that she managed to 
secure an ongoing teaching-and-research position at the University of Texas. 
And it was only after her move to the University of Chicago in 1990 that she 
was able to realize her second calling: to become a school builder. 
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5 
Stalinism with Stalin left in 


Epiphany 

Sheila Fitzpatrick was a geeky ten-year-old Melbournian when, on a 
Saturday afternoon in 1951, Robert C. Tucker had an epiphany. He was in 
Moscow. 

I had been browsing in the Academy of Sciences bookstore and was 
walking down Gorky Street toward the U.S. embassy on Mokhovaia. In full 
view below was the Red Square and, off to its right, the Kremlin. ... 
Suddenly I had ... a momentous thought ...: What if the idealized image of 
Stalin, appearing day after day in the party-controlled, party-supervised 
Soviet press, were an idealized self in Horney's sense? If so, Stalin must be 
a neurotic ... [with] political power unprecedented in history. ... The Stalin 
cult must reflect Stalin's own monstrously inflated vision of himself as the 
greatest genius of Russian and world history. ... Finding out what was most 
important about him would not require getting him onto a couch; one could 


do it by reading Pravda, while reading Horney! l 

Tucker was a hostage of Stalin. Born in Missouri in 1918, he now worked 
at the American embassy in Moscow. He had married a Russian just before 
such liaisons had become illegal after the war. An exit visa for his wife, 
Evgenia Pestretsova, was not forthcoming. Tucker was thus stuck in Stalin's 
capital, reading Soviet newspapers for a daily bulletin of translations for the 
embassy, and watching the Stalin cult grow ever more grotesque. In his 
spare time he read and re-read Karen Horney, a feminist psychoanalyst who 
had liberated her field from the notion of ‘penis envy’. Her final book, 
Neurosis and Human Growth, had arrived in the diplomatic mail in 1950. 
Tucker would make use of her idea of a dialectic between a person's ‘ideal 
self’ and his or her ‘real self’, the tension between our view of who we 
would like to be with who we empirically are — a possible cause for 


neurosis.2 


Tucker's 1951 epiphany was intellectually satisfying. The idea of the 
neurotic in the Kremlin who created the cult around his own person to meet 
his psychological needs not only explained what Tucker read day in and day 
out, and what he could observe on the streets of Moscow. It also helped 
make sense of his own situation. Why would the Soviet government not 
allow the handful of Soviet subjects who had married Westerners to leave 
the country? Clearly, it was not in the interest of the Soviet government ‘to 
allow such a trivial matter to fester in relations with our own and other 
foreign governments’. So why do it? Horney's theory provided the answer: 
Stalin's neurotically over-inflated view of himself extended to his state and 
to the people manning it. The women who slept with foreigners implied that 
the local men were not good enough. Hence that the state was weak. Hence 


Stalin was emasculated.’ 

Tucker's Saturday afternoon epiphany was a transnational moment, 
bringing together central European psychological thought in its New York 
elaboration with Soviet sources, Tucker's own personal situation, and his 
observations of Soviet reality. The long-term results of this fusion would be 
two landmark studies of Stalin's life: Stalin as Revolutionary (1973) 
covered his youth and rise to power; Stalin in Power (1990) continued the 
story to 1941. A planned third volume on the war and post-war years was 


never finished.* This chapter explores these volumes in the larger context 
of biographical writings on Stalin. It shows the centrality of this literature to 
the study of Stalinism and further expands on two themes raised in earlier 
chapters: transnationalism and scholarly forgetfulness. 


Marxist decades 


Tucker's psychoanalytical volumes built on decades of Marxist scholarship. 
Three books in this tradition stand out. The disillusioned French communist 
Boris Souvarine (1895—1984) set the pattern in his hostile 1935 biography 
of Stalin. It established the basic storyline later work would follow. Because 
of a sluggish translator, the English edition only hit the bookshops in 1939, 
just when the Hitler—Stalin pact made many sympathetic to this reading. It 
disappeared from the shelves again after Stalin had become ‘Uncle Joe’ to 
Americans from 1941: a man fighting the good fight against Hitler. 


Souvarine presented Stalin as presiding over a ‘counter-revolution’ leading 


to a ‘new sort of capitalism’.> The book anticipated many later 
interpretations, such as the notion that the Civil War had transformed 
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Bolsheviks into proto-Stalinists,~” or the idea that in Stalin's First Five-Year 


Plan, planning ‘disappeared in the plan’./ Souvarine was adamant that the 
Great Terror was directed by Stalin personally, an interpretation which has 


stood the test of the archives.® He hated Stalin, whom he portrayed as ‘lazy 
and intriguing’, without foresight, “except on the vulgar plane of personal 
relationships when the preservation of his power was at stake’. He was 
without political vision, a lacuna forcing him to ‘adopt a day-to-day policy 


by borrowing from right and left’ 3 

Leon Trotsky further built on Souvarine's sketch. Writing in exile, after he 
had lost the power struggle, he portrayed Stalin as a practical worker 
without theoretical understanding who played no role in the heroic October 
of 1917. He later became the counter-revolutionary leader of the new class 
of Soviet bureaucrats, an interpretation later inspiring the left wing of the 


social historians of Stalinism. 10 Trotsky's Stalin biography, meanwhile, was 
‘subverted by the bile and hatred that motivated him’, as his own 


biographer remarked.!! Stalin was an ‘Asiatic’ with a ‘jaundiced glint’ in 
his eyes, ‘a clever schemer, a cynic, a person capable of the lowest sort of 
conniving’, Trotsky wrote. He had ‘neither theoretical imagination nor 
historical intuition nor the gift of foresight’ and his intellect ‘always 


remained immeasurably inferior to his will’.!2 Stalin did not take such 
slights lightly. He sent a man with an ice axe and Trotsky's blood was 


splattered across his unfinished manuscript. 13 

More cold-blooded was Isaac Deutscher's account. Of nearly the same 
generation and of a similar political background as Souvarine, Deutscher 
was born in 1907. He hailed from Galicia, then part of Austria-Hungary. 
Brought up in an observant Jewish family, he lost his faith early and 
became an atheist as a young man. Soon, he was converted to Marxism, and 
in 1927 joined the Communist Party, an illegal organization in Poland. A 
trip to the Soviet Union followed in 1931. Deutscher returned to Poland and 
formed an anti-Stalinist group, leading to his exclusion from the 


Communist Party. Deutscher's crime: he had called for a united front 
against Nazism. In April 1939, less than half a year before Hitler's troops 
attacked Poland, Deutscher moved to London to work for a newspaper. The 
move saved his life. His family was murdered by the Nazis. London would 
remain his home, where he made a living as a freelance journalist and 
historian. Stalin. A Political Biography (1949, second edition 1967) made 


his name, followed by a three-volume biography of Trotsky. 14 

While Deutscher clearly did not like Stalin, he did appreciate his 
achievements. Writing after the Soviet victory in the Second World War, he 
described Stalin as an unsympathetic lower-class brute whose despotism 
was historically necessary to drag Russia out of its backwardness and win 
the war against fascism. Perusing all the — then still rather scarce — sources 
on Stalin's life, the former communist tried as hard as he could to overcome 
his anti-Stalinist biases and write what he saw as a balanced history of the 


Soviet Union from the Revolution to the end of the Second World War.!> 
Unlike Trotsky, he did not minimize Stalin's role in the pre-revolutionary 
Bolshevik Party, or the Civil War. Like Souvarine, he did not separate 
Stalinism from Bolshevism. Instead, he saw Stalin as one legitimate and 
logical heir of Lenin — a line the vast majority of subsequent biographies 
would follow. Collectivization and the First Five-Year Plan were not 
‘revolution betrayed’, as Trotsky and his followers would have it. Stalin did 
not lead a ‘counter-revolution’, as Souvarine had claimed. Instead, he led a 
‘second revolution’. The communization of Eastern Europe after the war, 
likewise, was not Red imperialism but a ‘revolution from above’. 

These concepts would have a long history. Tucker would adjust the 
scheme, uniting the ‘second revolution’ (1928—32) and the Great Terror 
(1936-38) as two stages of the ‘revolution from above’ — today a standard 


way to read the history of Stalinism.!© Deutscher's notion that conquered 
Eastern Europe was subjected to a ‘revolution from above’ would be 
reconfigured by Jan Gross, who used the term ‘revolution from abroad’ 


instead. ! 7 
Deutscher's narrative was grounded in his Marxism, which taught him 
that history was deterministic. Stalinism had happened. Hence it was 


necessary. Hence the historian had to show that this was so.!8 The only 


time this commitment broke down was in the chapter on the Hitler—Stalin 


Pact, among the most scathing indictments of Stalin's diplomacy. 1’ Here, 
the former activist was unable to transform himself into the dialectical 
fatalist he believed the historian had to be. Instead, Deutscher diagnosed 
mistake after mistake. After all, it had been Soviet policies towards Nazism 
which had most estranged the young communist Deutscher from his party. 
And it had been the results of these policies which had enabled the Nazis to 
kill his family. 


The Thaw 


Between the first and the second edition of Deutscher's Stalin, a momentous 
event took place: in 1956, at the 20th Party Congress, Nikita Khrushchev, 
First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), spoke 
about the dead boss. In the worst kept ‘secret speech’ of history, 
Khrushchev denounced the ‘Cult of Personality’, Stalin's rudeness, and his 
egocentric brutality. In particular, the destruction of communists in the 
Great Terror and his various failings as a military leader in the run up to and 
during the Second World War, fired Khruschev's ire. Muiraculously, 
however, all of Stalin's policies, apart from the destruction of communist 
cadres and the wartime deportation of nationalities, turned out to be correct: 
the sidelining of the oppositions, collectivization and dekulakization, and 
the Five-Year Plans. Such half-heartedness was unsurprising: Khrushchev 


had been one of Stalin's closest associates.29 
Nevertheless, the Secret Speech was a major event. Communists all over 
the world suffered a ‘collective nervous breakdown’, according to a less 


than sympathetic observer.7! Although cringeworthy hagiographies of the 


dear leader continued to be written,2~ leftists in the capitalist world became 
more likely to exorcise Stalin from Leninism, to declare him an aberration 
or a wrong turn, as we have seen in the examples of Stephen Cohen 
(Chapter 1) and Moshe Lewin (Chapter 2). 

The 22nd Party Congress of 1961 marked a deepening of the ‘shift 
towards shaming and disgrace’ of the dead leader, culminating in the 
removal of his body from the Lenin Mausoleum on Red Square on the night 
of 31 October. A new edition of the history of the CPSU increased criticism 


of Stalin by a notch, and biographies of prominent victims were published 
‘in unprecedented quantity’. Moreover, ‘terror literature’ appeared in print, 
a canon far exceeding Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's famous Gulag novella, One 


Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich (1962).23 

Meanwhile, professional historians were kept on a short leash. Already in 
1957, the journal Questions of History was slapped down by the Party 
leadership, its editor-in-chief reprimanded and her deputy relieved of his 
duties. Their error had been ‘revisionism’ of the early history of the Party. 
A group of historians from Moscow State University were sentenced in 
early 1958 to labour camp sentences of up to a decade for ‘counter- 
revolutionary revisionism’. They had been foolish enough to point out that 
Khrushchev — the First Secretary of the Party — had been an accomplice of 


Stalin and his crimes.24 

More careful was a group of researchers who reconsidered the history of 
collectivization. This topic did not directly indict Khrushchev, but certainly 
would be critical of Stalinism: still a risky bet. The key historian was Victor 
Danilov at the Institute of History of the country's central research 
institution: the Soviet Academy of Sciences. From 1956 he published on 
various aspects of this problematic past, although his research on the topic 
preceded the Secret Speech by years. In 1958, he became the head of a 
research team on the history of collectivization, which gained access to 
formerly closed archives. A major conference followed in 1961, and in 
1964 the Danilovites presented a massive tome of nearly 800 pages, the first 
professional, archive-based Soviet history of this cataclysmic event. A 
second volume was planned, supposedly bringing the story to 1937. The 
proofs were with the publisher when Khrushchev was dismissed in a coup 
by his closest associates and sent to his dacha into retirement. ‘Within 24 
hours’, writes a historian of Soviet historiography, the proofs were 
withdrawn, ‘never to see the light of day.” Soon, the manuscript began to 
circulate as samizdat — unauthorized, typed-up copies passed from hand to 


hand between trusted friends.2> 

Soon, bolder minds ignored what could be published altogether. Roy 
Medvedev, a Communist Party member, convinced Leninist, and a friend of 
Danilov, authored one of the most damning pieces of historical writing on 
Stalin. Drawing on unpublished memoirs and oral history from survivors, 


this book was not meant to be a biography, but a study of Stalinism's 
crimes. Inevitably, though, it spent quite some time on biographical issues, 
painting a scathing portrait: Stalin as an evil and immoral mediocrity of 
great ambition, a vain, malicious, envious man who compensated his 
inferiority complex with ruthless brutality against his intellectual, political, 


or military betters.2© 

Finished in 1968, four years after Khrushchev's fall and during a period of 
Leonid Brezhnev's conservative retrenchment, the book had no chance of 
publication. Too radical was the dissonance of Medvedev's vision with the 
official Soviet view: he criticized ‘mistakes’ during collectivization, 
mentioned the man-made famine of 1932-33, acknowledged that the Great 
Terror victimized many ordinary citizens (not just communists), indicted the 
entire Stalinist leadership for complicity in the dictator's crimes, and even 
compared the Gulag with Nazi extermination camps. Medvedev was 
excluded from the Communist Party. Smuggled abroad, the manuscript was 
published in English in 1972, followed by German, French, Italian, 
Japanese, Russian and Chinese editions. It provided an alternative to 


Deutscher as the standard Marxist interpretation of the Stalin years.2/ 


Putting Stalin on the couch 


This was the situation when Tucker began writing. There was no lack of 
literature on the dictator, but Souvarine's, Deutscher's and Medvedev's 
Stalin had remained a social type — the son of the freed serf, the brutal 
lower-class activist, the half-educated upwardly mobile proletarian, forever 
insecure and resentful of his social and intellectual betters. This roughly 
hewn image was a result of the approach. To Marxists, people were — at 
least ‘in the final instance’ — expressions of social forces, not complex 
individuals. This sociological reductionism was one of the great strengths of 
Marxism: it made it possible to ignore the white noise of complexity and 
hear only the clear harmonies of the historical dialectic. But as far as 
understanding people was concerned, this was never a successful strategy. 
The twentieth century's other great guru was more obliging. Sigmund 
Freud's movement never tried to make a revolution or take over a state. But 
as far as influence among the thinking elites of Europe and the Americas 


was concerned, psychoanalysis was as successful as Marxism. It was only a 
matter of time until it would turn to the problem of Stalin. Indeed, some 
pedestrian attempts were made early on to explain Stalinism through 


childhood beatings and anxieties over fused toes.2° But it would only be 
with Tucker's first volume that a serious attempt would be made to put 
Stalin on the couch. 

After Stalin's death and the granting of the long-coveted exit visa for his 
wife, Tucker returned to the United States to become an academic. Here, he 
read all the available biographies. Deutscher, Souvarine and Trotsky, he 
wrote, had provided ‘very penetrating passages of psychological 


characterization’.2? Tucker read Khrushchev's speech, published in the New 
York Times on 5 June 1956, as portraying ‘a neurotic personality precisely 
in Horney's sense, an example of the “arrogant-vindictive” type’. This 
Stalin was ‘a self-idealizer, insatiably hungry for the glorification that the 
public cult provided’. He was ‘easily aroused to vindictive hostility by 
whatever appeared to detract from his inflated vision of himself as a leader 
and teacher of genius. His aggressions ... were the other side of his self- 


glorification.’ 30 Tucker latched on to Khrushchev's description of how 
Stalin edited his official biography. Stalin, it turned out, had written it 
himself! Khrushchev's report thus confirmed Tucker's hypothesis of ‘an 
organic link between the cult of Stalin and the official idealization of 


Stalin's Russia’?! This slightly tendentious, if plausible, reading was 


supported by other new evidence. Tucker read with relish the new 
publications made possible by Khrushchev's Thaw and by the continued 


trickle of dissidents and defectors to the West.22 

The resulting image was complex. Tucker's Stalin might have been a 
neurotic, but he was also a major player among the Bolsheviks, one of 
Lenin's most faithful lieutenants, a major contender for the leadership and, 
eventually, the dictator: the centre of ‘Stalinism’. Tucker broke with the 
habit of historians sympathetic to Bolshevism to see Stalin as essentially a 
tactician without a vision, driven only by his will to power and his 
resentments. Instead, Tucker's Stalin was one of the best political strategists 
among the Bolsheviks. He did have a political position: the revolution from 
above, which Tucker saw as prefigured in the positions he took in the 


leadership struggle. Far from simply copying Bukharin or Trotsky, he had 
his own line all along. This position remains original — and controversial — 


in the political history of Stalinism.>> 

Tucker also provided a subtle version of the thesis of a logical evolution 
from Leninism to Stalinism. While Stalinism was not the same as Leninism, 
it was one legitimate heir of the Bolshevik tradition. Tucker stressed Lenin's 
long-term support of Stalin, which only gave way at the very end to a 
shocked appreciation of the monster he had created. Stalin, in turn, was a 
‘heavy-handed professor of Leninism with complete command of the texts 
in his field’. He was the ‘systematizer’ of Lenin's thought, an intellectual 
contribution many in the Bolshevik party appreciated, who had neither the 
time nor the ability to immerse themselves in Lenin's writings. They 
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needed, not Trotsky's ‘rarified interpretation of Leninism’, but ‘a 


textbook’ 4 
If Tucker's appreciation of Stalin's Leninism was closer to ‘totalitarian’ 


interpretations of the continuity from Lenin to Stalin?’ than to the later 
Lewin—Cohen version of ‘revisionism’, it also prefigured subsequent work 


on ‘Stalin as Marxist’.2© Moreover, it pointed the way to newer 
interpretations of the rise of Stalin, who do not see him as simply 
manipulating the levers of power at his command as the General Secretary 


of the Party.>/ Instead, Tucker stressed that Stalin succeeded because of his 
‘extraordinary skill as a political strategist’, who managed to convince 
strong forces in the Bolshevik Party that he was the leader they needed, ‘an 
uncommonly gifted man’ who knew how ‘to navigate the treacherous 


waters of Bolshevik politics with skill’, a ‘master politician’ 28 That this 
talented man was also a neurotic with a vindictive streak, a man who 
suffered from terrible inner turmoil because his idealized self-image could 
not be reconciled with what others saw, and what the dictator himself at 
times suspected was true — these psychological ‘trifles’ (as Bolsheviks 
would call the role of personalities in history) would matter once he was in 
power: in the Great Terror, ‘untold thousands of loyal party members and 
other Soviet citizens would have to be condemned as covert enemies of the 


people so that Djugashvili could prove to himself and Russia that he really 


was Stalin’ 39 


The evil spirit of Bolshevism 


If Tucker had hoped to write the definitive biography of Stalin, he was 
scooped. Adam B. Ulam (1922-2000) worked in parallel and drew on the 
same source base. His engagingly written, often scathing, and at times 
darkly funny Stalin: The Man and His Era was published in the same year 


as Tucker's first volume: 1973.49 Ulam started from the other end of the 
continuum of politics and psychology than his psychoanalytical colleague, 
but arrived at strikingly similar conclusions. If Tucker had been unable to 
separate the neurotic Stalin from the politician, Ulam found it impossible to 
divorce the Bolshevik from the psychopath, no matter how hard he tried. 
The two were just too closely entwined. 

Ulam was yet another of the many Polish Jews who would make such a 


deep impact on Soviet studies in the United States.7! Like Lewin, 
Deutscher and Richard Pipes, he got away from Poland just in time, in 
1939. Of the entire family, only Adam and his brother survived the Second 


World War.42 By the time he wrote his Stalin, he was a tenured academic at 
Harvard, a ‘Russia watcher’ and ‘Kremlinologist’ with a historical bent. 
Stalin was his ninth book, which built on previous studies of Marxism, 


Bolshevism, and the history of Soviet foreign policy.73 
His analysis was premised on the assumption that Stalin was a typical 
Bolshevik and that the pathologies of his person reflected those of 


Bolshevik ideology, revolutionary political culture and Soviet politics.44 
The deeper he got into his study, however, the more he had to concede that 
Stalin was an extreme case. His Stalin, like Tucker's, was vindictive, 
suspicious and cruel. At times, he teetered at the brink of madness. What 
Ulam set out to show was the method of this insanity: ‘Stalin epitomized 


the Communist mind.’4> It was the madness of Bolshevism in power, but 
also the lunacy of dictatorship more generally: a solitary and risky business. 
The more powerful Stalin became, the more vulnerable he felt, and the 


more vulnerable he felt, the more vindictive he became.*° 


Ulam's Stalin was a complex personality, a sociopath and an extremely 
intelligent politician, who could control his violent emotions and temper his 
pathological suspiciousness if it was in his own self-interest (which he 
equated with the interest of both the Soviet Union and the Bolshevik 
revolution). Most importantly to Ulam, he was a Marxist, ‘a man for whom 
power was a mandate to build and transform’. He lusted for power not for 
its own sake (or in order to stabilize his inflated image of himself, as Tucker 
had it), but for the sake of the cause. Stalin, Ulam declared, ‘was not a 
hypocrite’.47 

Over wide stretches, the book was a confident presentation of what Stalin 
supposedly felt and thought as much as what he did. Like Tucker, then, 
Ulam tried to get into Stalin's head, and like Tucker he did so through a 
close reading of Stalin's public utterances as well as by interpreting the 
descriptions left by witnesses. Unlike Tucker, however, Ulam did not 
employ any explicit psychological theory. His method consisted in ‘cold 
empathy’ — the attempt to think oneself into the context and the mind of a 


historical actor one does not identify with.48 This non-theoretical approach 
had the advantage of saving Ulam's prose from psychoanalytical jargon. As 
theoretical fashions come and go, this lack of sophistication made Ulam's 
Stalin age better than Tucker's. 

Despite an infuriating lack of footnotes, Stalin: The Man and His Era was 
a major scholarly achievement. Read four and a half decades later, with 
access to much more archival information on Stalin and Stalinism and 
entire libraries of specialized scholarly studies on all aspects of this society, 
it is striking how little Ulam got wrong. Whenever he engaged in the 
numbers game (How many people did Stalin kill?), he was strikingly 
modest for a ‘totalitarian’. Once archival tallies became available, he was 
surprised at these ‘grim statistics’ which showed that ‘the victims of 


Stalinism were much more numerous than I dared to assume’.*? He 
demonstrated that social and political history of the 1930s and 1940s could 
be reconstructed on the basis of a careful reading of published, samizdat 
and émigré sources — a project Lewin had abandoned as too complicated 
(Chapter 2), and Fitzpatrick was in the process of reconstructing (Chapter 
4). Ulam's conceptualization of collectivization and dekulakization as a 


“War against the Nation’°" would re-emerge in archive-based research of 
the 1990s as the ‘Great Soviet Peasant War’ and the ‘War against the 


Peasantry’.>! The Great Famine of 1932-33 was treated with a 
differentiation many contemporary historians might want to emulate 
(Chapter 9). Ulam's deductions about the Kirov murder stood the test of 
archival research: it was committed by a lone and deranged gunman, not, as 
Stalin would claim, by an enemy conspiracy, or, as many anti-Stalinists 


continue to imagine, by Stalin himself,>2 Finally, Ulam also anticipated 
Fitzpatrick's idea of ‘dosage’: the thesis that Stalin was ‘a master in the art 


of timing’ when it came to destroying political enemies.» 


Learning from the enemy 


Ulam's book demonstrated how much one could learn from political 
adversaries — in this case, Deutscher. The enmity between the two men was 
overdetermined. A scion of a solidly bourgeois family, Ulam was not 
tempted by Marxism, let alone communism. During the initial phase of the 
Second World War, he had been as worried about his father's fate under 
Stalin — the Ulams hailed from Lwów, then occupied by the Soviets — as he 
would later be for their survival under Nazi rule. Ulam thus quite logically 
embraced the idea of totalitarianism, which was a label he affixed not only 


to Stalin's regime, but also to pre-Stalinist Bolshevism.>* De-Stalinization 
did not change his mind about the Soviet Union, which now simply 


presented a ‘new face of totalitarianism’.>> This conceptualization stood in 
glaring contrast to Deutscher's Marxist-Hegelian developmental approach, 
where a democratic Leninism was replaced by a necessary phase of 
totalitarian despotism, only to give way to a more humane state socialism 
once the conditions were ripe. 

The theoretical confrontation was exacerbated by personal ties. Ulam was 
a friend of anti-communist Survey editor Leo Labedz, who had been 
threatened with legal action over a hard-hitting review of Deutscher's work. 
This ‘most vehemently relentless assault of anyone in the annals of Cold 


War historical scholarship’>© chronicled each and every instance where 
Deutscher, the analyst of current affairs, had made a wrong (and 


tendentious) prediction. Labedz was picking an easy target, given that 
political punditry makes the weather forecast seem like an exact science. 
The ensuing legal wrangle with the lawyers of the enraged Deutscher 
delayed the publication of a second piece, written in late 1962, on 
Deutscher's Stalin. It denounced the book as a ‘hagiography’, which had not 
spent nearly enough time on Stalin's crimes, used primary sources 
selectively, ignored much of the extant historiography, and was unbearably 
Hegelian in its apologetics. Such ‘historiographical liabilities’ were hidden 
because of Deutscher's seductive style. The man could write. This 
backhanded comment was published only decades later, in 1978. Labedz 
had visited Ulam in the middle of the entire brouhaha, in October 1962, and 


surely mentioned the issue.” Finally, Deutscher and Ulam also crossed 
swords on at least one occasion at the Russian Research Center at Harvard 


University. 58 
In 1988, Ulam summarized his view of Deutscher's book by reiterating 


Labedz's devastating critique of 1978,99 which had just been 


republished.60 Ulam took the opportunity to rub it in. ‘Isaac Deutscher’, he 
repeated Labedz's claim, did not pass ‘the basic test’ any Soviet expert has 
to pass. He played ‘fast and loose with evidence’, ignored all facts 
reflecting ‘too adversely on the Soviet experiment’, and disregarded ‘almost 
completely Western sources and writings which are not strongly 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union’. His Stalin biography was ‘flawed’ and 


‘quite uncritical’ 61 
This was an ungenerous reading of Deutscher's Stalin and a broad-ranging 


dismissal of the entire ‘revisionist segment of the Sovietological tribe’. 
Focusing on mistakes rather than contributions, it illustrated what deep 
enmities the Cold War fuelled between scholars. This hostility was reflected 
in the way Ulam treated his precursor in his own Stalin book. Whenever he 
cited Deutscher, it was to dismiss or to ridicule his work. Deutscher's 
capitulation to Stalinism clearly irritated him, especially the insistence that 


Stalinism was necessary to win the Second World War. 
And yet, Ulam accepted Deutscher's idea that Stalin was inevitable. Given 
the Bolshevik victory in 1917—21, and given the situation of the Bolshevik 


version of the Russian Empire by the late 1920s, something like the Stalin 
revolution was the only alternative to doom: ‘under Communist rule Stalin's 
inhumanity was instrumental in the Soviet Union emerging from World War 
II as an awesome giant’. He even elaborated upon one of Deutscher's more 
adventurous interpretations: the thesis that the Great Terror was motivated 
by an attempt to root out all possible resistance which, in case of war, could 
wage a coup or make a revolution. Other ‘Deutscherisms’ in Ulam's work 
include the idea that the Stalin revolution was born of ignorance, obsession 
and chance, or the notion that in Stalin, his parents’ serf-past reasserted 
itself. Of course, he never quoted the origins of these ideas, behaviour the 
reader will recognize from previous chapters, and a treatment, indeed, 
which Ulam's work would receive at the hand of subsequent historians as 


well.©4 


Information revolution 


After Tucker and Ulam had explored the new evidence which had become 
available under Khrushchev, there was a long silence on the biographical 
front. Biography was out of favour with historians, who worked themselves 
through a succession of fashions — economic, social, and eventually cultural 
history. In the 1980s, scholars could obsess about how to write a history of 
Stalinism — with the state left in or left out, from above or from below, with 
or without Marxism. Lewin and Pipes could disagree over the relationship 
between Lenin's revolution and Stalin's state, and Fitzpatrick could work to 
establish social history methodology for the study of the 1930s. Few, 
however, thought that a new biography of the dictator was desirable. One 
who tried concluded, somewhat dejectedly, that he could say nothing new: 
‘Almost thirty-five years after his death we know the official file number of 
the Stalin papers in the Central Party Archive (fond 558), but that is all we 


know about this presumably vast store of information.’©> 

This state of affairs would change radically with the breakdown of the 
Soviet Union. But even before then, one historian got spectacular access to 
the archives: Dmitri Volkogonov (1928—95). The publication of his Stalin 


biography was a sensation.©© Volkogonov was ‘an improbable candidate for 
launching the first full-scale, documented Soviet assault on the Stalinist 


system’, as his translator pointed out. The book was one moment in the 
three-star general's gradual disillusionment with Lenin's cause, which 
would eventually lead him to embrace Christianity instead. But at the time 
he produced his Stalin biography he was still a Leninist. 

Volkogonov grew up in a communist family. His father was shot during 
the Great Terror and he and his mother were exiled to Western Siberia, 
where she died. Nevertheless, Volkogonov would join the Party in 1951 and 
remain a member until 1991. He began his working life as a school teacher 
in 1946, but joined the army in 1949 and made a career. Once Khrushchev's 
de-Stalinization drive removed barriers for children of repressed 
communists, Volkogonov was able to enter a military academy in 1961. Ten 
years later he landed a job in the propaganda administration of the armed 
forces — a sign of his ideological steadfastness. His doubts about Stalinism 
and worries about its ongoing deformation of Soviet society emerged in 
stages. Reading party journals from the 1920s showed how free debate had 
once been. Khrushchev's 1956 revelations inspired Volkogonoyv, as they did 
his contemporary Medvedev, to collect materials on Stalin. His position in 
the army's propaganda arm gave him access to archives, in particular the 
secretive Ministry of Defence archive, which would form the basis of his 
chapters on the Second World War. Volkogonov began writing in 1978 and 
had nearly finished when Gorbachev became General Secretary in 1985. At 
this point, his double life as an ideological functionary burying himself in 
the archives for critical purposes had come to the attention of his superiors. 
He was ordered to stop or lose his job. Volkogonov instead managed to 
secure the position of Director of the Institute of Military History in 1988, 
which allowed him to continue, publishing his bombshell biography at the 
end of the decade. He lost his job in the conservative onslaught against 
Gorbachev's liberalizations in 1991, just before the fall of the Soviet Union, 
a dismissal which seems to have only further radicalized him: after being 


baptized in the early 1990s, he published a scathing biography of Lenin.°/ 
Triumph and Tragedy was the first Stalin biography which could draw on 
secret Soviet archives. In addition to the already mentioned military 
archive, Volkogonov also accessed the Stalin fond 558 in the Party archive, 
as well as other collections, some of which — like the Foreign Ministry 
archive — remain very hard to work in. He also read the memoir literature 


which had grown since Khrushchev's Thaw, and which despite self- 
censorship did include useful information, already exploited by Tucker and 
Ulam. Going beyond these carefully selective accounts he also interviewed 
survivors of Stalinism. Volkogonov used this unprecedentedly large source 
base to argue simultaneously against two representations of Stalin's life. 


The first was the official Short Biography of 1939 and 1947.68 His other 
target was Trotsky's dismissal of Stalin as a mediocrity. 


Increased interaction 


Shortly after Volkogonov, in 1990, Tucker finally published the sequel to 
his earlier Stalin volume, bringing the story to the German attack in 1941. 
He laid out his scheme of the revolution from above in detail, with the 
initial onslaught on the peasantry and forced collectivization forming the 
‘first phase’ and the Great Terror the “second phase’. His account remains 
among the best written and influential political histories of the 1930s. He 
again grappled with the relationship of Stalinism to Bolshevism on one 
hand, and to fascism on the other — a preoccupation of the totalitarian 
theory. By now, Tucker had moved further away from his earlier argument 
that Stalinism was a legitimate heir of Bolshevism. In Stalin in Power, the 
dictator was still a Bolshevik, but a Bolshevik ‘of the radical right. As such 
it was wayward, deeply deviationist, and questionably Bolshevist save 
insofar as it could and did lay claim to all that was harsh, repressive, and 
terrorist in Lenin's legacy.’ Stalin was closer to Hitler than to Lenin: ‘As a 
Bolshevism of the radical right, Stalin's Russian national Bolshevism was 


akin to Hitler's German National Socialism.’©? 
Tucker's second volume was among the first biographies which quoted 
Volkogonov's magnum opus and other Soviet publications of the 1980s; and 


it was among the last not to use Russian state and party archives./9 From 
now on, archival access became more even, and Russian and non-Russian 
scholarship increasingly cited each other. Even textbook accounts would 


draw on the odd archival source.’! Such entanglement of Western and 
Soviet historiography was, of course, not completely new: Western scholars 
had always read Soviet historiography — and cited it either critically or for 
sources unavailable to outsiders. This exchange now intensified. 


Volkogonov's Triumph and Tragedy marked one moment of increased 
interaction between Soviet and Western historiography. Western scholarship 
was not freely available in the Soviet Union. Only particularly privileged 
scholars could get access to closed special collections in research libraries. 


Most had to ‘stew’ in their ‘own juice’. /2 Historians of Bolshevism and of 
the Soviet Union rarely cited Western literature, unless their job was to 
debunk it. Volkogonov, meanwhile, had read widely, even if he did not 
always understand the authors’ politics. Thus he dismissed not only the 
card-carrying ‘totalitarians’ Leonard Schapiro and Robert Conquest as 
attempting to ‘discredit — with Stalin's “help” — the very notion of 
socialism’, but he also included Tucker and even Deutscher in this list. On 
the positive side, he cited the Italian scholar of the Russian Revolution, 
Giuseppe Boffa, as providing a ‘fairly accurate picture’, but also cited 
Ulam, Cohen and Pipes for their contribution to his knowledge. The 
German arch-conservative military historian, Joachim Hoffmann, 
meanwhile, got a well-deserved treatment as a falsifier of the history of the 


Second World War.” 

Medvedev went further. In the second, fundamentally revised edition of 
Let History Judge (1989), he cited Western literature extensively. He 
particularly highlighted his reading of Tucker, Cohen, Boffa, Robert V. 
Daniels and Ulam, whom he all met at one point or another in person while 
they visited Moscow. Other Western authors who shaped his views included 


Souvarine, Schapiro and Lewin. /* Such interactions only grew in the years 
following the breakdown of the Soviet Union. From 1991, Western and 
Russian scholarship began to be integrated to an extent unthinkable before. 
In the 1990s and 2000s, major works of Western scholarship would be 
translated into Russian, and thus became available even to scholars without 
foreign languages. Meanwhile, the best of Russian scholarship was 
routinely translated into English, and to a lesser extent German or French, 
allowing undergraduate students in Melbourne, Berlin or Toronto to read it. 
The fact that a growing cohort of scholars from the former Soviet Union 
received training in the West, or migrated there to take up better paid 
academic positions, further blurred the once clear boundaries of the 
scholarly cold war. 


Stalin's penis 
This interaction soon also extended to Stalin's private life. As we have seen, 
much of the biographical literature on Stalin focused on the public man: the 
revolutionary, the politician, the dictator. In extremis, this Stalin had no 
private life, as in Deutscher's account, where the only indication that he 
must have had, occasionally, sex, was the existence of his children. The 
Bolshevik activist, the follower of Lenin, and the dictator seemed to have 
no fears or hopes outside of politics. This absence of the private was 
partially a result of the approach: this was a ‘political biography’, after all. 
It was also a function of the sources, as little information was available on 
Stalin's personal life. Most importantly, however, it was part of the 
interpretation. For Deutscher, Stalin was a political being through and 
through. He had no time for romance, sex, or family life: ‘the existence of a 
professional revolutionary’, he opined, ‘left only the narrowest margin for 


“private life”,’ /> Volkogonov followed the same line in a chapter 
concluding that the dictator was a terrible husband and ‘utterly useless as a 


father’. /° 

Tucker filled in some of the blanks, but the psycho-historian's interest was 
largely in what Stalin's relationships with women could tell us about his 
neurosis. The first marriage with Ekaterina Svanidze was ‘indicative of the 
mother-attachment’ which formed the core of Stalin's elevated self- 


image. // He also knew about rumours that Stalin, in Siberian exile, had 


shacked up with ‘a local peasant woman’ and had a child with her, /8 and he 
provided a fairly chaste description of the romance with Nadya Alliluyeva, 


the revolutionary teenager who would become his second wife in 1919.79 
Ulam, too, added a few details largely based on the memoirs of Stalin's 


daughter's, published in emigration in 1967,80 and another historian 
followed suit, claiming that Stalin had grown bored with skinny 
intellectuals and slept with his more substantial peasant-housekeeper 


instead.®! 

A real step forward was Edvard Radzinsky's 1997 volume. A historian by 
training and playwright by profession, Radzinksy had once been a Stalinist 
boy who broke into his school to correct a grammatical mistake in a letter 


he had written to the dear leader. By the end of Stalin's life, however, he had 
inherited his father's pre-revolutionary liberalism, hated Stalin, and felt 
lonely among the crowds of mourners. After the breakdown of the Soviet 
Union, he would write one of the strongest anti-Leninist — indeed, anti- 
Marxist — biographies. Part memoir, part oral history, part archival 
investigation, his Stalin was deeply steeped in Moscow's intelligentsia 
gossip, but also impeccably researched. Full of conspiracy theories, some of 
which it debunked, others which it embraced, the book paid particular 


attention to the women who had slept with Stalin.°2 

Soon, a Westerner strengthened this emerging focus on Stalin's penis. In 
Simon Sebag Montefiore's two volumes, the dictator's sex life moved to the 
centre of attention. They provide lurid tales of the moral degeneracy of 
Stalin and his surroundings, but no analysis. ‘Stalin had a penis and he used 


it’, scoffed one critic, not without reason.°? So what? 

Two answers might be given. One is that this kind of history sells. 
Radzinsky and Montefiore are freelancers without the guaranteed income of 
tenured professors. They cannot disregard sales figures. The other answer is 
political. In the 1990s and 2000s, political identities have become focused 
on sexual politics. The flipside of this obsession, as Masha Gessen has 
pointed out, is that sexual behaviour easily becomes an index for politics 


and morals more generally.°4 Stalinism was bad, such reasoning goes, 
hence the Stalinists must have been bad people. And you know bad people 
when you observe their promiscuity. 

This approach harks back to Trotsky, whose demonology had found 
Stalin's sex life ‘all the more precious for the light it shed on him as a 


man’.>> At stake here was, again, the first marriage to a profoundly 
religious and traditional woman. That a revolutionary could love such a 
person Trotsky found scandalous: a transgression of revolutionary morality. 
After all, this was not ‘a bourgeois environment in which the husband 
regards himself as an agnostic or amuses himself with Masonic rites, while 
his wife, having consummated her latest adultery, duly kneels in the 
confession box before her priest’. Among revolutionaries, matters of the 
heart (and of the penis) were ‘immeasurably more important’, and that 
Stalin, that ‘tyrannical nature’ could be ‘indulgently tolerant of his intimate 


companion's beliefs’ just showed that he was no Marxist. His sex life 
revealed him as a backward provincial who ‘required no more of his wife 


than his father had found in the long-suffering Keke’, Stalin's mother.°© If, 
in Trotsky's account, thus, Stalin's intimate life revealed the real man behind 
the revolutionary mask, in Montefiore's the indictment was spread across 
the beds of all the Bolsheviks. Their sexuality became an index for the 
depravity of their cause. 


The return of political biography 
Meanwhile, ‘ascetic academic historians’ remained focused on the political 


side of this history, ‘bashfully toning down the truth’.87 Outside the 
successor states of the Soviet Union, three academics wrote biographies of 
Stalin after the archival revolution: one British, one German, and one 
American. All three stood in Deutscher's tradition of political biography, 
although Stalin's sexuality makes the occasional appearance. First off the 
block was the British scholar Robert Service, like Deutscher also a 
biographer of Trotsky. Second came Jorg Baberowski, a German professor 


who had made his name as a historian of the Caucasus.°8 And third was 


Stephen Kotkin, an American historian with an excellent turn of phrase.°? 
These were three very different accounts. Service provided a competent 
one-volume assessment of Stalin, which would remain the standard 
scholarly treatment until replaced by Oleg Khlevniuk's. It somewhat lost 
steam once Service reached the Second World War — that is, territory not 
covered by Tucker's classic. He emphatically reasserted Deutscher's, 
Tucker's, and Ulam's view that Stalin was a major Bolshevik and a disciple 
of Lenin, but otherwise simply brought the biography of Stalin up to date 


by citing newer research and perusing now available archival sources. 70 
Baberowski's book, by contrast, really came into its own once it reached 
the war, which it recounted as an unmitigated disaster: a poorly prepared 
bloodletting full of miscalculations, callous disregard of human life, terror 
and brutality. An expanded rewriting of his youthful Red Terror (2002), 
Scorched Earth constantly teetered at the brink of demonology. Originally, 
Baberowski had seen Stalinism as a result of the modern impulse to order 


society and make it ‘legible’ — a position he now described as ‘nonsense’. 
Instead, he drove home a new thesis: No Stalin — no Stalinism. Other 
communist rulers, Baberowski asserted, without quoting a single example, 
also ‘professed to be communists without deducing a license to mass 
murder from this ideology’. Dismissing all attempts to understand Stalin's 
behaviour with reference to ideology, geopolitics or modern statecraft, 
Baberowski asserted that Stalin was a ‘psychopath’ who loved the state of 
exception ‘because it redefined normality and made “normal” people do 
what they would not under other circumstances’. At the centre of this 
history, then, was the Great Terror, planned and implemented by Stalin, a 
history of violence which also structured the way the Second World War 
was narrated: as totalitarian, terroristic warfare. The ups and downs of 
violence under Stalin, and the evolution of state repression from the 1930s 


to the 1940s and beyond, all but disappeared.?! 

Kotkin's three-volume magnum opus, meanwhile, was less an attempt to 
write a biography of Stalin than a history of modern Russia in the world 
from the late nineteenth century to the end of Stalin's life. Unlike 
Baberowski, but very much like Service, or before him Ulam, Tucker and 
Deutscher, he stressed Stalin's Leninism. He went as far as embracing the 
empirically shaky thesis that Lenin's ‘Testament’ was a forgery. As one of 
his critics pointed out, this discredited position is otherwise embraced only 


by Russian neo-Stalinists.?~ For Kotkin, however, it served the purpose of 
removing any gap between Leninism and Stalinism. If Lewin had embraced 
‘Lenin's Last Struggle’ as a means to separate Lenin from Stalin, Kotkin — 
who had encountered Lewin's neo-Leninism as a young historian 
participating in the National Seminars — felt compelled to dismiss the rift 
between the two Bolsheviks, making Stalinism no more than consequently 
implemented Leninism. 

Somewhat contradictorily, Kotkin then asserted at the end of the first 
volume that, had Stalin died, his revolution from above would not have 
happened. Here, he got caught between his commitment to the centrality of 
ideology for the course of Soviet history on the one hand, and of personal 
agency of historical actors on the other. Kotkin also re-emphasized 
Deutscher's point that the way Stalin rose to power was essential to 
understanding his brutality. Rather than looking for clues to Stalin's 


behaviour in his childhood or youth (Tucker), or in a generalized 
psychopathic streak (Baberowski), he located the origins of his brutality in 
the bruising experience of the succession struggle after Lenin's death. He 
combined this Deutscherism with restating Ulam's argument regarding the 
good fit of Stalin's personality and the Bolshevik political ecosystem. 
Stalin's paranoia was the ‘structural paranoia’ of the Bolsheviks, aggravated 
by the bitter political fights of the 1920s. 

This interpretation cannot explain why it was only Stalin who was turned 
into a Stalinist. Both his opponents in the 1920s and his comrades in the 
1930s and 1940s were exposed to the same ‘structural paranoia’. Yet, it was 
only Stalin who succumbed to it: neither Bukharin nor Trotsky did, and 
after Stalin's death his closest associates could not wait to dismantle his rule 


of terror and replace it by a more measured form of dictatorship.?° In 
volume two, then, Kotkin changed tack, focusing both on unexplained but 
pre-existing psychological traits and on the corrupting influence of absolute 
power, which ‘shapes absolutely’. The revolution from above would be 


‘deeply reinforcing of his hypersuspicious, vindictive disposition’ .?+ 


Despite the obvious differences between the works of Service, 
Baberowski and Kotkin, they shared two traits: rather than obsessing about 
Stalin's sex life or his psychology, they focused on the politics, which 


‘subsumed’ personal life. 95 Standing thus in Deutscher's tradition, they 
could not be further from his convoluted Marxist politics. Two of the three 
authors were public intellectuals with explicitly conservative profiles. 
Baberowski became extremely controversial in Germany once he publicly 


opposed the immigration policies of the Merkel government. 7° Kotkin, 
meanwhile, did not hide that he thought that any type of welfare state was a 


fateful step on the road to serfdom.?/ And Service had made himself 
persona non grata among the well-organized and vocal remnants of 
Trotskyism by committing an act of sacrilege: he had dared to write a 


biography of the saint, which did not cast him a hero.?° But the point here 
is not about Trotsky, but about the consensus among recent scholars writing 
about Stalin in what used to be ‘the West’: outside Russia, no serious 
scholar was left who would find anything positive about Stalin and 
Stalinism. Even those who continued to embrace the glorious Bolshevik 


revolution could do so only by separating it clearly from Stalinism, as left- 


wing historians had done ever since Trotsky.?? 


Culmination point 


Vladimir Putin's Russia, meanwhile, saw a rising tide of pro-Stalinist 
writings. These ranged from returns to hagiography in neo-Stalinist 
celebrations of the dead leader as a great statesman, to more nuanced 
approaches which read very much like an updated version of Deutscher's 
diagnosis. The latter position was taken by the President himself, at pains to 
embrace Stalin as the competent wartime leader in order to claim the 
singular achievement of victory over Nazism as part of a positive history of 
Russia. The corollary to these panegyrics to Stalin was a commitment to a 
strong, authoritarian state, a dismissal of civil liberties and democracy, and 
an aggressive foreign policy (Chapter 8). 

Oleg Khlevniuk's Stalin, released in both Russian and English in 2015, 


was a reaction to this neo-Stalinism.!9° A senior research fellow at the 
Russian State Archive and at the Higher School of Economics in Moscow, 
Khlevniuk made his name as the leading historian of high politics under 


Stalin, 101 Despite his unparalleled mastery of the archives, he 
acknowledged those who came before him. In particular, he stressed the 
huge contributions Ulam and Tucker had made to the biographical literature 
on Stalin. Volkogonov, Radzinsky and Montefiore also got honourable 
mentions for their archival digging. He was critical of revisionists who tried 
to find the origins of the Terror ‘from below’, which he saw as involuntarily 


helping neo-Stalinist apologetics. 102 And Khlevniuk was not only 
intellectually part of both the Russian and the Western literature; he was 
also embedded in a transnational network of amazing reach. His 
acknowledgments read like a who's who in Soviet history, with major 
scholars from Germany, the United Kingdom, North America and 
Russia. 103 

Khlevniuk marshalled all the new evidence from the archives to present a 
Stalin who was formed by ‘traditional Russian authoritarianism and 
imperialism, European revolutionary traditions, and Leninist Bolshevism’. 


He was ideologically driven by ‘extreme anti-capitalism’. But he was also 
creative, adapting ideological doctrines ‘to the interests of his own 
dictatorship and emerging superpower’. His mind was ‘repellent’ but 
‘ideally suited to holding onto power’. His personality — ‘cruel by 
temperament and devoid of compassion’, ‘stubborn and inflexible’, with a 
preference for solving problems by force — was decisive for the political 
choices he made. ‘He made limited and half-hearted reforms only when 
socioeconomic crises were reaching breaking point and the stability of the 
system was imperilled. His theoretical dogmatism lay at the root of the 
violence that defined his regime’. His goal was building a socialist 
economy, by which he meant ‘a money-free powerhouse where people 
would work as ordered by the state and receive in exchange the natural 
goods that the state decided they needed’ — an authoritarian twist to Marx's 
utopia, where each received according to need and worked according to 
ability. 104 

Khlevniuk mounted a tightly organized assault on unsubstantiated 
theories. The future dictator's childhood was quite typical for his place and 
time, and thus psychoanalytical obsessions with early experiences explained 
little; he was a senior Bolshevik in 1917, not some nobody as in the Trotsky 
version of events; he was a loyal Leninist and a close collaborator of the 
Bolshevik leader, and Lenin only turned against him late in his life. The 
final confrontation between Lenin and Stalin was not a fundamental 
ideological rift, but a disagreement over tactics, a ‘bureaucratic squabble’. It 
only became a major fight because ‘an ailing Lenin’ felt power slip from his 
hands and elevated the issue as ‘a pretext for attacking his ambitious 


associates’, in particular the General Secretary. 105 Lenin's ‘testament’ was 
written in this context — and the letter was real. Khlevniuk sounds 
exasperated at what he sees as ignorant nonsense when writing about doubts 
about the authenticity of Lenin's final writings, which all of Lenin's 
comrades-in-arms accepted as the words of the leader. ‘With no real 
evidence beyond an assumption of Stalin's infallibility, some revisionists 
have proposed that evidence of Lenin's doubts about Stalin were 


manufactured and placed in Lenin's archives by followers of Trotsky!’ 106 
Once in power, Stalin was not a ‘weak dictator’. The documentary record 


contains not ‘a single decision of major consequence taken by anyone other 


than Stalin’. 197 

Khlevniuk's unparalleled mastery of sources and secondary literature, his 
innovative storytelling, which combined narrative with structural analysis 
centred around Stalin's last days, his careful analysis and forceful arguments 
regarding major controversies surrounding Stalin's rule, make his book the 
apotheosis of the many attempts to write a history of Stalin's life and times. 
It will remain the standard biography for some time, not least because 
Khlevniuk put in the effort required to keep it short — less than 400 pages, 
including the apparatus. ‘I regret the omission of many telling facts and 
quotes’, he wrote about this labour of compression, ‘but I am glad for the 
reader. I know how it feels to gaze wistfully at stacks of fat tomes that will 


never be conquered.’ 108 
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6 
Totalitarianism and revisionism 


Eternal life 


Again and again in this book, the term ‘totalitarianism’ has served as a 
historiographical beacon. We have seen how ‘revisionism’ was construed as 
totalitarianism's other in the historiographical fights of the 1980s. We 
encountered Moshe Lewin's flirtation with the term, and his groping for 
alternatives, before exploring the work of Richard Pipes, a major proponent 
of understanding the Soviet Union as ‘totalitarian’. We demonstrated how 
the unrevisionist revisionist, Sheila Fitzpatrick, used the concept, while 
arguing against the model. The term reappeared repeatedly in the chapter on 
Stalin biographies. Leon Trotsky, Robert Tucker and Adam Ulam all 
asserted that Stalinism was ‘totalitarian’. 

The prominence of the term might surprise, given how often it has been 
declared dead. A ‘defunct’ theory, we read, even if the word might still be 


‘useful’.! Such utility, declare others, is restricted for propaganda purposes, 


which invalidate any analytical use.” The term conflates Nazi Germany and 
Stalinist Russia, reads a common complaint. It irons out crucial differences. 
It assumes ‘total control’ of the population, while in reality such penetration 
of everyday life “was never that total’. The very fact that the Soviet Union 


‘did change over time’ further falsifies its central assumption.> A cultural 


artefact of the Cold War, it deserves to be buried ‘once and for all’.4 

And yet, the term keeps creeping out of its conceptual grave. The reason 
for this longevity is that it does important analytical work. Dictatorships, as 
Lewin was wont to stress, come in all shapes and sizes. None are pleasant, 
but some are more intrusive than others. Jozef Piłsudski ‘s ‘guided 
democracy’ or Vladimir Putin's ‘managed’ variant can only be categorized 
as authoritarian states. But living in them was a far cry from the 


mobilizational regimes of Adolf Hitler or Iosif Stalin. It was easier to 
arrange oneself with the dictatorship of Saddam Hussein than with the 


regime of terror of the so-called Islamic State. Totalitarianisms form 
extreme cases: dictatorships which aim at the total reconstruction of society, 
albeit with a variety of different utopian end goals: communism, a post- 
genocidal racial utopia, a pure Islamic califate. 

The theory of ‘totalitarianism’ thus captures an essential aspect of 
Stalinism and links it closer to certain extreme forms of dictatorship. It can 
integrate the political, social, economic and cultural aspects of this society, 
which anti-totalitarian scholars have investigated. The original idea did not 
assume total control or total knowledge, and later ‘revisions’ added further 
complications but did not falsify the overall framework. The concept also 
had a political edge, which originally was democratic in its thrust, even if it 
could be exploited for anti-democratic ends. Together, these theoretical and 
political strengths continued to attract scholars to this productive approach 
to Stalinism. 


The origins of ‘totalitarianism’ 


The term ‘totalitarianism’ originated in Italy. The anti-fascist journalist 
Giovanni Amendola used ‘totalitarian system’ (sistema totalitarian) 1923 to 
distinguish fascist rule as a new political form different from earlier 
‘majoritarian’ or ‘minoritarian’ types of government. Mussolini's fascists 
were rather pleased by this elevation of their improvisations to the status of 
complete novelty. After beating Amendola to death, they adopted the term 
as a positive self-description, an aspiration, which would define the idea of 
‘totalitarianism’ for supporters as well as critics. In this notion, as an entry 
under Mussolini's name in a 1923 encyclopaedia suggested, the state was 
‘all-embracing; outside of it no human or spiritual value can exist, much 
less have value. Thus understood’, the article written by the philosopher 
Giovanni Gentile continued, ‘fascism is totalitarian, and the fascist state ... 
interprets, develops and potentiates the whole life of a people.’ Soon, 
German right-wing intellectuals — Carl Schmitt and Ernst Jünger, to name 
the most prominent — took up the term. Opposed to the democracy of the 
Weimar Republic, they embraced what seemed to express their own 
political ambition for a complete break with liberalism. This transfer away 
from Italy explains why Trotsky could write, in 1937, that ‘this word 


arrived from Germany’. It fitted the Soviet Union under Stalin well, he 


thought.® 

Given later mystifications, this point bears repeating: in the 1930s, 1940s, 
and 1950s ‘totalitarianism’ as a phenomenon linking Nazism and Stalinism 
was a concept used by left-wing anti-Stalinists like Trotsky, Louis Fischer, 
Victor Serge and George Orwell (alongside liberal mavericks like Hannah 
Arendt). It transitioned only slowly from the Left to the Right, a process 


that sped up during the Cold War. / 

A key moment in this transition was Stalin's pact with Hitler, the 
subsequent outbreak of the Second World War in Europe, the Soviet 
takeover of parts of Poland, Finland, and Romania, and the annexation of 
all three Baltic republics. ‘What makes an external policy totalitarian?’ 
became a question more and more intellectuals asked from September 1939, 


after the Soviets had joined the Nazis in their attack on Poland. 
Comparisons of Nazism and communism now abounded in the American 


press.” Soon, academics followed suit. In November 1939, the first 
conference on totalitarianism was held in Philadelphia. Participants 
discussed anything from totalitarian politics, education, philosophy of war, 
the relationship between totalitarian policies and the international economic 
system, and ‘the novelty of totalitarianism in the history of western 
civilization’ 10 

Left-wing anti-totalitarians, however, also received a boost. Trotsky, still 
alive, weighed in soon after the start of the war, asserting that both Hitler's 
and Stalin's regimes were totalitarian, but stressing that their foreign policy 
goals were fundamentally different: Hitler was aggressive, Stalin 


defensive.!! In a lengthy article written in late September 1939, he 


reaffirmed his earlier analysis of Stalinism as totalitarian, | 2 and elsewhere, 
too, he noted that the Soviet dictatorship had taken on ‘monstrous 


totalitarian forms’.!> This dictatorship would ‘pitilessly crush the workers 
and peasants’ in the newly acquired formerly Polish territories ‘in order to 


bring them into subjection to the totalitarian bureaucracy’. /4 The popular 
acclamations of the Soviet annexation in these regions amounted to a 


‘totalitarian plebiscite’ which gave the subjected populations no choice. !9 


The Stalin biography he was in the process of writing when he was 
murdered in 1940 further developed the theme of ‘the totalitarian era’, the 
‘totalitarian concentration of all the means of oral and printed propaganda’, 


and ‘Stalin's totalitarian regime’. 16 

Trotsky was far from alone at the time in his left-wing anti- 
totalitarianism. The English translation of Boris Souvarine's Stalin 
biography hit the bookshops just after the outbreak of the war in Europe, 


vastly increasing its impact. ! 7 The bulk of it had been written between 
1930 and 1935, when Souvarine tried out the term, still putting it in 


quotation marks. 18 By the time he wrote the chapter which would bring the 
story to the start of 1939, he had grown more confident, calling Mussolini's 
Italy and Stalin's Soviet Union both ‘totalitarian regimes’ and pointing out 


‘the affinities between left and right wing totalitarianisms’.!? He now 
formulated the credo of the idea of ‘totalitarianism’: 

The new terms, Bolshevism and fascism ... were necessary to describe 
hitherto unknown social movements and their empirical ideology. In the 
final analysis, these movements show so many similarities, and are open to 
so many mutual plagiarisms, they borrow and exchange so many things 
from one another, that the same word, ‘totalitarian’, another addition to the 


modern vocabulary, becomes them both perfectly.29 

Other anti-Stalinist leftists were also quickly off the block. In December 
1939, the exiled Austrian-German ex-communist Franz Borkenau, a one- 
time affiliate of the Frankfurt School renowned for his reporting on the 
Spanish Civil War, signed the introduction to his own reaction to the pact. 
Written in exile in London, The Totalitarian Enemy was published the 
following March, and contributed the term ‘Red Fascism’ to the debate, 
which would have an illustrious career. The Hitler—Stalin Pact “brought out 


the essential similarity between the German and the Russian systems’.7! 
Borkenau's book marks the beginning transfer of the term 

‘totalitarianism’ from the Marxist Left. Already in 1936, he had explored 

the similarities between fascism and Bolshevism — ‘slightly different 


specimens of the same species of dictatorship’ .22 He now built on this 
analysis, repeating that ‘the Nazi and the Bolshevist revolutions were only 


two specimens of one and the same movement’. Both were leadership- 
centric systems, based on ‘boundless obedience to the Führer, with 
complete disregard for any rules of truth and morality’. Both relied on 
parties staffed by ‘classless’ or ‘déclassé elements’, and both reacted to a 
crisis of capitalism. They watched and copied each other. And while 
Borkenau, the exile from Nazism, spent many more pages on the German 
variant, the former communist saw communism as ‘the purest and most 
logical form of totalitarianism’. It had taken over the entire economic 
system and thoroughly broken the pre-revolutionary class system in a way 


Nazi Germany had not.2° 

In 1936, Borkenau had argued as a critical Marxist. The Hitler—Stalin Pact 
did not mark a break with this tradition, although politically he now 
embraced liberalism as the only alternative. The war, as he saw it, revealed 
a division of the world, which ‘could not be more clear-cut: liberal powers 
here, totalitarian powers there’. At stake was the defence of liberty, 
democracy, even the very ‘foundations of Western civilization’. Nazism and 
communism represented a totalitarian world revolution with apocalyptic 
consequences, threatening ‘all the values which have been handed down 
from Athens and Jerusalem, through the Rome of the Emperors and the 
Rome of the Popes, to the Reformation, the age of enlightenment, and the 
present age’. Liberty could ‘only win by overcoming the challenge of 


totalitarianism’ 24 


Notwithstanding such liberal pieties, The Totalitarian Enemy was still 
underwritten by a Marxist, albeit unorthodox, interpretation. And it did not 
argue for the restoration of economic liberalism. Instead, the book 
concluded with a plea against the ‘extremists of the Liberal bourgeoisie’ 
and for a ‘mixed system’ which would combine political liberty with ‘those 
features of the totalitarian revolution which are inevitable results of the 


conditions of modern life’.2> In the economic sphere, totalitarianism 
marked ‘the transition from an economic system run by individual property 
owners ... to a centralized and planned economy’, a change which he 
thought was ‘inevitable’. Any post-totalitarian settlement would have to 
combine political liberty with ‘a certain loss of wealth and influence on the 
part of that capitalist bourgeoisie which had been the ruling class of all 
industrial nations in the nineteenth century’. The New Deal showed the way 


to a democratic form of economic planning which would overcome both 
totalitarianism and nineteenth-century liberalism. Borkenau, in essence, 
argued for a more expansive form of what would become the post-war 


democratic welfare states.2° 


Vulgarization and sophistication 


Once the Germans attacked the Soviets in 1941 and Stalin became ‘Uncle 
Joe’, the reliable ‘Russian’ ally to Britain and the US, the emerging 
consensus on totalitarianism was suppressed. But it was not entirely 
forgotten. Once the war was won, the Soviets had expanded into Eastern 
Europe and Asia, and a new confrontation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union became more and more likely, the pre-war ideas about 
Stalinism as totalitarian were remembered. By the time the Cold War was in 
full swing, the old left-wing concept of totalitarianism had entered the 


mainstream.2/ 

At this point, we can observe two processes running in parallel. The first 
was vulgarization. Like many theories which become part of the common 
intellectual currency of an epoch, totalitarianism began to suffer from 
unsophisticated use. It could simply be added, like a conceptual sauce, to 
any historiographical dish. Thus, Louis Fischer, in his demonology of 
Stalin, used the term as part of an entire barrage of concepts, which in the 
process lost all meaning. Stalin's Soviet Union, he claimed, in a quick 
succession of contradictory labels, was totalitarian, feudal, modern 
superfeudal, medieval (‘the Middle Ages with tractors’), or maybe just 
terrifyingly modern. Stalin, the feudal totalitarian primitive, was ‘the 
machine age at its ugliest’, who mechanized ‘politics and men’, and thus 
represented ‘the dual danger of the machine and the machine state’ which 
‘hangs over the entire world’. Building ‘feudalism in one country’, the 
‘Robot-in-Chief’ was ‘a model cynic’, whose political system was no more 


than ‘political banditry’.2® Such crude term-dropping would become 
standard in the decades to come, particularly in political polemics and 
punditry. 

Thus, by the late 1940s, Borkenau's term ‘Red Fascism’ had become 
mainstream in the United States. The Chairman of the Republican National 


Committee, B. Carroll Reece, used it to denounce the Truman 
administration in 1946, J. Edgar Hoover to warn of subversives at home in 
1947, and the socialist leader Norman Thomas to argue for his own form of 


social democracy in 1948.29 As a landmark study has it, the ‘nightmare of 
“Red Fascism” terrified a generation of Americans and left its mark on the 


events of the cold war and its warriors’. It was this vulgar totalitarianism 
which would dominate the public sphere during the Cold War; and it was 
opposition to this vulgate which inspired revisionist historians to 
continually attack the term. 

In parallel with this process of vulgarization, however, the concept of 
totalitarianism saw careful elaboration by scholars. Most famous is the book 
by the philosopher Hannah Arendt, an exile from Nazi Germany, who built 
on Borkenau's analysis. Her 1951 magnum opus, The Origins of 
Totalitarianism, was more often cited than read, but became a landmark for 
supporters and critics alike. Like Borkenau's earlier work, it had much more 
to say about Nazism than Stalinism, and was much more interested in where 
totalitarianism came from (as the title implied) than how it functioned once 
in power. It did not provide a generalized model and did not, as critics 
sometimes wrote, assume total control of the state over the population. In 
Arendt's view, totalitarianism in power did the opposite: it destroyed the 
state and replaced it by an ever-radicalizing movement. The only places 
where total control was more or less realized were the concentration camps. 
The majority of the population was not brainwashed by propaganda, but 
instead shielded from the radicalism of the inner circle of the totalitarian 
rulers by dynamic layers of radicalism. Arendt's totalitarianism was a 
complex and dynamic force and its claims at total transformation and total 


mobilization were aspirations, albeit lethal ones.>! 


Empiricism 
Arendt's book was a philosophical attempt to grapple with the new 
phenomenon of ideological mass mobilization dictatorships. It was 
strikingly ignorant about the realities of life under Stalinism. Other scholars 
would put the term to use in empirical work, with much more promising 


results. For the debate on Stalinism, two main contributions stand out: one 
sociological, the other historical. 

The first was the Harvard Interview Project, or as it was originally 
termed, the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System (HPSS). Funded 
by the United States Air Force, which hoped to gain sociological input for 
the planning of strategic bombing raids, it brought together excellent 
scholars from anthropology, sociology and psychology with an army of 
interviewers sent out to talk to recent emigres from the Soviet Union — the 


so-called ‘displaced persons’ of the Second World War. The result of 
these efforts was a small library of high-quality, specialized monographs on 
many aspects of Soviet society, reflecting the situation in the 1930s and 
1940s, the time the interviewees had experienced Stalin's country. Together 
with the transcripts, now digitized and available online, they continue to 
form a treasure trove for historians of Stalinist society. Two volumes stand 
out: How the Soviet System Works (1956) summarized the view ‘from 
above’, an attempt to conceptualize the Soviet social system in its totality. 
The Soviet Citizen (1961) was destined to be quoted more by historians, 
because of the unique view it provided from below. It tried to understand 


what daily life was like in this ‘totalitarian society’.?> 


Neither volume claimed that the state exerted total control; neither 
thought that everybody was brainwashed by propaganda; and neither 
believed that there was no dynamism in this society. Soviet citizens were 
intelligent and understandable actors living in a complex political, 
economic and social system. The state loomed large, but so did the family, 
or the workplace. The overall thrust of HPSS was an implicit, and at times 
explicit, comparison with the United States under the umbrella term 
‘industrial society’. The social organization of the Soviet Union was ‘in 
many respects’ the result of this industrialism, rather than of the totalitarian 


political structure.>* 

As far as ‘totalitarianism’ was concerned, it referred to the aspirations of 
those in power. The political leaders ‘attempt to coordinate for the 
attainment of their goals all the material and human resources of their 
society, extending even to the private feelings and sentiments of the 
populace’. Attempts, of course, are not the same as results, and the 
outcomes of the mobilizational regime's actions formed the ‘soviet system’, 


a complex of traditional and new institutions, values and patterns of 


behaviour manifesting themselves on the territory of the Soviet Union.>° 

A second major contribution to the empirical study of Stalinism as a 
totalitarian society was Merle Fainsod's Smolensk under Soviet Rule, a book 
several contributors to the 1986-87 debate cited as the definitive social 
history of Stalinism. Jerry Hough sounded exasperated when he wrote about 
social history attacks on this ‘really top-notch scholar’ and his 
‘sophisticated work’. ‘God knows’, he wrote, ‘why the young historians 
have to keep misrepresenting Fainsod's work to make their points.’ Surely 


they could find other and ‘far more deserving’ objects of derision.>© 

The answer was that Fainsod had done what allegedly still needed to be 
developed: a social history of Stalinism. And an archival-based one, at that. 
Fainsod, of course, had no access to archives held in the Soviet Union. 
Instead, he relied on the Smolensk Party Archive which had been displaced 
by the Second World War from western Russia to the United States. Like 
many political scientists of his generation, Fainsod worked historically, if 
that was where the empirical evidence was. And with the Soviet political 
system inaccessible and secretive, archival work on the relatively recent 
past was much more satisfying than the usual Kremlin-watching guesswork 
of ‘Kremlinology’. 

The Smolensk archive gave unique insight into the workings of the 
Stalinist system of governance at a provincial level — a window into an 
otherwise closed world. What he found was a ‘totalitarian façade’? which 
‘concealed a host of inner contradictions’. This society was ‘totalitarian’ 
because of the state's far-reaching aspirations to completely mobilize the 
population for all-encompassing social transformation; it exerted a lot of 
effort to monitor, control and mobilize; but the state's abilities did not match 
its ambitions. The society Fainsod found refracted through the archival 
records was one of ‘infinite complexity’. Terror went hand in hand with 


social mobility, which he saw as most important for regime support.> / 


Model building 


In parallel with such empirical use of the concept, theoretical work also 
continued. In 1956, Arendt's friend Carl J. Friedrich, who had teamed up 


with the younger Zbigniew Brzezinski, destined to a brilliant career as a 
policy adviser in Washington, published Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy. The book updated Arendt's theory, which really had been a post- 
mortem of Nazism. Reflecting the new context of the Cold War, now 
Stalinism, only recently deceased itself, became the main source for the 
abstraction. Compared to Arendt's philosophical and literary brilliance, the 
exhaustive empiricism of the Harvard Project, or Brzezinski's PhD adviser 
Fainsod's careful archival study, theirs was a relatively crude model. It lent 
itself to transformation into a straw man. 

Like all other theorists of totalitarianism, Friedrich and Brzezisnki saw 
this type of dictatorship as a modern phenomenon (‘there has never been 
anything quite like it before’). Established in both Nazi Germany and 
Stalin's Russia, the ‘totalitarian syndrome’ was defined by six aspects: (1) 
an official ideology ‘covering all aspects of man's existence, to which 
everyone living in that society is supposed to adhere at least passively’; (2) 
a ‘single mass party led typically by one man, the “dictator”; (3) a ‘system 
of terroristic police control’; (4) ‘near-complete monopoly of control ... of 
all means of effective mass communication’; (5) a ‘near-complete 
monopoly of control ... of all means of effective armed combat’; and (6) 
‘central control and direction of the entire economy through the 


bureaucratic co-ordination of its formerly independent corporate entities’.>° 


This model was relatively easily attacked. What society did not have an 
official ideology? Was the effective control of the means of violence not a 
basic definition of the state, at least as conceptualized by Max Weber? Did 
the Soviet government really control the entire economy? Did the Nazis? 
And what was ‘near-complete control’ as opposed to ‘control’ and lack 
thereof? Most damaging to their cause was the prediction that ‘the 
totalitarian dictatorships will continue to become more total’ — a sentence 
published in a year when Nikita Khrushchev gave his anti-Stalinist Secret 
Speech. Quite obviously, the Soviet Union was on a different trajectory than 
it should be, and critics of totalitarianism pointed to this fact again and 


again as a major argument against the concept. 9 

Other critiques, however, missed their mark. Friedrich and Brzezinski 
were not as naive as their critics sometimes believed. The ‘totalitarian 
syndrome’ was a theory of totalitarian government, not totalitarian society. 


The book included an entire part on ‘islands of separateness’: first of all the 
family, which provided ‘a true oasis in the sea of totalitarian 


atomization’.*9 Like all serious scholars, they knew that totalitarian 
aspirations were incompletely realized and often had unintended 
consequences. 


Mystification 


Critics quickly forgot such complications. It would be the ‘T-model’, to use 
Ron Suny's term, that would become the main target of attacks on ‘the 
totalitarian model’: a version of Friedrich and Brzezinski's relatively crude 
six-point ‘syndrome’, but purged of its complications and residual 
sophistications. However, such critique had less the Stalin years in view 
than the Soviet Union of the 1960s and 1970s, which the critics had 
experienced themselves. As the influential self-declared Marxist-Lewinist 
described the process: 

From the mid-1960s a younger generation of historians ... were travelling 
to the Soviet Union through expanded academic exchange programmes. 
The luckiest among them were privileged to work in heavily restricted 
archives, but all of them saw at first hand the intricacies, complexities and 
contradictions of everyday Soviet life that fitted poorly with the totalitarian 
image of ubiquitous fear and rigid conformity. ... the totalitarian approach 
neglected to note that in the actual experience of these societies the regime 
was unable to achieve the full expectation of the totalitarian model, that is, 
the absolute and total control over the whole of society and the atomisation 
of the population. 

This critique confused both the vulgarized straw man with the social 
science concept, and the Soviet Union in the 1930s and 1940s with the 
Soviet Union in the much more ‘vegetarian’ 1960s. To further augment the 
temporal and conceptual muddle, these same scholars also encountered the 
then increasingly fashionable ideas of the Freudian-Hegelian-Marxists of 
the Frankfurt School, who cheerfully proclaimed that ‘enlightenment is 
totalitarian’. The continental gravitas of such statements and the convoluted 
language of such ‘high theory’ led to deep rethinking of their own situation. 
Maybe US society was, really, totalitarian behind its liberal mask? Maybe 


666. 


Stalinism wasn't? Because the “totalitarian” effects of modernity more 


generally were excluded from the original model?”*! 

The increasing resistance to the application of the term to Stalin's Soviet 
Union obscured the relatively recent origin of such opposition. Well into the 
1970s, scholars on the academic Left embraced the concept wholeheartedly, 
at least as far as Stalinism was concerned. Robert Tucker, who by the 1986— 
87 The Russian Review debate presented himself as an early critic of the 


concept,*2 had originally used it affirmatively. In 1961, in one of the essays 
he cited in the 1980s as critiques of the term, he had written: ‘The fact is 
that Stalinism was essentially identical with Hitlerism and the other 


expressions of fascism.’4> Rather than a critique of the totalitarianism 
approach, this 1961 essay was an extreme formulation of one of its central 


theses — and it would reappear in his second volume on Stalin in Power.“4 
In another essay in the same year — a response to Brzezinski — he restated 
the case, adding that a clearly defined concept of totalitarianism was 


‘virtually indispensable in today's political discourse’.4> A few years later, 
in 1965, he then set out to define the ‘authentic totalitarian dictator’. Again, 
this essay was an extension and a refinement of the approach, not its 


negation.*© 

Likewise, Stephen Cohen's work, as Hough pointed out in the debate, was 
hyper-totalitarian when it came to the Stalinist decades. Cohen was resistant 
‘even to the thought of studying phenomena in the Stalin period that might 


introduce subtleties into the analysis’.4/ At stake, for both Cohen and 
Tucker, was not if Stalinism was totalitarian, but if there was a generic link 
with Leninism. The critique of ‘totalitarianism’ referred to the periods prior 
to and following Stalinism, not the 1930s and 1940s. ‘The theory of 
totalitarianism’, wrote Tucker, ‘has tended to equate not Stalinism and 


fascism but communism and fascism, and this is a mistake’ .48 


Both sides of the debate, thus, were engaged in a type of time switch, a 
version of synchronic history: the ‘totalitarians’ thought about the Stalin 
years when speaking about the present, and the ‘revisionists’ thought about 
the present when speaking about the Stalinist past. Paradoxically, this 
double shift made political scientists like Ulam the better historians of 


Stalinism, while ‘revisionist’ historians turned out to be the better analysts 
of contemporaneous Soviet politics. 

Moshe Lewin was one of the latter. Like everybody else, he was drawn 
into this time warp caused by the turbulences of Cold War politics. 
Originally, he had employed the term affirmatively in the 1960s and 1970s 


to describe Stalinism.*? But in the 1980s he began to lead the chorus of 
critics, claiming that it allegedly disregarded ‘the social dimension’. No 
matter that Lewin had himself used the ‘tool for the ideological battle 


produced by the cold war’ in his earlier writing. Now he denounced it. 50 
What changed his mind was the increasing realization of what kind of 
ideological work the term did in American domestic as well as foreign 
politics. From the early 1970s, American scholars began to argue that this 
concept was misleading, simplistic and emotional. It led to the idea that 
because ‘appeasement’ had failed with Hitler, it would do so again with the 
Soviet Union — a typical fallacy of thinking in analogies. It thus had right- 
wing implications domestically and opposed détente internationally. Hence, 


it needed to be resisted.>! 

Soon, this political logic captured the arguments about the historiography 
of Stalinism. After The Russian Review debate of 1986-87, a narrative 
established itself, which inscribed the totalitarian straw man constructed by 
Lewin into a narrative of generational succession. This narrative was 
proposed in Fitzpatrick's original essay, but was further refined by Roberta 
Manning in her response. First came the ‘totalitarianists’ — crude political 
scientists who denied any social dimension to Stalinism. Then came the 
‘first generation revisionists’, to use Manning's term. They included Cohen, 
Lewin and Tucker. Although not mentioned by Manning, Fitzpatrick would 
classify herself in this generation as well. Her own cohort, Manning 
continued, constituted ‘second generation revisionism’ now moving from 


the 1920s into Stalinism proper.>2 

This narrative of a generational development of the study of Stalinism 
became widely accepted. It started to form something of a myth of origin — 
a story historians of Stalinism told themselves about their own past. It 
allowed them to understand their own work as part of an upward historical 
movement, from the darkness of totalitarianism to the light of 


revisionism.» This narrative was so strong that when members of the next 
cohort of scholars tried to define who or what they were, they called 
themselves “post-revisionists’ (Chapter 7). 


Totalitarian social history 


The narrative of social-science totalitarianism giving way to historical 
revisionism only to find its Hegelian synthesis in Foucaultian post- 
revisionism flattened out the complex history of the field. It required 
ignoring major scholars who did not fit the mould. Richard Pipes (1923— 
2018) and Robert Conquest (1917—2015) could probably be accommodated 
into a generational model as representatives of the older totalitarians, 
although they were historians not social scientists. Lewin did not fit, as he 
was of the ‘totalitarian’ generation but a revisionist before the term was 
invented. Geoffrey Hosking posed another challenge to the story. A social 
historian of Fitzpatrick's generation (she was born in 1941, he in 1942) he 
should have been a first-wave revisionist. Instead, he was an explicit and 
outspoken defender of the term ‘totalitarianism’. 

Part of this disconnect was geographic. Hosking was a London-based 
scholar and the totalitarian-revisionist paradigm was a deeply American 
story. In the United Kingdom, the situation was at times reversed: here ‘the 
“nuanced” establishment’ with a distinctly social history bent could be 


confronted by younger ‘totalitarians’ interested in political history.> 4 
Hosking's scholarship was completely out of step with the American 
discussion. In chapter eight of his 1985 History of the Soviet Union, he 
combined what, according to the American polemic happening at the same 
time, were opposed approaches: totalitarianism and social history. Entitled 
‘Stalinist Society’, it began with recounting the emergence of the 
totalitarian model. ‘During Stalin's lifetime’, he wrote, 
contemporary Western observers sought an explanation for the bizarre and 
horrifying phenomena of the late thirties by concentrating on the situation 
of the leader. In the absence of a vigilant press or parliamentary opposition, 
they hypothesized that he needed to combat corruption, sloth and incipient 
independence among his subordinates by instituting a ‘permanent purge’ in 
their ranks, periodically removing those who had taken root too 


comfortably, and replacing them with fresh appointees totally dependent on 
him personally. This ‘permanent purge’ was held to be the cardinal feature 


of a new kind of political system, ‘totalitarianism’ .>> 

After listing the six features of Friedrich and Brzezinski's ‘syndrome’, he 
asserted that ‘in most respects’ the model ‘seems to me convincing’, 
although incomplete: the totalitarian model ‘did not describe the society as 
a whole’, but only the centre of political rule. Not only assuming, 
erroneously, that ‘workers, peasants and intelligentsia were passive objects 
of the terror’, it ‘did not even examine at all closely the kind of ruling 
stratum the leader would need to exercise his power’. Expressing what 
would be seen by most as a central revisionist thesis, he continued to stress 
that these ‘various social strata were not simply passive’. They had ‘their 
input, their goals and aspirations’ and ‘profoundly influenced the evolution 
of the system’. As a result of the permanent purge and the economic turmoil 
created by Stalin's policies, ‘a new kind of society was taking shape, and 


one which proved in the long run not to be “permanently purgeable””’.> 6 
While his colleagues across the Atlantic were about to sharpen their pencils 
for heated polemics about whether or not there was a society in the Soviet 
Union, if the state should be left in or left out, or whether or not social 
history was an alternative to ‘the totalitarian model’, Hosking had already, 
quietly and carefully, inscribed social history into a totalitarian framework. 
What did Hosking mean, in 1985, by ‘Stalinist society’? At its core were 
the vydvizhentsy, or what he described as ‘the technological graduates of the 
first Five Year Plan’. In an analysis reminiscent of Deutscher's Stalin (1949) 
and elaborated fully in Fitzpatrick's Education and Social Mobility (1979), 
Hosking stressed that these men, who ‘formed a key role in the subsequent 
leadership of the Communist Party, right up to the very recent past’, were to 


a considerable degree ‘of working-class origin’.>/ After an extensive 
sketch of this ‘embryonic ruling class’, its culture and everyday life, 
Hosking moved on to family policy, education and ideology, implying a 
connection between the rise of the elite and the retrenchment in these 


spheres.” 8 
For Hosking, ‘Stalinist society’ did not denote the social formation extant 
during the years of Stalin's dominance over it, but those structures that lent 


support to the dictatorship. His later thought remained consistent with this 
basic idea. In an article published in 2000, he described the nomenklatura, 
which regulated the level of each member of the elite within the state 
structure, as ‘the backbone of society’. From each position on this list, the 
tentacles of patron—client relations spread throughout the population. Rather 
than relying on the well-worn distinction between a ‘state’ and a ‘society’, 
then, Hosking began to describe the Soviet social formation as a system of 
patronage networks originating in government and party, but extending far 
beyond them, blurring clear distinctions, but also leaving spaces and social 


relations outside this network of power.>? Again, we can note affinities 


with Fitzpatrick's work. 
Scholars enmeshed in the US debate often did not notice such 


convergence. Lynne Viola, reviewing the American edition of the book,°! 
focused on (minor) factual mistakes and omissions — both relatively easy 
targets in a work of this nature. She criticized the ‘inordinate amount of 
space ... devoted to the history of any and all opposition movements..., the 
persecution of the Church and ethnic minorities, and government 
repression’. Ten and more years later Viola herself would make major 
contributions to these histories of repression and resistance, but in 1986 she 
ended scathingly: ‘The book perpetuates cold-war views of the Soviet 
Union that counterpose an alien, oppressive state to a repressed, atomized 
populace. It fails to fulfil the great need of the profession for a balanced, 


thorough, and readable textbook on Soviet history.’©2 Others, however, 
disagreed. Mark von Hagen, by his own account part of the revisionists 


simply by matter of cohort, proclaimed the book to be ‘the best ... of the 
new offerings’, an account ‘refreshingly free of the obfuscating rhetoric of 
most Soviet and anti-Soviet sources’, demonstrating ‘how to write a 


political history that elevates society to an important role’.64 

Hosking, too, remained unapologetic. While he would later avoid the 
term, as we shall see below, in 1990 he returned to the concept in The 
Awakening of the Soviet Union. Questioning the widespread notion that 
Soviet citizens were simply not sophisticated enough for democracy, he 
located the impediment to democratic reform in the Stalinist past: ‘The 
obstacle ... is the political system handed down from Stalin, which has 


proved remarkably tenacious and resistant to change.’ He again offered to 
call this system ‘totalitarian’ and again recounted the six points of Friedrich 
and Brzezinski, only to spend over a page listing the various critiques which 
have been levelled against the concept. None of these, however, convinced 
him. ‘For a totalitarian society is neither demonic, nor unchanging, nor 
totally manipulated from above’, he wrote, and the model was ‘capable of 
affording us a more complete view of Soviet society than any alternative yet 


propounded’ 65 

Similarly, the ‘final edition’ of the History of the Soviet Union (1992) 
adopted the 1985 chapter unchanged, with only an updated bibliography. Its 
basic ideas re-emerged, in slightly revised form, in the history of the 
Russians within the Soviet Union. Here, the central chapter, as far as 
Stalinism is concerned, was entitled ‘Two Russias Collide’. It focused on 
the 1930s and the emergence of the new society. While other English 
language historians had meanwhile picked up the term ‘totalitarianism’, 
Hosking replaced it with ‘the surveillance state’, a tip of the hat, maybe, to 


the rise of this term in studies of modern societies more generally.© Such 
linguistic niceties notwithstanding, the substance of the argument remained. 


Revisionist totalitarianism 


Hosking, then, a scholar of Fitzpatrick's generation, was anything but a 
‘first generation revisionist’. A ‘totalitarian’, he nevertheless wrote a history 
which did not ignore forces outside the state, did not believe that the state 
had total control, and did not assume that this society was unchanging. In 
essence, he wrote a socio-political history of a totalitarian society — 
something of a contradiction in terms, if the terms are those of the 
generational narrative established in the mid-1980s. The closer one looks, 
then, the more this story falls apart. 

To begin with Fitzpatrick's work: we have already seen in Chapter 5 how 
some of her themes were foreshadowed in Stalin biographies, often in those 
working under a ‘totalitarian’ framework. Education, social mobility and 


regime support were also themes the Harvard Project investigated.” 
Fainsod, too, had stressed the importance of ‘the creation of a new class of 


beneficiaries’ for regime stability and regime support. 6S No wonder, then, 


that Fitzpatrick cited the term ‘totalitarianism’ affirmatively in her textbook. 
Her later interest in the mechanics of everyday life was also a theme 
prefigured here. And the work of the ‘cohort’ of younger scholars she 
identified can also be understood within the framework of a sophisticated 
version of totalitarianism, as represented by the HPSS scholars or Fainsod's 


Smolensk volume. ©? Viola moved from a study of those who supported the 
regime's onslaught on the peasantry to the peasant victims themselves, 
followed by Stalin's executioners. Arch Getty revised his views on the 
Great Terror, an interpretation much more in line with totalitarian views. 
Like Viola, he began to study the perpetrators of the Terror. His interest in 
informal practices within the Stalinist political system, explored in his 2013 
book on Practicing Stalinism, elaborated a central theme of the Harvard 


Interview Project: how the Soviet system really worked. 

As far as the Great Terror was concerned, nobody found an empirically 
viable alternative to the thesis that it came from above and was directed by 
Stalin personally. Once unleashed, it developed its own dynamic. Workers 
denounced their bosses, collective farmers those who had collectivized 
them, and everybody who was arrested (and often tortured) fingered 


anybody around them, casting the net wider and wider.’! The searchlight 
the investigations of the Terror trained on local circumstances uncovered all 
kinds of mutual protection networks, which looked like conspiracies, but in 
reality were necessary to run the country. Dynamics between the centre and 
the periphery thus played a role in the widening of the Terror, as did the 
recognition of how widespread hostility to the regime was. This threat was 
magnified by Stalin's information-gathering mechanism and the 


institutionalized paranoia of the system of surveillance and control./2 So 
while the widening of the purge was fuelled by social and cultural 
dynamics, these could only unfold because the Terror was decreed from 
above in the first place. Once Stalin decided that enough was enough, he 
ordered the purge ended. The violence stopped. 

Looking away from the state, and focusing on the level of the everyday 
life of ordinary citizens, also revealed the centrality of the state's total 
ambitions. Fitzpatrick's book on ordinary life under Stalin was about the 


interactions between the state and individual citizens.’> Labour history of 


Stalinism — another potentially ‘revisionist’ approach — also showed the 
clash between the state and the life-world of its citizens. Forced 
industrialization led to resistance not just by peasants, but also by 


workers. /4 However, in the long-term, Stalinist policing destroyed the 
ability of workers to act in concert. As a result, they switched to individual 
acts of resistance and accommodation: shifting workplaces frequently, 
pilfering, slowing down the pace of production. Their bosses could try to 
lessen these through incentive schemes, better housing, increased pay, but 
given the severe scarcity of everything in Stalin's economy, these could 
only be applied to a small aristocracy, the shock workers and Stakhanovites. 
In the end, the only way to react to the various means by which the workers 
tried to make do in the Stalinist system of production was more of the same: 
tighter regulations, increasingly severe property laws — an escalation of 
state repression of the working class, which was only lessened after Stalin's 
death. These social dynamics were effects of the top-down, state-led, non- 
market-driven dynamics of Stalinist industrialization which suppressed 
civilian consumption in order to push the building of heavy industry and, 
ultimately, armaments. These empirical facts can be understood easily 
within the frame of the totalitarian approach of the Harvard Project or 


Fainsod's Smolensk book. /> 


The Thurston Affair 


How strongly revisionist work on Stalinism was furthering the framework 
drawn up by totalitarianism scholars was demonstrated when one historian 
broke ranks and tried to deliver a truly ‘revisionist? work. Drawing on 
newly available archival materials, Robert Thurston argued for a radical 
rethinking of the 1930s: Stalin did not have a plan for the Terror, but reacted 
in ad hoc ways to events; the Terror was not a mass phenomenon, and the 
majority of the population was not afraid; most ordinary Soviets loved 
Stalin because they benefited from his rule; and the mass heroism in the 


Great Patriotic War demonstrated that this was all so, /6 
The reaction was swift and brutal. The liberal anti-communist New 


Leader compared Thurston to Holocaust denier David Irving; // the Times 


Literary Supplement unleashed Robert Conquest, who diagnosed a typical 


case of revisionism, a ‘school of thought that has accepted falsification, 
dismissed established evidence and misinterpreted newer materials’. The 
totalitarian war horse trampled all over the argument, its factual mistakes 


and the ‘honest naivity’ of the author.’ The New York Times followed suit, 


in the process getting the history of revisionism spectacularly wrong. /? 
Few Soviet Union specialists were intrigued. At best, the book set up ‘a 
straw man’ but could be ‘commended’ for the ‘attempt to account for the 


agonizing paradoxes of the Stalinist state’.®9 Another friendly critique 
called the book ‘unusual’, ‘unconventional’ and ‘iconoclastic’, raising 


‘ample food for thought’.°! Others were more direct. ‘An apology for 


Stalin’, was the curt summary of one colleague.°2 A ‘fundamentally 
flawed’ book, wrote another. Thurston had gone ‘overboard’ in his ‘revision 
of received wisdom’ and argued against a straw man: ‘No scholarly 
proponents of the “totalitarianism” model would confuse the regimes’ 


desire to control their subjects with what actually occurred. 83 
And this confusion was indeed the problem: Thurston — who had been 
trained by William G. Rosenberg at the University of Michigan, had 


84 


discussed his earlier work for years with Manning,” and had corresponded 


with Suny, Getty and Gabor Rittersporn about this new project®> — had 
taken the mythologized ‘totalitarian model’ as his starting point. This model 
was a ‘composite opponent’, as one reviewer termed it, a nemesis to be 
opposed at all costs. This confrontational approach to an inexistent 
historiographical other corrupted the entire book, despite its wide-ranging 


research and often interesting material.5© 

The historiographical chimera of the ‘totalitarian model’ was, of course, 
not Thurston's invention. It was the collective fantasy social historians had 
developed about the enemy for decades, prior to this affair. Thurston's 
mistake was that he took this fantasy seriously, rather than taking it for what 
it was: a story one told friends and doctoral students about the past to 
explain one's position in the present. 

Given how deeply rooted his work was in ‘revisionist’ mythology, 
Thurston probably had a right to imagine that fellow revisionists would leap 


to his defence. With a few exceptions, however, they sat on their hands.°/ 


Many were clearly embarrassed by the book. The only major ‘revisionist’ 
scholar working in the United States who stood up for Thurston's tome was 
Fitzpatrick. But she made it quite clear that she was doing so on principle 
(academic freedom of inquiry and scholarly free speech). Like nearly 
everybody else, she disagreed fundamentally with the conclusions of the 


book, which came close to whitewashing Stalin's regime.°° 
Thus ostracized from all sides, Thurston eventually left the field. Maybe 
in order to deal with his experiences he wrote, first, a book on witch-hunts, 


then a volume on lynching and mob murder.®? When, as a doctoral student 
at the University of Chicago in the early 2000s, I attended a Russian history 
workshop he hosted, I met an embittered man who felt betrayed by his 
comrades. Eventually he retreated to drinking coffee and writing about it, a 
fulfilling empirical quest: ‘Just when you think you know something about 
coffee’, he described his new pursuit, ‘you become aware of how much else 


you might explore.’?0 
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7 
After revisionism 


If revisionism did not break the original frame built by the totalitarian 
pioneers of the study of Stalinism, neither did subsequent scholarship. In 
the 1990s, historians became interested in the subjective aspect of 
Stalinism: how was it experienced by individuals? A related group explored 
a comparative angle: how different was Stalinism to other modern 
societies? Others moved into the post-war years and soon the Second World 
War. Finally, ‘totalitarianism’ was reinvented as a term, a revival which was 
eased by the compatibility of most ‘revisionist’ and ‘post-revisionist’ 
scholarship with the original approach, a phenomenon sketched in the 
previous chapter. 


Waiting for Foucault 


In 1995, Stephen Kotkin published a revised version of his doctoral thesis. 
We have met Kotkin already as a younger scholar in Chapter 2, where he 
participated in Moshe-Lewin-inspired Seminars, and in Chapter 5 as an 
elder statesman who authored a recent Stalin biography. His dissertation 
book was an exercise in urban history, bringing together the perspectives 
from above and from below in an intriguing portrait of the building of the 
largest steel plant in the world in the middle of nowhere. Kotkin had 
managed to get access to some archival files already in the 1980s, and 
augmented this source base for the book version. He could not consult the 
archive of the Communist Party of Magnitogorsk or NK VD files, however. 
This ‘failure’ he found ‘especially regrettable’, together with ‘the failure to 
uncover any diaries or personal letters’. But such holes in the source base 
would not matter much in the reception of the book, whose greatest 
achievement was not new empirical evidence but the perspective it brought 
to its topic. Magnetic Mountain established Kotkin as the founder of a 


movement of self-consciously “post-revisionist’ historians of Stalinism. ! 
Kotkin was an outsider in the field. Born in 1959, he was too young for 
either the totalitarian or the revisionist school of thought. He was not part of 


any discernible cohort and did not partake in any of the transnational 
displacements which had animated much of the earlier historiography. 
Hailing from New Jersey, his trajectory was unconvoluted. After 
completing his BA at the University of Rochester in 1981 he moved on to 
Berkeley, where he received an MA in 1983 and a PhD in 1988. During his 
Californian years, Russian history was taught at Berkeley by the Marxian 
labour historian Reginald E. Zelnik (1936-2004) and the conservative 
Martin Malia (1924-2004). Zelnik's teaching had lured Kotkin into Russian 


history, Malia's into the Soviet period.” 

Both teachers left their marks. Zelnik's influence showed in the interest in 
the living conditions of the workers in Magnitogorsk and the ways they 
made do. Kotkin's politics, however, were much closer to Malia, who would 
have felt little to quibble with the claim that the crisis of the post-Soviet 
state was axiomatic for all welfare states. This thesis was a variant of 
Malia's argument that Soviet history showed what happened if you let the 


Enlightenment run amok. 

As important was another encounter Kotkin had at Berkeley: with French 
philosopher Michel Foucault, whom he met as a graduate student in 1982— 
83. A one-time member of the French Communist Party who had left in 
disgust over the anti-Semitic campaign of late Stalinism, Foucault had 
become famous for his work on the histories of madness, the prison, and 
other institutions asserting discipline over individuals and punishing 
dissenting bodies. In the early 1980s, Foucault filled Californian lecture 
halls to the brim, with overflow crowds clamouring to get in to hear the 
visiting Parisian sage utter esoteric sentences about pleasure and power, 
bodies and knowledge. Intellectually obscure, Foucault was nevertheless an 
immensely accessible professor, holding open office hours and taking his 
brighter students to lunch, coffee or dinner. Like many others, Kotkin was 
impressed by Foucault's personality and smitten by his work. Part of a 
group of students closely interacting with Foucault, he was among the 
editors of a Berkeley-based publication entirely devoted to the philosopher. 
While most historians reserve the final sentence of their acknowledgments 
to parents and lovers, partners and children, Kotkin ended on thanking the 


philosopher. Magnetic Mountain was thus dedicated ‘To M. F’.4 


A philosopher to whom the Gulag had ‘remained a paradox’ was an odd 
choice for theoretical guidance in the study of Stalinism. What he provided 
beyond sheer force of personality was the chance to assume a position 
outside the established squabbles of American Sovietology. Power, to 
Foucault, was not something that came ‘from above’ or bubbled up ‘from 
below’. Disseminated through discourses, practices and institutions, 
constituting itself inside individuals and between them, it was everywhere. 
Diffuse, enacted and fluctuating, power was productive as well as coercive. 
Hence, to the student of Foucault, posing the questions in the way 
revisionists and totalitarians had done just showed their lack of 


sophistication.> 

Kotkin also mobilized two other then-fashionable French theorists: 
Michel de Certeau and Pierre Bourdieu. The latter's interest in how 
constraining social, economic or cultural structures become the basis of 
individual agency, and how individual action in turn reproduces (and 
partially changes) the overall structure, resonated strongly with Kotkin's 
own preoccupations. De Certeau's distinction between ‘the grand strategies 
of the state’ and the ‘little tactics of the habitat’ structured the overall book: 
the state would draw up the field of power within which the individuals 
moved tactically. The ‘intentions, programs, and policies’ of the Soviet 
state, wrote Kotkin, ‘were responsible for the fields of action within which 
the behaviour of individuals took place’. It was ‘within these fields of 
action that we must look to see how the intentions were played, how the 
programs were implemented, and what their consequences were’. Only 
within the context of the state's strategies was it possible to understand 
‘what kinds of lives people were able to lead, and how they understood 
their lives’. So far, so ‘totalitarian’. But the interaction between the state 
and the individual was not just repressive. While the available options of 
Magnitogorsk's workers were constrained by the overall attempt to build 
both socialism and a huge steel plant, they were also enabled by them to 
build their own lives. The state, in turn, relied on the actions of a multitude 
of individual citizens to exist and persist, a rather ‘revisionist’ thesis. The 
result of this dialectic of strategies and tactics was ‘Stalinist civilization’: a 
distinct form of life which combined the state plans with individual and 


group improvisation.© 


Chapter five of Magnetic Mountain was a stroke of genius. Entitled 
‘Speaking Bolshevik’ it coined a phrase which would be the most-cited 
legacy of the book. It denoted the process by which Soviet citizens used the 
official language, often to their own ends. In order to get ahead in the 
socialist city, they needed to learn how to use the official jargon, whether 
they believed in it or not. This phenomenon had been described before. But 
with ‘speaking Bolshevik’ it acquired a snappy label. Moreover, it could be 
used by all sides of the debate about whether or not Soviet citizens believed 
in official discourse: Kotkin left the answer open. While the standard 
totalitarian notion pointed to the force of official propaganda to shape 
people's world view; while the Harvard Project had concluded that those 
Soviet citizens who made a career in the official structure eventually began 
to internalize the words and concepts they had to use on a daily basis, while 
those exploited by it remained critical; and while Deutscher, Fitzpatrick and 
Hosking assumed that those who benefited from Stalinist affirmative action 
and the purges came to reciprocate for their careers with loyalty to Stalin 
and his regime, Kotkin declared the question moot. Whether or not Soviet 
citizens believed what they said did not matter. The mere practice of 
speaking Bolshevik reproduced Bolshevism. 

The heroic pose of assuming a position outside established historical 
discourse on Stalinism required a concerted effort at forgetting one's 
predecessors. As we have seen in Chapter 1, many of the revisionists had a 


fairly Foucaultian vision of power, without using the philosopher's jargon.” 
Conversely, Kotkin's notion that it was the state which set out the 
parameters of everyday life and that individuals could only react with 
‘tactics’ to this great strategy; the notion that political action began ‘from 
above’ but would be changed when implemented ‘below’, was reminiscent 
not only of revisionist work of the earlier decade, but also of the earlier 
totalitarians. Scraping away the latest theoretical sauce revealed a dish not 
unlike the one the old ‘totalitarian’ Merle Fainsod had cooked decades 
earlier. The main difference was the focus of interest: Fainsod was more 
interested in the extent to which state control worked, while Kotkin was 
intrigued by the possibility that state action created the precondition for 


individual agency. 8 


Compared to the work of both the Harvard Interview Project and 
revisionist social history, Kotkin's book had a remarkably impoverished 
theory of society. State power was everywhere. Individuals simply reacted. 
Their only meaningful relationship was with the state. That in real life the 
inhabitants of Magnitogorsk also had ties to other citizens, bonds to their 
spouses and children, and emotional links to their families back in the 
villages they came from; that they brought with them to the building site in 
the Urals their preconceptions, beliefs, and experiences which originated in 
long and complex histories independent of the Soviet state's; and that they 
had notions of themselves as gendered beings with an ethnic, regional and 
local identity, forced Kotkin to introduce residual categories into his 
analysis: the categories of social history his adviser Zelnik had taught him 
about. These, of course, were also the categories of the ‘revisionism’ he 


tried to overcome with the help of Malia and Foucault.” 


Post-Kotkinism 


Kotkin's book, then, was a reformulation of earlier approaches in a new 
language. But recasting old debates in different words can help engender 
novel ideas. Kotkin's book opened important avenues for ‘post-revisionist’ 
work. The term he had coined — ‘speaking Bolshevik’ — became a starting 
point for a younger group of scholars who radicalized his approach into a 


field of research known as ‘Stalinist subjectivity’. 10 


The most outstanding scholar of this trend was Jochen Hellbeck. His 
discovery of unpublished diaries from the 1930s allowed work on how 


Stalinism felt from the inside.!! In what amounted to a foundational 
manifesto of the new research trend, Hellbeck and his co-author Igal Halfin 
pointed to inconsistencies in Kotkin's framework and argued that it needed 
to be purified to become internally consistent. Attention had to shift from 
the overall system to the experience of ordinary Soviets. To re-establish ‘the 
Stalinist subject’ as ‘an ideological agent in its own right’ became the 


mission of this new research.!? If successful, it would have liberated 
Kotkin's approach from its inconsistencies, but stripped his account of life 
in Magnitogorsk of its empirical richness. As an overall framework to 


rethink Stalinism, this project failed. Along the way, however, it produced 
some of the most exciting histories written in the 1990s and early 2000s. 
Starting with the manifesto he had penned with Halfin, Hellbeck 
produced a series of essays, and eventually a book on diary writing in the 
1930s. His assumptions evolved as he learned more and more about life in 
pre-war Stalinism. At first he assumed that the cultural universe available to 
Soviet citizens was restricted to official discourse, which surrounded the 
subject and hence became internalized — a process he understood as an 
active struggle to remake the own self. Soviet citizens, Hellbeck 
maintained, even those who were victimized by the regime, believed deeply 
in Soviet socialism; they worked hard to ‘fashion’ their ‘Stalinist souls’ in 
attempting to belong to the revolutionary polity on its march to the future. 
The private was political and the regime inscribed in the individual psyche. 
There was no place to retreat, no possibility to oppose or resist this order, 


which worked through language as much as through coercion. 13 

Empirical challenges to Hellbeck's assumptions abounded after the 
opening of the archives. Colleagues took delight in pointing them out. 
Reacting to such evidence, Hellbeck shifted his explanation from the 
cultural to the social. Now it became social pressure and the threat of 
atomization, rather than the monolithic structure of the cultural universe, 
that enforced conformity to, and internalization of, Stalinist ideology. 
Effectively, he acted as if all social relations under Stalin followed the logic 
of those in the Communist Party. And archival evidence showed that people 
could think and say things they really better should not have. Thus nudged, 
Hellbeck eventually avoided arguing about impossibilities to think, and 
developed a more limited thesis about the internalization of regime 


discourse and its use as a basis for agency. 14 

Hellbeck's monograph, published a decade after his initial essay, was one 
of the most compelling accounts of how hard it was to be a communist. The 
demands on purity of thought and standards of behaviour rivalled those of 
the most exacting religious orders, and the constantly changing party line 
required individuals to again and again ‘remake themselves’, to undergo 
gruelling public sessions of ‘criticism and self-criticism’, and to struggle to 
reform the self and cleanse one's soul of impure thoughts. While this was a 
widespread struggle in Stalin's country, it was not ubiquitous, a fact 


Hellbeck now conceded but did not stress in his narrative. He made 
remarkably short shrift of diaries which did not fit his interpretive scheme, 
quickly moving on to examples of those struggling to become part of the 


revolutionary collective. 15 

Hellbeck never seemed entirely convinced by his own change of heart. It 
had been enforced from the outside by peer review and the sustained public 
critique. The reluctance to abandon the original scheme was demonstrated 
in his next book. It consisted of a selection of transcripts of oral history 
interviews Soviet historians had conducted right after the Battle of 
Stalingrad. In a lengthy introduction, Hellbeck restated the original thesis of 
Stalinism as a regime deeply rooted in the ideological conviction of masses 
of rank-and-file Stalinists. After renewed empirical challenges to this thesis 
— supported in part by the transcripts Hellbeck had published himself — he 
somewhat softened the interpretation in the English translation of the 
originally German book, but overall stuck to his guns. By now, however, 
the discussion about Stalinist subjectivity had gone on so long that people 
had lost interest. Hellbeck's Stalingrad book did make it into airport 
bookshops, but it failed to create the same type of debate his work on the 


1930s had done. The field had moved on, 6 


Resistance and the mood of the population 


Before it moved, however, it became embroiled in a heated polemic driven 
by the propositions of Hellbeck and some of his closest comrades, scholars 
often described as the ‘Columbia school’ to distinguish them from the 
Fitzpatrick-trained Chicago school (Chapter 4). Its origin was a graduate 


seminar Kotkin had taught as a visiting professor in New York in 1990.17 
This group eventually coalesced around a new journal some of them had 
helped create. Its first issue staged what would become known as the 
‘resistance debate’. Most important were Hellbeck's essay which retreated 
from a cultural to a social explanation of why people believed in Soviet 
rhetoric, and an essay by Anna Krylova on the history of thinking about 
subjectivity in Soviet studies. These two combined to accuse other 
historians of projecting their own liberal subjectivity on to fundamentally 


different historical subjects. 18 


The accused did not always take such critique passively, but their protests 


were ignored. 19 More successful were counter-attacks. J effrey Rossman led 
one of the most successful charges. Like Kotkin, he was Berkeley-trained, 
but in his approach much closer to Zelnik. He brought the disciplined study 
of labour history, in which his mentor had excelled, to the study of the early 
Stalinist years, showing remarkable continuity of worker radicalism with 


the revolutionary period.29 Others conceded that the word ‘resistance’ 
might be too broad, opting for ‘recalcitrance’, ‘disobedience’, or multiple 


‘resistances’ instead.2! A parallel debate among historians of national 
minorities pitted those interested in Soviet colonialism and the resistance it 
encountered against others stressing nation-making and the potential for 


personal growth under Soviet rule.22 

Closely linked to these debates was a polemic about a newly discovered 
archival source, which threatened to undermine assumptions about the deep 
roots of Stalinist ideology in the subjectivities of rank-and-file Soviets. 
These were the reports (svodki) about the mood of the population, already 


used in Fainsod's classic study.2> They came in two versions: one collected 
by the secret police, the other by the Communist Party. They abounded in 


critical, often cutting, remarks about life under Stalin.24 The question was: 
could they be trusted? Kotkin originally thought they might. In his Note on 
Sources in Magnetic Mountain he regretted his ‘failure to gain access to the 
NKVD archive’, especially to the svodki, materials which ‘would have been 
valuable in the analysis of popular attitudes, made with considerable 


difficulty in this monograph’.2> Once a different scholar did find a large 
trove of such reports and wrote a book about them, however, he changed his 
mind. In her study of popular opinion in the 1930s, Sarah Davies had 
written that the new archival evidence ‘undermined’ Kotkin's conclusions. 
He overemphasized the tendency to speak Bolshevik and ignored that 
‘ordinary people were adept at defeating the censor, seeking out alternative 
sources of information and ideas in the form of rumours, personal letters, 
leaflets ..., and inscriptions...’. Far from being surrounded by regime 
discourse, they ‘continued to draw on a variety of rival discourses, 


including those of nationalism, anti-Semitism, and populism, which proved 


tenacious despite concerted attempts to eradicate them’.2© 


Setting the tone for the polemic to follow, Kotkin hit back in a review of 
Davies's book. Its aggression showed how thin the evidentiary base was on 
which was built the entire edifice of ‘Stalinist civilization’ and ‘Stalinist 
subjectivity’. He now asserted that all these reports showed was ‘the play of 
bureaucratic interest, the mentality of recorders, the bustle of toadies, and 
... the deepest fears, even paranoia, of the authorities’. No more mention 
that they might be useful for assessing what they actually reported on — high 
levels of discontent even in the cities, let alone the countryside. Davies's 
careful listing of alternative sources of information and world views he 
brushed aside with an impatient ‘What sources? From where?’ Ignoring all 
the evidence on dissent the svodki contain, he offered a different reading, 
which would have only focused on the extent to which critique of the 
system implied accepting its legitimacy — a possible, but one-sided, 
interpretation. What Davies had failed to show, because the woman was 
‘insufficiently analytical’, was that people living in the 1930s did not have 


‘the mental equipment ... for positing an alternative to Soviet socialism’. / 


This would remain the party line among the faithful, but despite everything 
did not convince the sceptics. If anything it did the opposite, encouraging 
more research into mass political culture under Stalin. These works showed 


diversity of popular opinions throughout the 1930s, 1940s and 1950s.28 


Modernity 


Kotkin's work also opened up the notion of ‘modernity’ as an avenue of 
research. It picked up on the thought of Malia. A much more radical 
conservative than Pipes, Malia did not think that Russia was the cause of 
Bolshevik totalitarianism. He did not even follow those who thought it was 


Marxism in action.2? It was the entire Enlightenment tradition which 
accounted for the ‘Soviet tragedy’ 20 Kotkin developed this line of thought 


into a thesis about the dead end of the welfare state. >! Stalinism, in this 
version, was just one variant of a larger problem of modernity — that is, 
societies marked by mass production, mass consumption, mass culture and 


mass politics. In his 1990 Columbia seminar, Kotkin taught ‘only 
monographs that were not about the Soviet Union’. This gesture drove 
home the point that many Soviet, Stalinist or even totalitarian phenomena 
observable in the Soviet Union were shared by modern societies more 


generally.>~ 
The scholar who followed Kotkin down this path with most rigour was 
David L. Hoffmann, like Halfin and Hellbeck a graduate of Columbia 


University.°> Originally, he was steeped in revisionist social history, 
graduating in 1990 with a PhD on social identities in 1930s Moscow. The 
thesis, and the book which emerged from it, explored the effects of peasant 
mass migration to the cities during the First Five-Year Plan, picking up a 


topic both Lewin>* and Fitzpatrick had explored.° > Hoffmann argued that 
while the migration of some 23 million peasants to the cities could not be 
controlled by the state, and looked chaotic to outsiders, it was guided by 
existing peasant traditions, established migration paths, and networks of 
people from the same region. This was a classical revisionist argument, 


showing that while state control failed, social self-regulation continued.>° It 
was a transposition into the context of Stalinism of themes and approaches 
which had interested scholars of the late Tsarist and revolutionary years. 
Both labour history and urban history had long been interested in ‘peasant- 


workers’, their networks and identities.>/ 

Under the impact of Kotkin's thought, however, Hoffmann changed tack. 
In a series of books, he explored what the notion of ‘modernity’ could teach 
about Stalinism. After an exploratory collective volume of essays set the 


agenda in 2000,38 two major monographs followed. The first approached 
the issue from a cultural angle, exploring the values propagated to the 
Soviet citizenry and reinterpreting the ideological shifts taking place in the 


Stalinist 1930s.2? The follow-up volume was originally meant to be co- 
written with Peter Holquist, another prominent member of the Columbia 
school, whose fingerprints were still visible in the final product. The basic 
argument could already be found in Holquist's influential first monograph 
on war, revolution and civil war: that the Soviet state emerged from the 
continuum of violence of the First World War and civil war, that it took 


over and systematized techniques developed during the war, and that it then 
employed these to its own ideological ends. Hoffmann pushed this 
argument into the 1930s, focusing on five main areas, each developed in its 
own chapter: social welfare, public health, reproductive policies, 


surveillance and propaganda, and state violence.40 
The book's argument was a carefully calibrated balancing act. On the one 
hand, Hoffmann argued against views attributing ‘all aspects of Soviet 


social intervention to socialist ideology’.*! On the other hand, he was at 
pains not to declare Stalinism the essence of ‘modernity’. Instead, it was a 
historically contingent outcome of the interaction of local and transnational 
processes. When it came to the key question, however — explaining the 
immense violence of Stalin's state — the recourse to modernity fell flat. 
Instead, Hoffmann retreated to the well-trodden paths others had marched 
before him: the existence of an ideologically driven dictatorship, operating 
within a hostile domestic and international environment, was decisive for 
the most distinctive feature of Stalinism: its violence. The various elements 
of ‘modernity’ — state interference in social organization via public health, 
reproductive policies, surveillance and propaganda — were relegated from 


‘direct causes’ to ‘conditions of possibility’.42 


Hoffmann thus updated the thesis that Stalinism was a new form of 
dictatorship — one which reacted to twentieth-century concerns and used 
twentieth-century technologies of rule — by integrating the latest 
comparative literature. This contribution could well be seen as furthering 
the agenda of the old totalitarian framework, which, after all, had also 
insisted on the modernity of the phenomenon without declaring it the 
essence of modernity. Totalitarianism was one possible form of modernity, 
but modernity was not totalitarian. “My study of Stalinist culture’, he wrote 
in the first of his modernity monographs, ‘is not directed against the 
impulse to rationalize and improve society.’ Like conservatives and liberals 
before him, he endorsed ‘gradual and consensual’ change and provided ‘a 
cautionary tale regarding the uncritical application of purportedly scientific 


social reform’.43 He hesitated to denounce as totalitarian the modern 


phenomena of social science, the welfare state, public health and education, 
interest in the opinions of the population, or attempts to ensure the health of 


mother and child. Still, they seemed to be diseases, which assumed ‘a 


particularly virulent form’ in Stalinism.44 


Revisionist post-revisionism 


Hoffmann's unease with any type of interventionist state, and the Stalinist 
subjectivity approach's apparent puzzlement that anybody could be a 
believing communist, resonated widely in a period when neo-liberalism 
seemed triumphant. The fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, and the breakdown 
of the Soviet Union in 1991, ushered in a period where intellectuals would 
celebrate capitalism as history's endpoint. Together with political liberalism, 


it seemed the fulfilment of human development.*> In 1992, Malia 
published a book which equated any type of ‘socialism’ with the ‘Soviet 


tragedy’ and constructed unregulated capitalism as Stalinism's other.*© 

The widespread conviction that the West had won the Cold War, and that 
any type of state regulation was detrimental to freedom and prosperity, 
shielded post-revisionists from the more brutal forms of attack academics 
trying out new approaches had received in earlier decades. In the mid- 
1990s, the claim that some people lived fulfilling lives under Stalin was still 


seen as the height of either naivety or apologetics.* / By the 2000s, the 
notion that people deeply believed in Stalinism and acted accordingly, that 
they felt their lives were exciting, and that this explained Soviet victory in 
the Second World War, led to no howls from the commentariat. To claim 
that Stalinism was ‘modern’ just affirmed its deep otherness in times of 


‘post-modernity’ 48 


The paradoxes of the old in the new went further. Claiming to form a new 
cohort which had overcome both totalitarianism and revisionism in a new 
synthesis, many ‘post-revisionists’ accepted their predecessors 
mythologized history of the field. To them, the historiography of Stalinism 
developed like an argument: the totalitarian thesis was ‘in many ways 
compelling’ but ‘reduced Soviet society to a victim of the regime's utopian 
aspirations’; the revisionist antithesis ‘deideologized the workings of the 
Soviet system, explaining its durability in terms of the “interests” of those 
groups in society that were identified as its beneficiaries’; Kotkin's ‘brilliant 


intervention’, finally, was the synthesis integrating ‘the disparate strands of 


intellectual and social history’.4? Even where they stressed continuities and 
uniting trends, the academic opinion leaders of the cohort beginning to 
make their mark in the late 1990s and early 2000s embraced the history of 
the field as organized in ‘three primary generations’: the ‘totalitarian 


999 


“fathers’’, the ‘revisionist “sons”, and the ‘post-revisionist 


“grandchildren” 30 

This position can be traced back to Kotkin, who described the 
development of the field in the following familiar terms: first came 
totalitarianism, which amounted to ‘a replication of Stalinism's self- 


presentation (with the values inverted)’. l Next came a ‘subsequent 
generation of self-proclaimed revisionists, who were led by an outsider, the 
transplanted Australian Sheila Fitzpatrick’. These scholars ‘came of age 
during the Vietnam War and the domestic convulsions that shook America's 
post-war sense of complacency and superiority’. Using a wider source base 
than the totalitarians, they ‘plausibly asserted’ that ‘many people had 


accepted the values and ideals of the Stalin revolution’ .>2 Meanwhile, 
‘another outsider’ worked ‘in parallel’ with Fitzpatrick: Moshe Lewin. 
After discussing Lewin's scheme in some detail, Kotkin concluded that all 
these revisionist approaches ‘converged on the bottom-line proposition that 
the Stalinist state was permeated throughout by social influences’, as well 


as in the notion that Stalinism spelled the end of the Revolution.»> ‘In the 
end’, he concluded, ‘the turn to social history has led to the replacement of 
the manifestly flawed totalitarian thesis by the basic perspective laid down 


by Leon Trotsky, the Revolution's greatest loser’.>4 

Kotkin and his post-revisionist followers, then, had bought the narrative 
of subsequent generations, which had been established in the battles of the 
1980s, lock, stock and barrel. As we have seen in previous chapters, this 
story was misleading. Nearly all ‘revisionists’ had protested the notion that 
Fitzpatrick was their leader; Lewin, Fitzpatrick and Lynne Viola were not of 
one, but of three different generations; neither Lewin, nor Fitzpatrick, had 
‘come of age’ during the Vietnam War or in the United States; other 
‘totalitarianists’ (like Hosking) also broke the neat division of the 
profession into two generations; and the growth of the source base was 


much more evolutionary than Kotkin described it, with a much broader 
fund of shared information between the ‘generations’ of scholarship. We 
have also seen how the historiography was intensely transnational, with 
‘transplanted scholars’ the norm rather than the exception (and on all sides 
of the debate: the totalitarians Kenez and Pipes were also transplants). 
Implicitly taking his own experience of an entirely American education as 
normal, Kotkin told a US-centred story, relegated British scholarship to the 
footnotes, and declared the leading scholars in the debate of the 1980s to be 


‘outsiders’ 5 5 


Neo-totalitarianism 


Meanwhile, the allegedly overcome totalitarian approach was resurrected 
by scholars from a variety of backgrounds and political positions. Some of 
the new scholars had been trained by revisionists, others by totalitarians, 
and still others by neither. All of them assimilated at least part of both 
revisionist and totalitarian scholarship. But they were not just an extension 
of the story of revisionism. Indeed, they did not emerge from this internally 
North American debate. Rather, this neo-totalitarian wave found its 
inspiration in a complex transnational reconsideration of the term, which 
began in the 1970s — that is, just at the time when the standard narrative 
sees revisionism gather its forces. 

Four independent traditions interacted and eventually converged in this 
totalitarian renewal. In Eastern Europe, dissidents like Václav Havel began 
to think about their own societies in terms of totalitarian oppression, a strain 
of thought which eventually blossomed in post-Soviet Russia in the 1990s. 
In Italy and Germany, Right-leaning historians of fascism and National 
Socialism, most prominently Emilio Gentile and Ernst Nolte, caused 
considerable controversy by what seemed like attempts to relativize their 
societies’ own dark pasts by gesturing towards communist precedents or 
parallels. Partially inspired by the East European renaissance, partially by 
the German discussion, French intellectuals also used the term more and 
more frequently, mostly with reference to non-democratic forms of 
socialism. The historian of the French Revolution, François Furet, was a 
central figure in this process of adapting both Havel and Nolte to French 
conditions. This literature then infiltrated the United States via the 


Francophile Malia, who is sometimes credited with resurrecting the term. In 
effect, he imported the French discussion. Meanwhile, back in Germany, the 
defeat of totalitarianism in the Historikerstreit (‘controversy of the 
historians’) was undone once the same French literature, together with 


Nolte's ghost, seeped back in.6 

Today, the term is everywhere. As the Soviet system turned from a 
possible alternative to a historical dead end, which has left Eurasia 
economically broken and ecologically devastated, the old reflexes against 
assimilating it to Nazism and fascism have slowed. In Germany, Jörg 
Baberowski has established himself as the leading neo-totalitarian scholar 
of Stalinism, while in the United Kingdom Robert Service and Orlando 


Figes have taken the lead.’ In France, the trendsetter was Nicolas 


Werth,>° while in the United States, historians of the Soviet experience 
who found the term useful include Matthew Payne, Peter Holquist, 


Alexander Prusin, Timothy Snyder, Jochen Hellbeck and Amir Weiner.>? 
The German and French discussion merged with the American revival, as 
well as with ‘revisionist’ scholarship, in a landmark comparative study of 
Stalinism and Nazism, published in 2009. Beyond Totalitarianism was 
subsequently translated into Russian as well as Czech, which brought this 


wave of totalitarianism scholarship back to two of its places of origin.©9 In 
Russia, Ukraine, and elsewhere in the post-Soviet lands, the study of 
totalitarianism continues to flourish, often treating the entire Soviet period 


as totalitarian.°! Like in the case of scholarly Stalin biographies, the 
historical development of the history of Stalinist totalitarianism thus 
represents a transnational merging of several scholarly traditions. 

We can also see a third, now already familiar, process at work: the 
assimilation of insights of earlier scholarship one otherwise argues against. 
Boris Souvarine's basic outline of the story of Stalin's life was absorbed by 
his successors, if they shared his politics or not; Adam Ulam would 
polemicize strenuously against Isaac Deutscher, but reproduced many of his 
best conclusions. The ‘revisionists’ had of course read the work of the 
Harvard Interview Project, as well as Fainsod's landmark study of 
Smolensk. They worked their way through the available Stalin biographies 
and learned from them. And then they forgot where they had learned it, 


worked out their own position in dialogue with both the past they studied 
and the present they lived in, and argued against their ‘totalitarian’ 


predecessors.°7 

The post-revisionists, too, assimilated totalitarian and revisionist 
scholarship before they began to argue against both. ‘Speaking Bolshevik’ 
and ‘Stalinist subjectivity’ were post-modern reformulations of the idea of 
regime support, which some revisionists — and before them some of the 
totalitarians — had explored with a more social-science vocabulary. And 
with state socialism presumably safely discarded on history's trash heap, 
post-revisionists no longer had to contend with accusations of treason, 
Stalinism, and whitewashing the enemy. 

Meanwhile, totalitarianism was reinvented by historians on the Left as 
well as on the Right, who could draw on the complex ideological 
predecessors who had gathered under this term ever since the 1930s, and 
again from the 1970s. Totalitarianism can still figure as the ‘other’ of the 
society we want to live in. The main difference between contemporary 
versions of anti-totalitarianism is that the Left focuses more on civil 
liberties, while neo-conservatives stress the importance of economic 
freedoms. Given that both remain under threat, the concept of 
totalitarianism is not likely to die any time soon. 


Neo-traditionalism 


For a while, a third paradigm competed with neo-totalitarianism and the 
modernity approach: ‘neo-traditionalism’. This trend took its terms from the 
work of Berkeley political scientist, Ken Jowitt. In a seminal 1983 article, 
he coined the term to describe ‘the political corruption’ of Leninist regimes. 
Taking the Harvard Project's attention to ‘informal practices pervading the 
Soviet polity and economy’ as his starting point, Jowitt argued that what 
originally were contributing factors to achieving the ‘formal tasks’ the 
Communist Party regime had set itself, later became ‘corrupt practices’ 
which ‘directly threatened the party's organizational integrity’. For Jowitt, 
this process took place not under Stalin, but after his death. Stalinism was 


not ‘neo-traditionalist’. It was ‘charismatic’ © 


Three years later, another social scientist, Andrew G. Walder, further 
explored the concept in a book about life and work in communist China. He 
opposed the ‘neo-traditional image of communist society’ to two failed 
alternatives: totalitarianism and interest-group theory. Neo-traditionalism, 
like totalitarianism, did stress the centrality of the state in the allocation of 
life chances and the organization of society; but it also explored 
systematically and akin to interest-group theory the personalistic ties 
ubiquitous in real-life communist systems. These ties were not pre-existing 
or separate from the official structure. They were systematic results of it 


and thus not likely to lead to ‘convergence’, as some had predicted. 
Drawing on both Jowitt and Walder, the label was taken up in 2000 by 


Terry Martin.’ In an essay published simultaneously in two collections of 
essays, he applied the idea of neo-traditionalism to Stalinism. To Martin, the 
neo-traditionalist turn took place in the 1930s, not in the post-Stalin years, 
as Jowitt had it. To the historian of nationality policy, the turning point was 
the shift in the middle of the pre-war decade, when the original Marxist 
thought of nations as ‘fundamentally modern constructs’ was replaced by 


‘an emphasis on the deep primordial roots of modern nations’. 


Martin's engagement with the concept of neo-traditionalism was not 
conceived as an alternative to ‘modernity’. The volume it was written for 
did not single it out as a counterpoint, but treated it as one example of the 
new focus. Indeed, his own opposition was not between ‘modernity’ and 
‘neo-traditionalism’, but between the latter and ‘modernization’, which 
referred to the process of forming an industrial civilization. “Neo- 
traditionalism’ was an alternative modernity resulting from an extremely 
state-centred form of doing so. ‘Modernization’, he asserted, ‘is the theory 
of Soviet intentions; neo-traditionalism, the theory of the unintended 


consequences’.°/ 

In the hands of his doctoral supervisor and editor, however, the idea was 
deployed in a fundamentally different manner. Fitzpatrick republished the 
essay at the end of her collection on ‘new directions’ in the study of 
Stalinism. This position implied that it was the most recent approach, and it 
served as something of a conclusion to the volume. Even more explicitly, in 
her introduction she promoted ‘neo-traditionalism’ not as one branch of the 


modernity approach, but as a competitor to what she now identified 
explicitly with the Columbia school. In principle, the two supposed 
‘paradigms’ were quite compatible, as Fitzpatrick noted. But compatible or 
not, they were in competition. To some of the participants, this news might 
have come as something of a surprise. In the collection of essays on 
Russian Modernity, which appeared in the same year, Martin's contribution 
was one of many, and the collection included both ‘Columbians’ and 
‘Chicagoans’, and many non-aligned scholars. If anything, this was a 
generational cohort in search of a new way to think about Russian and 
Soviet history in an international context. Fitzpatrick, instead, elevated 
Martin to one representative of one group — the ‘neo-traditionalists’ who 
were ‘sometimes referred to as the Chicago group’. This group was 
opposed to the Columbia scholars. Thus, Fitzpatrick set up a competition 


between scholars who originally cooperated.©° 

In constructing a confrontation between Chicagoans and Columbians, 
Fitzpatrick also promoted the work of another of her doctoral students: 
Matthew Lenoe. And again she refocused and sharpened an approach which 
originally had not developed in competition with ‘modernity’. His 1997 
doctoral thesis, instead, had opposed neo-traditionalism to both 


totalitarianism and modernization theory.©? By the time the dissertation had 
become a book, Lenoe had embraced the opposition of his version of neo- 
totalitarianism to ‘the post-modern emphasis on an_ overarching 
“modernity” common to Leninist and liberal states’. This stance also had a 
political edge. It was opposed to the implications of an approach which 
assumed ‘that the Soviet Union, Imperial Russia, and the liberal 
democracies of the “West” share or shared something called “modernity” 
with many nefarious consequences’. What the modernity literature did, in 
this reading, was to damn liberal democracies by associating them with 


Stalinism. 70 His opposition to ‘modernity’, then, was ‘a reaction to implied 


comparisons between liberalism and communism’. /! 


The idea that there was a “‘modernist/Columbia school’ and a ‘neo- 
traditionalist/Chicago school’ became an established narrative in Soviet 
studies. Six years after the initial introduction of the historiographical split 
in the younger generation, Michael David-Fox — the non-aligned editor of 


Kritika — responded with an attempt to transcend it with the notion of 
‘multiple modernities’ — an idea implicit in the original contributions, but 
never fully worked out. He accepted Fitzpatrick's characterization of the 
historiography as divided into two groups, although he did point out that, in 
reality, things were a bit more complicated: neither did the ‘modernists’ all 
mean the same when they used the term, nor were all modernists Columbia 
graduates; moreover, there was not an extensive literature on ‘neo- 


traditionalism’ which could qualify as a school or a paradigm. /2 

In fact, the unifying potential for the Chicagoans of neo-traditionalism 
was never realized. There was no consensus about this term among them, 
and few closed ranks around the new neo-traditionalist flag — quite typical 
for a ‘school’ which forever quibbled about whether or not it was, indeed, a 


school at all.’? In a certain way, this recalcitrance just honoured the 
iconoclasm of the school's mentor, but it also did not lend itself to 
presenting a united front. And the Chicago school itself was not monolithic, 
including different generations, research interests, countries of origin, and 
politics. ‘Neo-traditionalism’ had too many paradoxical resonances with 
modernization theory, where ‘modernity? emerged from ‘tradition’ in a 
more or less predetermined upward movement reminiscent of the historical 
scheme of the German idealist philosopher, Hegel. ‘Neo-traditionalism’, of 
course, tried to break with this Hegelianism, but the attempt to describe 
phenomena as ‘new’ (neo) despite the fact that they looked ‘old’ 
(traditional) only reified the dichotomy the scheme tried to overcome. It 
also remained unclear what the theoretical, political or historiographical 
purchase of using the term was. And while there were certainly members of 
the group who cherished a bit of historiographical sparring, others were 
much less keen on conflict with their colleagues, and in some cases friends, 
from the Columbia group. As a result, whatever there was of a debate 
quietly died down by the second half of the 2000s. Today, few if any still 
use the term, although the past ‘debate’ between ‘neo-traditionalists’ and 


‘modernists’ gets an occasional mention in historiographical overviews. /4 


Creative disorder 


In parallel and partially entangled with the developments described above, 
another innovation took place more quietly: from the early 1990s, the study 


of post-war Stalinism became a field of study in its own right./° Once 


described as ‘an oddly shapeless period’, ’© the archival revolution after the 
Soviet Union's breakdown suddenly allowed pioneering excursions into this 


unknown terrain.’’ This new literature was transnational from the start; it 
combined cultural, social and political history, and was driven by scholars 
of all generations. It mined the opened archives, but also used newly 
available memoirs, diaries, as well as the press, novels and film. It was 
inclusive and eclectic to a degree the literature of the 1930s was not. And it 
was marred less by polemics and controversy: everybody was too busy 
assimilating the mass of new data now available to fill in the blank spots on 
the historical map. 

The pioneer was a young Russian scholar, Elena Zubkova, whose work 


provided an indispensable outline of the period. /8 By the 2000s, she had 
flanked her important studies with the publication of a share of the archival 


sources underlying them./? In Zubkova's footsteps came others and from a 
variety of backgrounds. Landmark studies were written by the Marxist 
labour historian Donald Filtzer — an American in self-imposed British exile 
— which closed the gap his pre-archival studies of the Soviet working class 
had left in the 1940s. Soon he added an equally important volume on public 
health in Stalin's final decade, before moving on to work on the war 


years,°0 David Shearer, a former student of Moshe Lewin's who had made 
his name as historian of Stalin's industrial revolution, produced an 


examination of Stalinist policing, which included the post-war years.® | And 
James Heinzen, another Lewin student, wrote a landmark study of 


corruption in later Stalinism. 8? Younger scholars added monographs on the 
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the reconstruction of Rostov and 


86 


re-Sovietization of Ukraine, 


1,85 


Sevastopo the repopulation of Kyiv,°” and life and death in Kalinin 


province.®/ Others worked on housing construction,°8 demobilization and 
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the Soviet veterans’ movement, 89 youth, 70 rumour,” even the Union of 
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Soviet Composers.”^4 A whole literature developed on the late-Stalinist 


science wars.?> Russian researchers opened up a new political history, 


sometimes on their own, sometimes in collaboration with Westerners. 24 
The growing literature on post-war Stalinism was relatively unaffected by 
the polemics about subjectivity, modernity or neo-traditionalism that 
marked the parallel scholarship on the 1930s. The reconstruction of what 
had happened, the archival digging, and the laborious process of making 
sense of the data kept most scholars who worked on the less well-known 
1940s and 1950s busy. With few exceptions, these historians were 
remarkably collegial, sharing information and documents, reading each 
other's work, and refraining from trying to declare themselves the exponents 
of new paradigms. While there were some shared assumptions, the 
approaches, politics and research methods of this group were as diverse as 
the scholars themselves. It is for the new literature on the 1940s and 1950s 
where the judgement of one historian is most apt: that the field had entered 


a period of ‘creative disorder’ in methodological choice.?> 
Despite all diversity, however, an important trend in this new literature on 
the post-war did emerge: a tendency to break down the barriers earlier 


scholarship had erected between Stalinism and what came after it.26 
Readers will remember from earlier chapters that the notion of Stalinism 
itself was a means of isolating the terrible years of the 1930s, in particular, 
from what came before and what would come later. Anti-Soviet scholars 
turned this logic on its head, declaring Stalinism the essence of Bolshevism 
rather than its aberration. Their approach was less focused on drawing a 
clear line between Stalinism and what came after it — in fact, they often 
struggled to make sense of the ‘new face of totalitarianism’ after Stalin had 
died. 

Much of the newer scholarship embraced the blurriness of the line 
marked by Stalin's death, but again changed the logic of this ambiguity. 
Rather than denying a discontinuity, it showed how in the fields of veterans 
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politics,?/ bureaucratic organization’° and the political system,?? housing 


and house ownership, 100 disability policy, !0! even in hardline sectors such 
as ideology, the economy or the Gulag, later reforms had been thought 
about, talked about, and at times experimented with in the years of post-war 


reconstruction. !92 As long as Stalin was alive, such reforms could not 
flourish, and were shelved without implementation, but all kinds of reforms 
did gather momentum under the surface of apparently monolithic ‘late 
Stalinism’. In uncovering the Stalin-era roots of later transformations, this 
literature subverted the notion of ‘Stalinism’ itself, together with the neat 
chronology which tied all changes to the names of the General Secretary in 
power. In showing how these reforms had widespread support within the 
bureaucracy, and often well beyond the state structures, however, they also 
demonstrated yet again how important the person of Stalin was for what 
could and could not be done in the Soviet Union under his leadership. 
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8 
Fighting Russia's history wars 


History and memory 


On 24 December 2014, Vladimir Luzgin failed a history exam with fairly 
high stakes. The resident of Perm in the Urals did so, unknowingly, by 
sharing an article entitled ‘15 Facts about the Supporters of Bandera 
(Banderovtsy), or: What the Kremlin is Silent About’. The article countered 
what its author perceived as Russian misconceptions about the Ukrainian 
independence movement in the Second World War, in particular the 


followers of one of its leaders. | 

Stepan Bandera (1909-59) was born in Galicia, then part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. In interwar Poland he became a prominent Ukrainian 
nationalist, incarcerated in the mid-1930s. He escaped prison between the 
German invasion of Poland on 1 September and the Soviet one on 17 
September 1939, taking up residence in the German-occupied zone. There, 
he led the Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN-B, or Banderovtsy) after a split of the organization in 1940. OUN-B 
actively collaborated with German counterintelligence units on formerly 
Polish territory and helped set up two Ukrainian battalions, which 
participated in the invasion of the Soviet Union. Bandera himself was not 
allowed onto Soviet territory by the Germans, so the declaration of an 
independent Ukrainian state in late June 1941 was left to his associates. 
This step, however, sealed the fate of OUN-B in the German-controlled 
areas. Hitler was unwilling to accept independent nationalist movements of 
non-Germans on Soviet territory. The organization was outlawed and 
Bandera arrested. He languished as a somewhat privileged prisoner in 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp, and was released at the eleventh hour, 
in 1944, when the Germans finally tried to instrumentalize anti-Soviet and 
nationalist sentiments of former Soviet citizens in their fight against the Red 
Army. An extreme nationalist, Bandera was no friend of Poles, Russians or 
Jews. His followers were involved both in the ethnic cleansing of Poles and 


in the Holocaust. He was assassinated by a Soviet agent in post-war 


Munich, where he had found refuge. 

During the 2013—14 Euromaidan protests in Kyiv, and the following 2014 
Russian occupation of Crimea, as well as the armed conflict over eastern 
Ukraine, the memory of Bandera became entangled with Ukrainian and 
Russian nationalisms. Ukrainians had long celebrated him as a freedom 
fighter, while the Russian media portrayed him as a fascist and a Nazi 
collaborator. It is in this context that the ‘15 facts’ were written and 


distributed, and Luzgin prosecuted for this act.> 

The Luzgin case was a first high-point in the repoliticization of the 
Second World War, and with it of Stalinism, in Russia. To many Russians, 
the war against Nazism remains sacred. Such emotional memorialization is 
not surprising, given the devastation of this war: some 25-27 million Soviet 
citizens paid with their lives; thousands of towns, tens of thousands of 


villages, and millions of buildings were destroyed.“ But in the end, the 
Soviets won. This victory is hard to remember without Stalin, the leader of 
the war effort. This chapter recounts recent struggles to enforce a positive 
history of this war. It is about the tension between history and memory, 
about the continuing attractions of Stalinism, about the fate of its critics in 
the largest successor states of the Soviet Union, and about the 
renationalization of the history of Stalinism, which continues in parallel 
with the internationalization recounted in other chapters. 


A failed history exam 


On that fateful day in December 2014, then, Luzgin shared the anti-Kremlin 
defence of Bandera and his followers on VKontakte, a Russian version of 
Facebook. While only twenty other users saw his post, one of them was 
employed by the State Prosecutor's office of Perm District. The procuracy 
soon investigated a charge of public dissemination of ‘lies about the 
activities of the Soviet Union in the Second World War’, a crime that, since 
early 2014, was punishable by up to five years’ imprisonment under article 
354.1 of the criminal code (‘rehabilitation of fascism’). The charge was 
brought to prosecution, and in June 2016 the Perm District Court made 


history when sentencing Luzgin as charged.’ 


The court had to find that Luzgin's re-post was historically inaccurate, and 

that he could have known that it was. The historical inaccuracy was fairly 
easily established. Part of the offending paragraph read as follows: 
In contrast to the communists, who actively collaborated with the Germans 
and divided Europe with the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, the UPA [Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army] and OUN-B did not collaborate either with the German 
occupation government or with the communist occupation government. In 
their turn, the communists [and the Germans] learned from each other, 
cooperated in repressions, held parades together, exchanged weapons, etc. 
THE COMMUNISTS AND GERMANY TOGETHER ATTACKED 
POLAND, UNLEASHING THE SECOND WORLD WAR on 1 September 
1939. That is, communism and Nazism cooperated closely while Bandera 
sat in a German concentration camp Auschwitz for the declaration of 
independence of Ukraine. 

There are so many tendentious mistakes in this paragraph that it is hard to 
decide where to start unravelling them. First, OUN-B did collaborate with 
the Germans. It was not Bandera but Hitler who ended the cooperation. 
Second, during the period when the Soviets and the Germans ‘cooperated 
closely’ — that is in 1939-1941 — Bandera was not in a concentration camp. 
He was only arrested after the declaration of Ukrainian independence, 
which happened not during the period of German—Soviet collaboration but 
after it had ended with the attack on the Soviet Union. Third, he did not sit 
in Auschwitz, but in Sachsenhausen. 

The prosecution focused instead on a final inaccuracy, the statement that 
‘the communists and Germany together attacked Poland, unleashing the 
Second World War on 1 September 1939. As witness for the prosecution, 
Aleksandr Vertinskii, Dean of the Faculty of History of Perm State 
Humanitarian-Pedagogical University, put it: this formulation did ‘not 


conform to positions recognized internationally’. And, as mentioned, on 1 
September only the Germans attacked Poland, unleashing the Second World 
War. The Red Army did not invade Poland until 17 September. 

While the first part of the prosecution's case relied on a confrontation 
between an amateur with a hazy knowledge of history, and the dean of a 
faculty of history, the second required showing that Luzgin did not simply 
make a mistake but knowingly distributed lies. This charge he strenuously 


denied. He claimed, probably accurately, that he had never read the 
Nuremberg trial records, and hence did not know what an international 
court had established about Germany's singular war guilt; he also claimed 
that he had learned in school that ‘on 1 September 1939, fascist Germany 
attacked Poland, while Soviet forces moved into the eastern part of Poland’. 
The court dismissed this defence with reference to Luzgin's high-school 
diploma, which showed that he had passed history with a ‘B’ (‘good’), and 
could thus be presumed to know the basic facts. Thus his dissemination of a 
document full of silly mistakes was judged the propagation of a historical 
lie. Luzgin was given a 200,000 rouble fine, quite a significant sum in a 


country where the average monthly wage was 36,525 roubles.’ And Luzgin 
was lucky: he could have ended up behind bars. 

Luzgin's prosecution marked a new level of escalation in the ongoing 
struggle over Russia's past. After the breakdown of the Soviet Union in 
1991, the question of what were the historical foundations of contemporary 
Russia became acute. While the victory over Nazism was not the only 
useable past available, a sanitized version of ‘Russia's’ Second World War 
became a heritage both leaders and led could agree on. It developed into a 
cornerstone of a positive narrative about the nation. It was popular, not least 
because it could build on the ideological work done since 1945, when the 
Great Patriotic War increasingly eclipsed the Bolshevik revolution as the 


foundational moment of the Soviet polity.® The new Russian ‘positive 
nationalism’, however, was challenged by critical historians within, and 


foreign scholars and politicians without.? 
In the context of the Ukraine crisis, these confrontations came to a head, 
leading to the passing of a law threatening prison for unspecified ‘lies’ 


about the Soviet Union's Second World War.!° This chapter explores this 
law in the context of several presidential interventions into the controversy 
about how to properly remember this war. They make clear that the 
Memory Law was part of the historiographical front of what has been called 
Putin's ‘preventive counterrevolution’: an attempt to immunize Russian 
society against the virus of ‘velvet revolution’, the largely unbloody 
democratic uprisings Eastern Europe had experienced since the late 


1980s. |! 


The President of the Russian Federation, of course, did not (re)construct 
the Russian past single-handedly. There were a variety of other players, the 
most prominent among them being the Minister of Culture, Vladimir 
Medinskii (born 1970), a maverick historian who had long argued for the 


development of a useful past, 12 Putin at times followed Medinskii's lead, 
but there were also moments of divergence. The President's style of 
argument, for one, was much more old-fashioned than his minister's. The 
younger man openly stated that ‘facts alone do not mean very much’ and 
that he wanted to ‘modernize’ the ‘Soviet war myth’ to create a ‘positive 
mythology’ as a foundation of the ‘moral imperatives of the people’. His 
writings were openly imperialist: ‘What kind of a myth do we need?’ he 
asked rhetorically in 2011. ‘Very easy’, he answered. Russia needed a myth 
stressing ‘the unified historical fate of the peoples of the former Russian 
empire’.!3 

Putin, by contrast, presented himself as the defender of objective 
historical truth pure and simple. He was more careful and guarded than 
Medinskii, whose line he did not follow on every subject. Instead, he 


developed his own personal take on the past. 14 In the struggle over history, 
as elsewhere in the complex game of Russian politics, Putin, the “history 


man’, was an independent actor. 15 


The Memory Law and the history of history 


On 5 May 2014, the history man in the Kremlin signed a new law, which 
had been passed by both houses of parliament on 23 and 29 April 


respectively. 16 Largely ignored by a Western media too busy keeping an 
eye on fast-moving events in Ukraine, what was popularly known as the 
‘Memory Law’ criminalized the expression of certain opinions about the 
Soviet past. Article 1 threatened either up to a 300,000-rouble fine (or the 
equivalent of up to two years’ salary), or three years of forced labour or a 
three-year prison term for the following offences: 


e public denial of facts established by the international criminal tribunal 
for the punishment of the major European war criminals of the Axis 
powers; 


e public approval of said crimes; 

e public distribution of lies about the activities of the Soviet Union in the 
Second World War, if the offender is aware of the false character of 
these statements. 


The penalties increased to 100,000—500,000 roubles (or the equivalent of 
one to three years’ salary), or forced labour or prison for up to five years, if 
the above offences took place while performing a public office or using 


mass media or while falsifying evidence. |” In these cases, the perpetrators 
would also lose the right to perform their position or job for up to three 
years. 

On the face of it, the Memory Law seemed innocent. Who would deny 
war crimes judged at the Nuremberg trials? The devil was in the detail, in 
particular in what would constitute a ‘lie’ about the Soviet past. In order to 
better understand the question of truth and lies about Stalin's war, we need 
to remember the deeper history of the Russian history wars about the 
Second World War. In the Soviet Union, the Second World War was 
remembered largely as the Great Patriotic War. This war began when the 
Germans attacked the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941, rather than when 
Japan and China went to war in 1937, as historians with their eye to Asia 
now advocate, or when Germany, backed by the Soviet Union through the 
Hitler—Stalin Pact, made short work of Poland in 1939, as the more 


conventional, European narrative has it. 18 

The Great Patriotic War was a defensive war of good against evil, as 
Stalin stressed in his first wartime address to the population on 3 July 1941, 
which would set the tone for both wartime propaganda and the post-war 
war cult. It had been ‘forced upon’ the Soviets by their ‘bitterest and most 
cunning enemy — German fascism’. The Red Army was ‘displaying 
unexampled valor’ fighting this foe. And the military was not alone: ‘the 
entire Soviet people’ was ‘rising in defense of our native land’. This 
‘patriotic war of liberation against the fascist enslavers’ was a struggle not 
only for the ‘life and death of the Soviet state’ and all the peoples of the 


USSR, but for the liberation of Europe and the world from fascism. 19 
The Great Patriotic War narrative had several strongpoints. For one, the 
Soviet Union was a clear victim in this story. It was attacked by the most 


brutal dictatorship in the twentieth century, was threatened with genocidal 
policies, and became a major player in the anti-Hitler coalition. At great 
cost and involving enormous suffering, the Soviet Union managed to win 
this war and hence save Europe, and maybe the world, from Nazi 


barbarism.29 Thus, as a positive story of victimization and valour, the myth 
of the Great Patriotic War had the advantage that much of it reflected 
historical reality. 

Other starting points were less useful for a self-righteous national 
narrative. If the war started in 1937, the Soviets’ role was much more 
ambiguous. Scared of a two-front war with Germany and Japan, unwilling 
to commit troops and fight the Asian imperialists on the side of the Chinese 
victims, Stalin committed weapons, military advisers, and some airmen, but 
refused to join the fight with all the might of the Red Army. The plan was to 
help enough to bog down Japan in China and thus neutralize the threat to 
the eastern flank of Stalin's empire. And this strategy worked. After an 
undeclared border war in 1938-39 demonstrated to the Japanese that the 
Red Army was a tough adversary, Japan abandoned plans to attack the 
Soviets and oriented itself south instead, eventually clashing with the 


United States. The rest, as they say, is history.” ! 

If in the war in Asia the Soviet Union's role was ambiguous, in the 
European war from 1939 it was problematic. Hitler attacked Poland after 
the pact with Stalin of 23 August 1939 assured him that the Soviets would 
keep out of the war, as long as he would let them take control of their 
‘sphere of influence’ in Eastern Europe. Despite such collusion between 
dictators, few historians blame the outbreak of war in equal parts on Stalin 


and Hitler.?? Hitler's decision to attack Poland had been reached well 
before the neutrality of the Soviet Union had been guaranteed; Soviet 
neutrality eased, rather than caused, German aggression; it is unlikely that 
even a broad anti-Hitler coalition would have avoided war, given the 


German dictator's determination to have one.2> The real disagreement is 
over Stalin's intentions in 1939, a discussion that cannot be reduced to a 
confrontation between ‘Russophiles’ and ‘Russophobes’, or their proxies. 
Positions on all sides of the scholarly front lines are taken by historians of a 
wide variety of backgrounds, and all serious contenders in this debate 


marshal considerable evidence in support of their claims. Given the focus 
on intentions — a notoriously tricky field of historical inquiry — it is unlikely 
that a consensus will be reached through simple reference to the factual 
record. 

On the one side of the argument are scholars who see Stalin's aims as 
essentially defensive: his actions were driven by a desire to stay out of the 


war.24 They are opposed by others who see Stalin's manoeuvres as the 
expression of a complex strategy to advance the Soviet system westward: 
an essentially aggressive, even imperialist venture. Far from intending to 
prevent a war, these scholars argue, Stalin tried to exploit it. The plan was 
to keep the Soviet Union out of a new world war as long as possible, and to 
let the capitalists bloody each other, before joining in to push Soviet 
boundaries westward. The end goal was either the re-gathering of lands 
subject to Russian rule before 1917, or an export of the Revolution to the 


West more generally.2> Another disagreement is over whether or not Stalin 
had a choice in 1939, another debate where it is easy to find Westerners 
who view the course taken as completely understandable, and Russians who 


do not.2© 

Wherever one stands in these arguments about the origins of the 
Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact, it is hard to deny that what followed was more 
than just a violation of the sovereignty of independent states. After the 
annexation of parts of Poland, 21,857 former Polish citizens were shot for 


nothing more than being part of the ruling elite of the old regime.” / In 1940 
and 1941, not counting those arrested and sent to prison or concentration 
camps, 383,000 civilians were deported as class enemies from the 
incorporated Polish and Baltic territories to remote regions of the Soviet 


Union. Many died in the process.2° If the ultimate goal of Stalin's 1939—40 
westward expansion was defensive, this was active, forward defence, 


underwritten by utterly ruthless revolutionary violence on the eround.2” 
Real history is full of moral and political ambiguities. The history of a 
communist dictatorship surrounded by hostile capitalist countries, and 
ultimately confronted by an even worse totalitarianism, 1s no exception to 
this rule. Ambiguities, however, do not make for good myth-making, and 
hence are best avoided. The story of the Great Patriotic War did just that: it 


constructed a victory not only the Soviet state but also much of the Soviet 
population could be proud of. The basic evolution of the story was the 
following: under Stalin, the united Soviet people, in particular the Russians, 
under the leadership of the Communist Party, led by the wise Comrade 
Stalin, defeated the fascist invaders and saved world civilization; under 
Khrushchev (1953/56—64), the dictator was removed, and the Communist 
Party alone, sometimes despite rather than because of Stalin, led the people 
in this war; under Brezhnev (1964—82), Stalin was carefully reinserted as a 
competent manager of the war effort. Then came perestroika, followed by 
crisis and the breakdown of the Soviet Union (1986—91). This war came 
under attack from all sides: 1939 was remembered, as was the catastrophe 
of 1941; repression, executions, blocking detachments and penal battalions 
became a matter of public debate; the anti-Bolshevik feelings of many, the 
mass surrenders and the positive reception the Nazi troops received in some 
areas were documented; the campaign in eastern Prussia and the behaviour 
of Soviet troops there became a matter of the public record. The list could 


go on.20 


Indeed, a full-blown counter-myth to the Great Patriotic War emerged, 
one where the Soviet people were driven on by gun-wielding commissars 
and where nothing but the worst assumptions about Soviet conduct was 
admissible. This counter-myth was never dominant and always highly 
controversial, but it was also likely to lead to a backlash, once the 
conditions were right. In today's Russia, the old story has evolved into one 
where the Russian people stood united against not only the German but also 
the Ukrainian fascists (indeed, a Europe unified under the swastika), a 
further Russification and de-Bolshevization of the old Soviet master 


narrative.” l 


Putin's war in 2007 


Putin had a personal stake in the Second World War: his father had been 
severely wounded at the start of the war and his brother, Vitia, died in the 


siege of Leningrad in 1942, ten years before the later president was born. 32 
In power, Putin took an active role in the ebb and flow of public debate 
about a complex and terrible past, intervening repeatedly in the history 


wars. Of particular interest are two meetings the President held with 
historians, one in 2007, the other in 2014. Originally invitation-only events, 
they became also part of the public record by dissemination of their 
transcripts via the Kremlin's website. They are thus significant both as a 
source for Putin's direct interaction with the particular professionals who 
attended the meetings, and as ‘signals’ to the wider community of scholars 
and teachers. A 2015 press conference shortly after Victory Day (8 May in 
much of the West, 9 May in Russia) allowed the President to repeat many of 
his convictions, this time directed to an international as well as a domestic 
audience. 

The President's position on the Second World War evolved over time, 
while exhibiting important continuities. In the 2007 meeting, Putin 


articulated what at first sight might seem like a contradictory position.’ 3 
On the one hand, he stressed the ideological function of humanities in 
general and history in particular for his project of a positive Russian 
nationalism. Addressing the scholars present as ‘colleagues’, he asserted the 
importance of the humanities as the ‘foundation of foundations’, in 
particular in the education and cultivation of children. What was needed, he 
claimed, was the transmission of the ‘best traditions and values of [our] 
national culture? to the younger generation. The task of humanities 
education was to teach young minds what was common and positive about 
Russia. This would help ‘to decide the common tasks, which our country 
will face in the future’. Teachers, students and the public at large had too 
much ‘mush in their heads’. Nobody could ‘teach us’ anything about 
history, in particular foreigners, whose scholarship was no more than an 
‘instrument to influence our country’. This accusation of cultural 
imperialism also encompassed Russian scholars who provided critical 
histories: they were in the pay of foreign grant agencies and hence just 
wrote what their masters demanded. 

On the other hand, the President warned against thought control and 
advocated plurality of views on historical events: ‘I speak about standards 
of education, not the standardization of thought ... as this was at some time 
in the past under the rule of one ideology. Of course, textbooks should lay 
out a variety of views on the problem of social and state development.’ 


Pressed by some in the audience to intervene directly in the history wars, he 
refused to pronounce an official position on this or that historical question. 

Putin did not perceive the contradiction between the ideological function 
of history and the insistence that a plurality of views should be expressed. 
Like many nationalists, he embraced a positivist view of history, both in the 
sense of looking at positive aspects, and in the sense that there is a historical 
reality, which can be known through self-evident facts. People were allowed 
an ‘opinion’ as long as they reproduced the ‘facts’, which spoke for 
themselves. The ‘results of the Second World War’ were a case in point. If 
the facts were laid out before students, they would ‘come to their own 
understanding of the role and importance of our country in the victory over 
fascism’ and develop a ‘feeling of pride’ in their country. 

Victory over ‘fascism’ was not the only positive aspect of Russia's past. 
There were many positive Russian traditions of very long standing, which 
others should emulate. First of all, there was the long history of a 
multiethnic and multiconfessional state, which balanced the aspirations of 
majority and minorities alike. ‘Tolerance’, the President claimed, ‘is in our 
blood’. 

For the Putin of 2007, then, the point was not to imprint one particular 
position on the minds of students. Rather, his assumption was that the real 
history of Russia was a positive one, and hence it would, all ‘opinion’ aside, 
inspire devotion in those who knew it. While Medinskii would soon argue 
that if you love your country you will write positive history because facts 
do not matter, Putin claimed that the factual record was positive and that 


therefore you should love your country.” 4 The unstated corollary to this 
position is that critical approaches to the Soviet past are either ‘opinions’ or, 
worse, ‘lies’. 

Like any positive nationalist, the President eschewed the difficult 
questions. If Russian history was one of tolerance toward minorities, why 
was it that so many thought of the Tsarist empire as a prison house of 
nations? Why the disintegration of the empire along national lines in the 
First World War? Why did Finland, the Baltics, Poland, Ukraine and the 
Transcaucasian republics break away if they were so well integrated? Why 
the persistent fight with ‘bourgeois nationalism’ under the Soviets? Why the 
mass deportations of minorities under Stalin? And why the nearly 


immediate break-up into national republics in 1991, once central power was 
weakened? Such facts do not fit into the positive history of national 
tolerance and multiculturalism the President claimed for his country. Of 
course there were positive aspects to the Soviet ‘affirmative action empire’; 
but affirmative action and ethnic cleansing were so deeply intertwined that 
constructing an unequivocally positive narrative required willing 


amnesia.>> 

Likewise, the Second World War was much messier than Putin presented 
it. True, as a little army of Western scholars (often equipped with money 
from foreign grant agencies) pointed out, the Soviets took the brunt of the 


German onslaught and suffered most for victory over Nazism.>° Indeed, the 
appreciation of the Soviet contribution to victory over Nazism is so well- 
established in Western literature that a counter-attack intent on highlighting 


Britain's role has begun.>/ But acknowledging Soviet suffering is just the 
starting point of the discussion. How much of the catastrophic population 
loss was due to German policies, and how much to Stalin's? What influence 
did the Great Terror have on the readiness of the Soviet Union? Was the 
catastrophe of 1941 avoidable? Were the wartime deportations legitimate 
defence against treason, crimes against humanity, or even attempted 
genocide? Most troublingly of all, what role did the Hitler—Stalin Pact play 
in the early stages of the Second World War? Did the Soviets act as 
aggressors and de facto allies of Hitler in 1939-41 (in Poland, Bessarabia, 
the Baltics and Finland), before themselves falling victim to Nazi 
aggression? These are all difficult questions, and one would expect 
historians (and readers of history) to disagree over their answers. They 
simply cannot be solved with reference to unmediated ‘facts’. More 
troublingly, they all stand in the way of an unequivocally positive history of 


Russia.?° 

In 2007, the president-historian did not completely eschew such hard 
questions. Yes, he asserted, there were ‘problematic pages’ in his country's 
history, in particular the Terror year of 1937. However, these horrors were 
not unique. ‘Every country’ had them, he proclaimed. The United States 
were much worse, to say nothing of the trump card in comparative atrocity: 


In any case, we did not use atomic bombs against civilian populations. We 
did not, let's say, pour chemicals over thousands of kilometres and we did 
not drop seven times more bombs on a small country than had been used in 
the entire Great Patriotic War, as happened in Vietnam. We did not have 
other black pages, such as Nazism, for example. 

The Holocaust, Hiroshima, carpet-bombing and Agent Orange taken 
together, then, showed that ‘every country’ had its terrible past, and that 
Russian history was nothing special. 


Putin's war in 2014 


After signing the Memory Law in May 2014, the president-historian 
addressed his ‘colleagues’ again in November, this time early career 


historians and history teachers.” His basic position on history had 
remained the same since 2007, showing fundamental continuity between 
the more liberal early ‘Putin 1.0’ and ‘Putin 2.0’, his more repressive 


incarnation from 2012.49 Again he displayed a nineteenth-century sense of 
knowledge generation: history was a science (nauka) and hence could not 
be ‘rewritten’ (as if scientific theories never change, are not subject to 
challenge, falsification by new evidence, and revision). Real historians were 
‘objective’, and hence would write the truth. Objective historians, on the 
basis of their study of the documentation, would arrive at the same 
conclusions. 

Like in 2007, Putin presented himself as a moderate believer in 
enlightenment. Nothing should be forbidden, ‘with the exception of things 
with criminal character’. Instead, false views of the past should be fought 
with argument and research. (He did not mention that, earlier that year, he 
had signed a law potentially criminalizing a whole range of statements 
about the Soviet Union's Second World War). As in 2007, he asserted that 
behind the writing of foreign historians lurked the ‘geopolitical interests’ of 
their countries. Again he stressed the multinational character of the Russian 
people; and again he noted the importance of the Eastern Front in the 
subjugation of Hitler (he did not deny the contribution of the Allies). 

The President also added some more details on his view of the war. He 
now directly addressed some of the more complex questions he had 


eschewed in 2007. He admitted that there was ‘brutality’ towards the 
population, and he suggested, without saying it outright, that this brutality 
was historically necessary in order to survive the Nazi onslaught (as if the 
Stalinist regime became brutal only on 22 June 1941): 

It is simply hard to say, if we could have won the war, had the state [vlast] 
been less brutal, maybe as it had been under Nicholas II [who of course had 
lost against the Germans in World War I]. This is very hard to say. But what 
would the results have been, had we lost? The results would have been 
simply catastrophic. We are speaking about the physical extermination of 
the Slavic peoples, and not only the Russians, but many others: the Jews, 
and the Gypsies, and the Poles. This means, that once we put everything on 
the scales, it is not clear what outweighs what. One has to study this and 
make judgments, but they should be objective to an extreme degree. 

In a very smart polemic, then, Putin suggested that whatever had 
happened was probably historically necessary because it had happened; and 
he used the comparison with Adolf Hitler, the all-time winner in any contest 
of evil, to make the Stalinist war look better than it otherwise would. He 
used a similar tactic — combining moral equivalencies with the notion that 
what happened had been necessary because it happened — when dealing 
with the division of Poland in 1939, and the question of whether the Soviet 
Union had sided with Hitler and divided up the spoils. 

First, Putin invoked Munich 1938, when Great Britain, France and Italy 
had allowed Hitler to annex part of Czechoslovakia. Putin saw this major 
moment of the failed policy of ‘appeasement’ as the equivalent of the 
Hitler—Stalin Pact: it was a diplomatic agreement with Hitler, which led to 
the violation of the sovereignty of a third country not present at the 
occasion. (Of those at the table, of course, only Hitler would annex the 
Czech lands, Bohemia and Moravia, while in the Hitler—Stalin Pact, both 
dictators profited.) He claimed that the Munich agreement was being 
‘hushed up by your colleagues in the West’. He then drew a second moral 
equivalency: Poland got its just deserts. After all, the Poles had ‘taken part 
of Czechoslovakia’ in the aftermath of Munich. After this pseudo- 
contextualization of the Hitler—Stalin Pact, the President declared it a 
normal political move, further barricading this position against critique by 


appeals to objectivity: ‘serious research should show that these were the 


methods of foreign policy at the time’.41 


These were breathtaking claims about what historians outside of Russia 
had written. The Munich Agreement has become the ‘lesson’ of the Second 
World War, oft-invoked when discussing the dangers of ‘appeasement’ and 


the necessity of military action against dictators.42 No head of state in the 
entire post-war period had ever claimed that Munich had been a good idea 
or a ‘normal’ interaction with a dictatorship. Most historians see the politics 
of appeasement, which led to Munich, as a ‘diplomatic catastrophe’ and an 


essential step towards the Second World War.4? 
Putin's exposé of the reasons for the 1939 pact elaborated a line his 


Minister of Culture had taken in 2011.44 It is probably a correct 
reconstruction of part of the thought processes of the Soviet leadership at 


the time.*> If, therefore, they need to be embraced by the current Russian 
leadership is a different question altogether. After all, they alienate many 
neighbours in Eastern Europe. Moreover, alternative interpretations of 
Stalin's conundrum in 1939 are available which are also consistent with the 
factual record. Stalin did have a choice in 1939. Notwithstanding the glacial 
speed of negotiations, the British government was ready to ally itself with 
the Soviets. British negotiations might have been inept, but they were not 
insincere. The anti-Hitler alliance that came into being in 1941 could have 
fought the Germans together since 1939. Stalin might not have understood 
this context; or he might have simply taken the better offer the Nazis made. 


Neither interpretation is cause for celebration.*® 


Putin's war in 2015 


By 2015, then, Putin had developed a fairly consistent line about the history 
of the Soviet Second World War as part of a positive, nationalist narrative 
for today's Russia: the Soviet war was an achievement, as it was a war 
against fascism; Russia played the central role in this war; all negative 
aspects were historically necessary, ‘normal’ in the context of the times, and 
relatively insignificant if compared with other atrocities. Russia could be 
proud of its past, and whoever said otherwise was either a foreigner (and 


hence by definition furthering foreign interests) or a hireling of the 
foreigners. Armed with this basic narrative, Russia began the 
commemoration of the seventieth anniversary of the victory over Nazi 
Germany in 2015. 

The commemoration should have given Putin a platform to shine as a 
politician of world renown, but the annexation of Crimea and the Ukraine 
crisis more generally turned it into a show of defiance against ‘the West’. 
Instead of a celebration of the common past of struggle against Nazism, the 
commemorations turned into a demonstration of Russia's isolation, as many 


heads of state declined the invitation to the Victory Day parade.*/ German 
Chancellor Angela Merkel settled on a compromise, not attending the 
parade but laying a wreath the day after Victory Day. The following joint 
press conference achieved some notoriety because the Russian translation 
published on the Kremlin's website omitted Merkel's characterization of the 


annexation of Crimea as ‘criminal’.4° 

More important for our context here, Putin was asked directly about the 
Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact and the fears its re-evaluation in Russia 
engendered elsewhere in Eastern Europe. He first dismissed such anxieties 
as an ‘internal condition of those who are afraid’, and hence no concern of 
his. The sufferers of such nervous conditions should make an effort and 
forget about ‘the phobias of the past’. As far as the pact was concerned, he 
retraced the well-trodden path that it was not Stalin's but the Western Allies’ 
fault. The Soviet Union had tried hard to establish a system of collective 
security against Nazism, but failed. After 1938, it was clear to many that 
war was inevitable. Churchill understood that. The Soviet Union understood 
that too, and it understood that it would have to face Hitler's Germany 
alone. The pact was signed in order to escape a direct confrontation with 
Hitler. Putin then again equated the Polish annexations of parts of 
Czechoslovakia after Munich with the Soviet annexations, implying that it 
served the Poles right: ‘And it so happened that after the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact and the division of Poland’ the country found itself ‘a 


victim of the same politics’ it had tried to engage in itself.7? 


Riding the wave or shaping it? 


Since 2007, then, Putin has developed a sophisticated polemical view about 
the Second World War, which skilfully combines historical facts with 
omission, relativization and contextualization. This view of history is not 
easily dismissed. While doubtless dangerous both domestically and 
internationally, it is intelligent, informed and complex. If engaged, it 
requires argumentation on a fairly high empirical and historiographical 
level. It is also very popular within today's Russia. For one, it ‘binds 
together the Russian political leadership and its supporting elites’, in 


particular among the military and security services.” It also has significant 
support among the _ nonliberal intelligentsia. Critical historians 
notwithstanding, many Russian colleagues — professionals as well as 
popular writers — are engaged in what amounts to a conservative 


counterstroke in the Russian history wars over the Second World War.>! 
Moreover, the sentiments Putin's version of the war reflects have wider 
resonance. In the 2000s, Russian popular culture has indulged in heroic war 


fantasies, drawing directly on Soviet myth-making.> 2 By the end of the first 
two decades of the new millennium, 87 per cent of Russians were proud of 


their country's victory in the Second World War.>? The old Soviet holiday 
of Victory Day remains immensely popular, and grassroots projects to 
commemorate the war started spontaneously ‘from below’ and only later 


gained state support. >4 To a significant extent, then, Putin was riding a 
wave not of his own making. 

In fact, the President's position was in many ways more sophisticated and 
more informed than those held by many in Russian society at large. He did 


not deny basic facts, but simply relativized them.>> Meanwhile, many of 
his compatriots held much more extreme views, as opinion surveys 
consistently showed. A poll conducted by the independent Levada Center in 
2005, 2009, 2010 and 2014 asked respondents: ‘Have you heard about the 
secret protocols to the nonaggression pact between Fascist Germany and the 
USSR (the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, providing for the division of Poland 
and the division of spheres of influence in Europe)?’ In 2005, 43 per cent 
answered: ‘I heard about them and believe that they did exist.’ In 2014, this 
share was down to 39 per cent. Meanwhile, those who answered ‘I heard 
about them, but think that they are a falsification’ had risen from 9 to 14 per 


cent. The percentage of those who supported the Hitler—Stalin Pact rose 
from 40 (2005) to 45 per cent (2014); while the proportion of those who 


opposed it declined from 24 to 18 ina hundred.>© The President was also in 
accord with many of his voters when he put his pen to the draft of the 
Memory Law, which had been approved by popular opinion much earlier: 
in a 2009 poll, 60 per cent endorsed the idea of passing a law criminalizing 


‘denying victory’ 37 


Clearly, the Kremlin's propaganda campaign — embedded as it was in 
wider currents of popular as well as high culture — was both sophisticated 
rhetorically and fell on fertile ground culturally. As one historian put it in an 
insightful article, ‘the prevalent attitudes towards history and memory’ 
cannot be explained with a top-down, the-Kremlin-brainwashing-the- 
hapless-population model. Rather, we find a ‘meeting of minds between the 


rulers and the ruled in Eurasia’.°% Nevertheless, the Levada poll also 
contained some surprises. For example, those who believed that the 1940 
occupation of the Baltic States can be described as an occupation remained 
at a constant 20 per cent between 2007 and 2014, but the view that 
‘occupation’ was a misleading appellation lost support, declining from 63 to 
53 per cent. Today, 27 per cent find this question ‘hard to answer’. The 
voices from Eastern Europe and those of critical Russian historians clearly 
did not go unheard. Likewise, while a majority of Russians in 2010 (63 per 
cent) believed that the Soviet Union could have won without Allied 


support, this share was down from 71 per cent nine years earlier? Perhaps 
it is this infiltration of critical voices that encouraged Putin to step up his 
campaign to rescue the past from those who want to criticize it? 


The reasons for the Memory Law 


The Memory Law was long in the making. A first draft law was presented 
to the Duma on 6 May 2009, and subsequently lingered in several versions 
in the corridors of power. There had originally been resistance to it from the 
highest echelons of power, which could explain why it was not passed for 


five years.©0 Given this backstory, the question becomes: Why did Putin 
decide to sign this law in the spring of 2014? The timing just before Victory 


Day was one factor. Maybe, then, it was simply the logical solution to the 
‘memory war’ that had been going on in Eastern Europe since perestroika 
and where Russia was ‘on the defensive’: in many newly independent states 
— Latvia, Estonia, Georgia and Ukraine, Soviet history began to be 
remembered as one of occupation by an alien totalitarian regime akin to the 
Nazis. Wartime resistance, even where implicated in Nazi crimes, was 
celebrated as heroic attempts at national liberation and the Soviet Union 


(i.e., Russia) is routinely accused of genocide.°! 

Indeed, some of the Russian state's initiatives can be seen as direct 
counter-attacks in this international ‘memory war’. The May 2009 
announcement of the creation of a presidential commission to suppress the 


‘falsification of history’ was one such event.©? But the flanking legislation, 
which would have given that commission some teeth, was at the time 
judged still too controversial, and hence was shelved. Its return in 2014 had 
more to do with real-life politics than their symbolic equivalent. The year 
2014 was not a major anniversary, nor was there a major assault of East 
Europeans on Russian historical memory. If this decision had been shaped 
only by the politics of memory, we should have expected this law to be 
passed in 2015 (seventy years since the victory over Nazi Germany) or 
2016 (seventy-five years since the German attack on the Soviet Union), not 
2014. 

More important was the immediate political context. Much like the 
annexation of Crimea, the signing of the Memory Law was an ad hoc 
decision by a government that increasingly felt embattled and under threat 
from enemies within and without (witness Putin's persistent attacks on 


foreign historians and grant agencies). History was part of the ideological 
front in this struggle, a battlefield in Putin's ‘preventive counterrevolution’. 
Critical historians within Russia had long hoped that a different kind of 
national historical consciousness would aid the democratization of the 
country. As ‘negative nationalists’, they attempted to critique the past to 
build a better future. President Putin shared their conviction about the 
centrality of historical memory in the political process, albeit with reversed 
value judgements. For this ‘positive nationalist’, a monolithic, triumphalist 
narrative underwrote an authoritarian state as much as a critical, complex 
and nuanced one safeguarded, in the minds of liberal Russians, a 


democratic polity. The popular appeal of the authoritarian version of 
historical consciousness shows that Putin's counter-revolution was not just a 
top-down affair, but rather an active mobilization of one sector of society 
against another. 


Implications for histories of the Soviet Second 
World War 


Thus, just when scholarly discourse began to lose some of its Cold War 
polemical edge, and scholars in Russia, the United States, Europe and 
elsewhere started to become increasingly integrated in a transnational 
scholarly community, in Russia (as in other successor states of the Soviet 
Union) the history of Stalinism was both re-nationalized and re-politicized. 
With the law of 5 May 2014, the exploitation of the popularity of Great 
Patriotic War nostalgia for purposes of national mobilization became armed 
with the full might of the Russian legal-repressive system. A mystified 


history became part of the state apparatus.©# While there was considerable 
popular support for this law and the kind of history it was supposed to 
preserve, there were also critics, both within the population and among 
professional historians, who embraced a very different version of the past. It 
was this section of the population — a minority, no doubt, but a significant 
one — that was supposed to be silenced by this law. 

The Luzgin case revolved around an actual inaccuracy — the timing of the 
Soviet invasion of Poland. If prosecutions had continued this pattern, the 
Russian law would have followed a similar track as its Holocaust denial 


counterparts elsewhere in the world.®> However, other courts took a 
broader view. A test case involved Kirill Mikhailovich Aleksandrov, the 
pre-eminent Russian expert on the Vlasov movement — the most well- 


known military collaborators with the Germans.°° His doctoral defence, at 
the St Petersburg Institute of History of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
on 1 March 2016, became a cause célèbre in Russian historical circles. 
Some of the most respected historians of Stalinism — such as Oleg 
Khlevniuk — submitted favourable reviews of Aleksandrov's work on 
Vlasov's officer corps. Other historians spoke harshly against the candidate, 
as did representatives of war veteran organizations. The Institute of History 


closed ranks and passed the dissertation anyway. Among the crowd of more 
than ninety attendees — defences are public events in Russia, but usually 
draw much smaller audiences — were not only historians; both sides of the 
argument had brought priests of the Russian Orthodox Church; veterans had 
turned out in force, one of them leaving the room with the words, ‘Where 
would you be, had we not won? Would you be able to sit here [and 


talk]?’°/ 

A right-wing NGO, Narodnyi Sobor (the People's Council, which can also 
be translated as the People's Church), which describes its goal as ‘the 
rebuilding of Russia on the basis of traditional spiritual-moral values of 


Russian civilization’, went further. It asked the public prosecutor to 
investigate if the new Memory Law had been broken. Ahead of the defence, 
the director of the Institute of History was summoned to the prosecutor's 
office for a ‘prophylactic conversation’. This intimidation was part of an 
incredible amount of pressure ‘from above, from below, from the side’ to 
cancel the proceedings, as the director told a journalist: ‘They asked me to 


think about the fate of the institute.’©? Historians hostile to Aleksandrov 


also tried to substantiate the case against him in a scholarly journal.” 

A year later, the affair took a more ominous turn. The Highest Attestation 
Commission (VAK), in charge of approving all higher degrees in the 
Russian Federation, sent the offending work to the examination council of 
the General Staff Military Academy for another opinion. Predictably, the 


military scholars voted against granting the title’! VAK's Council of 
Experts followed this recommendation on 29 May 2017.72 After losing his 
title, Aleksandrov was also dragged in front of the courts to defend himself 


against charges under the Memory Law./> As one historian reported, the 
City Court of St Petersburg declared that an article on the OUN 
Aleksandrov had published in a newspaper was ‘extremist’. The basis of 


this decision: ‘The article makes a negative psychological impression.’ /4 
Despite such mounting pressure, Aleksandrov decided to continue his 


work in Russia. /> Others, too, refused to be intimidated. One central debate 
which might well fall victim of the Memory Law is what is known as the 
‘Icebreaker Controversy’: historians who claim that Stalin planned to attack 


Germany in 1941. The majority of historians, both in Russia and elsewhere, 
believe that the weight of evidence is on the side of those who think that 


there was no plan to attack, at any rate not in 1941,/6 However, this is an 
opinion arrived at on the basis of an open and controversial debate, and on 
the basis of evidence that requires contextualization and interpretation. In 


Russia, it has continued despite the threat of the Memory Law.// Luzgin, 
by contrast, refused to pay his fine and fled Putin's historical politics. He 
now lives in exile, the first victim of a repoliticization of the Second World 


War. 78 
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9 
Holodomor: A transnational history 


Catastrophe 
The Second World War is not the only calamity from the Stalinist past which 


still matters today. The Great Famine of 1932-33 is another.! Three rural 
areas were particularly hard hit: Ukraine, the northern Caucasus and 
Kazakhstan. In absolute terms, Ukrainians suffered the largest losses. The 
Soviet census of 1937 showed 4.8 million fewer people than the census of 
1927. Next came Kazakhs with a decline of 1.1 million, followed by 
Mordvinians (92,000), Germans (87,000), and Moldavians (55,000). In 
relative terms, however, the worst affected were Kazakhs, who lost 28 per 
cent between the censuses, ahead of Moldavians (20 per cent), and 


Ukrainians (15 per cent).2 

The debate about the famine is among the most hard-fought controversies 
of contemporary scholarship on the Soviet Union. This polemic is 
transnational. It is both about the past and about the present. It is about 
historical evidence and its interpretation, but also about politics and 
ideology. It is often personal as much as political. It is about international 
politics and domestic struggles. Our story begins in the Soviet Union during 
the famine, moves to Britain, the United States, Canada and Australia during 
the Cold War, returns to the Soviet Union in the final years of its existence, 
to dissolve into a transnational debate in the new millennium. 

It is wrong to claim that the famine had been ‘forgotten’ (see Figure 9.1). 
News of it filtered out nearly immediately and information accumulated over 
the decades. There were few scholars outside the Soviet Union who denied 
that a famine had occurred. Even in the Soviet Union, the veil of silence was 
lifted from time to time. The major controversy, thus, was and remains not 
over whether a famine happened, but what were its reasons. The extent of 
the famine, the number of victims, and the relative death toll of Ukrainians, 
Russians, Kazakhs, Poles and Jews also generated disagreement. 


There are three broad interpretations of the origins of the catastrophe: the 
famine as an unintended calamity caused by utopian and callous grain 
collections; the famine as intentional genocide targeting the Ukrainian 
nation; the famine as a consciously employed weapon of class war. All three 
see the famine as man-made, but they diverge in their interpretation of the 
underlying logic. All three are plausible but unproven. Each makes sense of 
part of the evidence. Each requires assumptions about Stalin's state of 


mind. 

The first interpretation sees the famine as man-made, but not punitive. The 
brutal and total requisitioning methods of the Stalinist state stripped the 
peasants of food and even seed grain, leaving them to starve. The famine 
was a result of the clumsy methods of a rudimentary state attempting to 
extract the grain it needed for its overall development plans. This 
interpretation can agree that Stalin could have known about the famine, but 
interprets his utterances more literally than others: Stalin told a prominent 
writer who had reported the famine to him that the peasants were on strike 


against the Soviet regime;* he told a Ukrainian communist leader that 


reports of famine were ‘fairy tales’ only ‘idiots’ believed. While he thus 
could have known about the famine, he refused to do so — like he wilfully 
ignored warnings about the German attack in 1941. This interpretation can 
accommodate Stalin's optimistic later statements about the size of the Soviet 
population. If Stalin really knew about the extent of the famine, why did he 
first announce figures which implied that no such calamity had occurred, and 
then commission a census in 1937 to prove them? The census returned such 
devastating numbers that the dictator had the statisticians shot and their work 
suppressed: the behaviour of a man who did not know that he had committed 


mass murder by starvation.© 

This interpretation, however, is hard-pressed to account for the particularly 
vicious way the famine-causing requisitions were enforced in Ukraine. This 
fact is better accommodated by a second interpretation, originally promoted 
by the Ukrainian diaspora, later imported back to independent Ukraine to 
become a central part of the historical consciousness of this nation. This 
interpretation assumes that the famine was one prong of a broader Stalinist 
assault on the Ukrainian national movement. It targeted the peasantry — the 
foot soldiers of the nation. Purges of the intelligentsia and the state and party 


apparatus removed the brains and the political leadership. This interpretation 
notes that Stalin had always been hostile to the Ukrainian national 
movement; it reads his experience of the Civil War as forming this hostility; 
and it points out that Stalin could have known what happened in Ukraine at 
the time. The punitive removal of all foodstuffs is interpreted as intending to 
exterminate the Ukrainian peasantry, or at the very least break its will to ever 
resist Soviet (Russian) occupation. Scholars who embrace this interpretation 
need to explain the heavier death toll among Kazakhs, the continued 
existence of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic (as opposed to the dissolution 
of the administrative units of the deported populations in the Second World 
War), that Ukrainians remained the second largest group in the ruling 
Communist Party, that Khrushchev later promoted many Ukrainian cadres to 
top positions in Moscow, or that he ‘gifted’ Crimea to Ukraine in 1954: odd 
behaviours of a genocidal regime towards its victims. 

A third interpretation also sees the famine as punitive, but diverges in the 
interpretation of the target. It assumes that Stalin and his leadership team 
were Marxists who thought, first of all, in class terms. The enemy was not 
the Ukrainian nation but the class enemy: peasants in the villages and the 
bourgeoisie in the cities. That in Ukraine the latter clothed itself in national 
garb was a minor consideration. The famine was imposed, in this reading, to 
break the will of the peasantry to resist the proletarian state from collecting 
the grain necessary to develop the country and make it ready for the 
inevitable war. Scholars who embrace this interpretation need to explain, on 
the one hand, why grain was diverted back to the villages and, on the other, 
why Ukraine and Kazakhstan were so much harder hit than much of 
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Russia. 
Information seepage 
At the beginning was denial. In 1932-33, Soviet newspapers reported 


famines, but in the evil capitalist part of the world.® In Stalin's lands, 
instead, the problem was that the local authorities failed to properly lead the 
village and fulfil the grain collection plans. Starving peasants were not 


mentioned.” Security troops manned checkpoints on train stations and roads 
preventing people from leaving the famine-stricken areas and spreading the 


word. This silence continued after Stalin's death. The Great Famine was not 
among Stalin's crimes Nikita Khrushchev would denounce in his Secret 
Speech in 1956. The general line towards the peasantry had been sound. 
Collectivization was a success. It helped win the war against the Nazis. By 
the end of Khrushchev's tenure the topic of the famine started to float to the 
surface, but only for a short while. Pravda mentioned the famine in 


passing, 10 and novelists began to broach the issue. 11 Such attempts to begin 
discussing this Stalinist crime were nipped in the bud once Khrushchev lost 
his position later in 1964. The major work on collectivization by Viktor 
Danilov and his team, which mentioned the unmentionable, could never be 


published. !2 
The Soviet authorities also tried to prevent a discussion of the famine 
abroad. Foreign correspondents were barred from travelling to the stricken 


areas. 13 They were briefed on what to write. Some bowed to the pressure, 
preferring their interesting life in Moscow over reporting the truth. The most 
scorned case was the New York Times's Walter Duranty, a gushing admirer of 
Stalin. He would win a Pulitzer Prize for his reporting, but also the disgust of 


posterity. 14 Other journalists — Malcolm Muggeridge, Gareth Jones, Ralph 
Barnes and Henry William Chamberlin — did report, however, and eventually 
even ardent deniers like Duranty had to concede that something terrible had 


happened in the wake of collectivization. !> By 1935, two major 
explanations had emerged: the famine as an unintended calamity caused by 
utopian and callous grain collections, peasant resistance, or both; and the 


famine as a consciously employed weapon of class war, !© 


Cold War 


These two schools of thought would continue to develop over the decades to 
come In 1935 and 1936, the Baltic German activist Ewald Ammende 


published a major exposé. |7 Boris Souvarine's Stalin biography of 1939 


included a section on the famine. 18 A widely read 1947 memoir by a Soviet 
defector included an entire chapter on the ‘horror in the village? he had 
experienced as a collectivizer, and another one on the ‘harvest in hell’ — the 


famine, when he acted as a grain collector.!? In 1949, the economic 


historian Naum Yasny mentioned ‘the great famine in the winter of 1932-33 
. when millions died of starvation’. He called this calamity ‘one of the 
worst famines’ in the country's history and ‘correctly characterized as man- 


made’ .29 

Later scholarship followed suit. In a seminal 1964 article, the agricultural 
specialist Dana Dalrymple systematized the then available evidence. Like 
almost everybody else up to this point, Dalrymple saw the famine as caused 
by ‘the economic and social policies followed by the Soviet government 
during its first five-year plan’. It was thus clearly a ‘man-made disaster’, but 


not a planned one.2! In 1969, Alec Nove spent six pages of his Economic 
History of the USSR on ‘the 1932-3 crisis’, which had a ‘great tragedy’ as its 
centre: ‘the famine of 1933’. His account left no doubt that the death toll was 


the result of Stalin's agricultural policies.22 ‘The famine resulted from high 
government exactions and low grain production’, wrote Lazar Volin in 1970, 
‘which was caused partly by the weather but mostly by the inefficiency of 
the new collective farms and the passive resistance of the bullied peasantry.’ 
He placed the responsibility for this ‘catastrophe’ “squarely on the Soviet 


government’.2° Both Nikita Khrushchev's memoirs and Roy Medvedev's 


1971 dissident history of Stalinism included descriptions of the famine.?4 
Soon, Moshe Lewin also discussed it. In a 1974 essay, widely read by 
scholars and students of Soviet history, he noted that crops at the time 
‘although poor, were not catastrophic’. Collectivization did disrupt 
production, and the ‘slaughter of stock dealt a shattering blow to Soviet 
agriculture’. Nevertheless, the ‘main factor’ was overambitious grain 
procurements, which he described as ‘a blood-letting’. Lewin stressed the 
responsibility of the regime. Grain procurement squads, he wrote, ‘went 
berserk (with an unmistakable blessing from above: ... top leaders were on 
the spot) and stripped the recalcitrant villages of any grain they could lay 
their hands on’. This practice amounted to ‘an obvious sentence to death by 


starvation’.2> A 1977 essay based on the Smolensk Party archive built on 
this work, stating that the ‘dark months’ of starvation and terror in the winter 
and spring of 1932-33 ‘set the model for the exploitative police state of the 


years to come’.2© 


The famine was one area where socialist historians like Lewin, and 
totalitarian scholars like Adam Ulam, agreed. In 1973, Ulam also presented 
the famine as caused by bad weather, decline in the availability of draft 
animals (a result of collectivization), and overly greedy grain procurement 
goals. Clearly man-made, it was not orchestrated from above. Its results 
were mixed, from Stalin's point of view. It taught the peasants a lesson and 
broke resistance once and for all; but the death of so many potential 


industrial workers and soldiers must have pained the dictator.” Three years 
later, Ulam added details: at least five million peasants died, and the regime 
‘kept the news of starvation from spreading: in the most severely stricken 
regions, such as the Ukraine and North Caucasus, militia and GPU [police 
and state security] detachments barred people from leaving their villages’. 
Kazakhstan was ‘hit by famine more severely than any other [region] in the 
USSR; between one third and one half of Kazakhs died in the terrible year 


1932-33’ 28 Soon, participants like the communist true-believer-turned- 


dissident, Lev Kopelev, reported on what they had seen and done.2? 


Standard textbooks also mentioned the calamity.” 

Thus, between the famine itself and the start of the 1980s, specialists 
outside the Soviet Union wrote about the famine and saw it as man-made. 
The main disagreements among professionals were over the number of 
victims and the extent to which it had been consciously employed as a 
weapon of class war against the peasants. Most — on either side of academic 
politics — saw it as a man-made but unintentional calamity. Even the 
academic Left wrote about it, despite the fear that ‘the cold warriors’ might 
exploit it to slam the Soviet Union and advocate for more hawkish positions 


against it?! And the academic Right would soon do just that, edged on by 
Ukrainian diaspora organizations. 


Diaspora 


Ukrainians had left Eastern Europe in several waves. Already, before the 
First World War, they had settled in the United States and Canada. Smaller 
populations existed in Latin America. During and after the Russian Civil 
War, new refugees escaped Soviet terror and the economic hardships of life 
in the early Soviet Union. The Second World War brought a third wave of 


emigration. Australia was now added to the map of significant expatriate 


communities.>2 
Those who left during the Second World War would be particularly active 


in remembering the famine, among their most traumatic life experiences.>- 
Their memories were of victimization by a regime that seemed intent on 
killing Ukrainians: men, women and children. This national interpretation of 
the famine was already evident in the displaced person camps, where some 


non-returnees were interviewed by the Harvard Interview Project.>4 As they 
left the DP camps and Europe behind, displaced Ukrainians brought this 


narrative with them.>> ‘Write down that the famine was artificial’, one DP 
interviewed in New York in 1951 demanded. ‘The crops in 1932 were very 
good in the Ukraine but the Communist Soviet government took by force all 
the crops from the Ukrainian peasants. There was no famine in Russia 


proper at that time.’36 

Soon, some would organize to bring their national plight to the world's 
attention. In Australia in 1953, the twentieth anniversary of the famine was 
commemorated in a coordinated campaign by new Australians who had just 
emerged from the refugee camps which were their first destination after 
arrival, or returned from their two-year compulsory work contracts in remote 


Australia.>’ The demonstrations in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide on 28 
June led to confusion among Canberra reporters writing about ‘the 1932-33 
Soviet invasion of Ukrainia’, to clashes between Ukrainian Australians and 


38 and the occasional competent article making the 


claim for the ‘crime of genocide’. 9 

This argument was now made internationally in a growing number of 
document collections. The best-known was The Black Deeds of the Kremlin, 
published by the Canadian Ukrainian Association of Victims of Russian 
Communist Terror (vol. 1) and The Democratic Organization of Ukrainians 


communists in Sydney, 


Formerly Persecuted by the Soviet Regime in USA (vol. 2),40 It was 
distributed worldwide through diaspora networks. In Australia, the first 
volume of 1953 was ‘gifted to public and university libraries, only to gather 
dust on the shelves’. To the chagrin of Ukrainian activists, this book was 


‘not set down as prescribed reading in university courses’.*! Neither was 


Mykola Haliy's pamphlet on the famine, which compiled reports by Western 
observers (Muggeridge, Chamberlin, Ammende) to conclude that ‘the 
famine ... was deliberately planned and methodically carried out by the 
Communist Government of Moscow’ in order ‘to destroy the separate 


individuality of the Ukrainian nation’ .42 


Critics would charge that the Ukrainian obsession with genocide was 
rooted in an attempt to relativize their own crimes during the war, when 
some of those who ended up in the West had made common cause with the 


Nazis or fought their own war against Poles and Jews.43 In extremis, this 
line could flip into outright denial of the famine as dreamt up by Nazi 


collaborators — a position the Soviet Union took as late as 1983.44 A slightly 
less radical version was to accept the famine as man-made, but denounce 


anybody as a Nazi who thought it was planned and targeted at Ukrainians.*> 
Such critiques — as correct they might be in individual cases — ignored the 
real trauma the famine had caused to those who survived. Given that after 
1945 ‘genocide’ became the symbol for mass victimization by an inhumane 
regime, it was no surprise that the term would be mobilized by Ukrainians. 
After the initial commemorations of 1953 and the source collections and 
book-length exposes of the 1950s and early 1960s, a lull ensued (see Figure 
9.1). The Ukrainian community in Canada, the US and Australia focused its 
efforts on institution-building. At Harvard, an endowed chair in Ukrainian 
history was established in 1968, followed by a Ukrainian Research Institute 
(HURI) in 1973; the University of Alberta acquired a Canadian Institute for 
Ukrainian Studies in 1976; and Monash University in Melbourne received an 
endowed lectureship in 1983, followed by Macquarie University in Sydney a 


year later.4® By the time of the fiftieth anniversary of the famine, the 
diaspora in North America successfully built ‘the institutional base for 


raising the issue of the famine’, and Australia was not far behind.47 

Now, a major commemorative campaign was launched, involving 
publications of witness accounts, community meetings, and the promotion of 
scholars who worked on the famine. The genocide line was taken stridently. 
The famine was ‘the least-known man-made holocaust of modern times’ — 


‘politically motivated genocide’.4® By now, the Jewish Holocaust had risen 
to prominence in public life (Figure 9.2), and the campaign tried to tag on to 


its status as the worst atrocity of the twentieth century.*? Conceptual links 
were made with renewed vigour: the ‘Great Famine in Ukraine’ was ‘the 
unknown holocaust’. It took place in ‘Soviet-occupied Ukraine’ (not in the 
Soviet Union as a whole), killed ‘an estimated 7 million Ukrainians’, and 
was ‘the desired by-product of a deliberate political policy’ to “break the will 


of a nationally conscious Ukrainian peasantry’ — ‘mass murder by decree’. 


This discourse was transnational: the diaspora in Canada, the United States 


and Australia used the same terms, the same numbers, the same narrative.» l 
Three projects stand out, two of them intimately connected with one 
central scholar: James Mace. Not of Ukrainian extraction, he had originally 
been drawn to Soviet history because of his political radicalism. He soon 
gravitated towards Ukrainian topics, completing a PhD on national 


communism in Ukraine, which later became a book.>2 Making the diaspora 
cause his own, he became a postdoctoral fellow at HURI in 1981. He would 
stay until 1986, playing pivotal roles in mainstreaming the Ukrainian 


national interpretation of the famine as genocide.’ 3 

Mace featured in the first major attempt to bring this view into the wider 
public sphere: the film Harvest of Despair (1984), which also interviewed 
Muggeridge and Kopelev, together with surviving victims of the famine. An 
impressive history from below, the documentary showed how the gestation 
of the famine looked from the perspective of the victims. In order to make 


the national point, it told Soviet history as Ukrainian history. ”4 The 
documentary was shown throughout late 1984 across Canada, gaining 
‘considerable press coverage’. The following year, the Canadian public 
broadcaster aired the documentary, and after some controversy PBS 
followed suit for the US market in 1986. Surrounding news coverage further 


added to the reach of the programme. Australia, too, saw a tour of the film 
in 1985, ‘accompanied by the expert commentary of Dr James Mace’, and a 


screening by the national broadcaster in 1987.96 Thus, a broad audience in 
all major diaspora locations learned, for the first time, about this catastrophe 
in a distinctively Ukrainian interpretation. 

Two other initiatives are worth mentioning. One was the US Commission 
on the Ukraine Famine, inaugurated in 1985; the other was an international 
commission on the same topic in 1988. The Commission was directed by 


Mace. Its actual work began in 1986, the year Mace's postdoc at Harvard ran 
out. Eschewing expert witnesses, whom he saw as tainted by ‘the prevailing 
academic conventional wisdom’, the Commission functioned ‘like an oral 
history project in miniature’, as Mace later remembered. ‘We located or 
simply called for witnesses to come and tell their stories to the Commission’, 
he described the process. This procedure increased the raw material 
describing the horrors of collectivization and the famine, while sidelining 
historians other than Mace himself. Unsurprisingly, the Commission found 
what Mace had already known: that the famine was ‘caused by the 
maximum extraction of agricultural produce from the rural population’; that 
Stalin ‘knew that people were starving to death in Ukraine by late 1932’; 
that he nevertheless intensified the procurements which ‘maximized the loss 
of life’; and that ‘Stalin and those around him committed genocide against 
Ukrainians in 1932-1933’. It was Mace and his two staff who drafted the 
final report in 1988. While, in his memoirs, he claims that it was only in his 
work for the Commission that he understood that ‘the famine was a result of 
official policies’, he had already called it a genocide much earlier. What the 
Commission allowed him to do was to document this claim with an 


impressive number of sources. / 

The final initiative was the International Commission of Inquiry into the 
1932-33 famine in Ukraine, convened by the World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians (today: Ukrainian World Congress), an organization, as critics 
noted, founded by exiled members of one faction of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN-M). The Commission was dominated by 
jurists and worked from 1988 to 1990. It found, to the slight disappointment 
of the initiators, what many historians also asserted: there was a famine 
caused by Soviet policies and it killed millions of people (4.5 million, 
according to the majority opinion). However, the Commission found 
insufficient evidence for a preconceived plan. On the question of genocide, 
three commissioners argued that the term, as defined by the UN, did apply, 
one found ‘crimes against humanity’ to be more appropriate, and another 


declared that the evidence did not support the claim.>8 


Mainstreaming 


As the diaspora's campaign thus gained momentum, non-diaspora scholars 
took up the cause for their own political ends. Most prominent was Robert 
Conquest. Recommended by Ulam, he had accepted a commission by 


HURI.>? His research assistant was the indefatigable Mace. On the famine's 
fiftieth anniversary, the duo joined the old pioneer, Dalrymple, at a 
conservative think tank in Washington DC. Their discussion of the ‘man- 
made famine in Ukraine’ marked one of those moments of amnesia we have 
observed in other chapters of this book: when specialists decide to forget 
what has come before, proclaim a clean slate, and thus their own originality. 
‘The famine has been forgotten’, claimed Conquest in his initial 


statement. 

The debate marked the moment when the views of Ukrainian diaspora 
organizations began to be taken seriously by others. From now on, the 
original two interpretations — of the famine as an unintentional calamity, and 
the famine as a weapon of class warfare — were joined by a third: the famine 
as genocide. While Dalrymple was still unconvinced and non-committal, 
Conquest and Mace were edging towards the claim. Soon, Mace would 
make it explicitly. The famine was Stalin's way ‘to impose a “final solution” 
on the most pressing nationality problem in the Soviet Union’, he wrote in 
the respected Problems of Communism in the middle of 1984. ‘According to 


internationally accepted definitions, this constitutes an act of genocide.’©! In 
1986, Conquest's massive study, The Harvest of Sorrow, used the term 
‘terror-famine’, a concept which would soon become popular (Figure 9.1). 
Building on his earlier suggestion that the deportation of minority nations 
during the Second World War constituted genocide, he used direct analogies 
with the Holocaust: ‘Fifty years ago as I write these words’, he opened his 
book, ‘the Ukraine and the Ukrainian, Cossack and other areas to its east ... 


was like one vast Belsen.’©? This particular Nazi camp was skilfully chosen. 
There were no gas chambers in Bergen-Belsen, but some 50,000 inmates 
died of malnutrition, disease and exposure — typical famine deaths. And 
many readers would have heard of the camp, as the famous diarist Anne 


Frank ended her young life there.3 But Conquest went beyond metaphors. 
He cited at length the UN Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide, ratified by the USSR in 1954, and concluded that “it 


certainly appears that a charge of genocide lies against the Soviet Union for 


its actions in the Ukraine’.°* The book was reviewed widely and 


controversially, both in scholarly publications and, more importantly, in the 


general press.©> Most important for the further discussion would be two 
claims: that Stalin ‘planned the famine from the first’, and that the Ukrainian 
nation (rather than the peasantry as a whole) was the intended victim. Both 
were based on conjecture — Conquest had no more direct access to Stalin's 


brain than anybody else.©6 
Thanks to Conquest's book and the consistent efforts of the Ukrainian 


diaspora,°/ by the late 1980s many in the English-reading world could have 
been at least dimly aware of the famine, the fact that it was man-made, and 


the claim that it was a genocide against the Ukrainian nation.©® Textbooks 


routinely referred to it? at times escalating their assessment over time. / 
By the early 2000s, some would include lengthy and nuanced passages 


which mentioned, but usually did not endorse, the genocide interpretation. /! 
As the famine rose and rose in prominence it acquired a new name. In 
1983, one author was still struggling for words: ‘How does one describe an 


event of such magnitude?’ /2 Two terms were tried out in the 1980s: 
‘Ukrainian famine’ and ‘terror famine’. Finally, a new term won out: 
Holodomor (Figure 9.1), a compound of ‘hunger’ (Ukr: holod) and 
‘decimation’ or ‘pestilence’ (Ukr: mor). Literally meaning ‘decimation by 
starvation’, its success in English-language literature is also due to its 
resonance with the term for the most iconic genocide of the twentieth 
century. The analogy with the Nazi genocide of the Jews — invoked 
repeatedly in the debate — was thus symbolically enshrined in both words 
and numbers: Holocaust (six million dead); Holodomor (seven million). 


Search for Holodomor yielded only one resul, 
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Figure 9.1 Google Ngram for ‘Ukrainian famine’ shows a first peak in 
English-language literature in the late 1930s, a second one in the 1950s, and 
a final upsurge from 1981, with a peak in 1988, followed by a plateau 
thereafter. During the 1980s peak, ‘terror famine’ became prominent before 
‘Holodomor’ took over. 
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Figure 9.2 Google Ngram for ‘Holocaust’ shows the rise and rise of the 
concept. 
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Figure 9.3 Google Ngram for ‘Ukrainian famine’ and ‘Soviet genocide’. 


Ukraine vs Russia 


Meanwhile, back in the USSR, politicians and historians began to react to 
the Western literature. A 1986 publication mentioned the famine ‘in several 


regions of Ukraine’, but blamed it on a drought. > In 1987, Soviet 
newspapers and magazines began to mention the famine, and at the end of 
the year the leader of the Ukrainian Communist Party, Volodymyr 


Shcherbytsky, attempted to pre-empt the findings of the US Commission. 


The famine, he claimed, was ‘caused by a drought and a poor harvest’. /* In 


August and September 1988, Pravda interviewed Danilov. The famine, he 
said, was ‘Stalin's most terrible crime’. It victimized peasants in ‘the grain- 
growing regions of the country’, and was caused by unrealistic and forced 


grain procurements. > In parallel, he introduced a scholarly audience to 


Conquest's work./© In 1989, a first collection of primary sources was 


477 


publishe and there was also an acknowledgement of the famine by the 


Soviet Union's leader, General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. /° Soon, 
Conquest's work was published in Russian (in 1989—90) and in Ukrainian (in 


1993)./9 

One of the leading Ukrainian historians in this unfolding debate was 
Danilov's Ukrainian student, Stanislav Kulchytsky. Writing both in an 
academic journal and a newspaper in 1988, his findings were ‘noticeably 
cautious and conservative in tone’. The famine was caused by complex 
processes, he argued, explicitly condemning diaspora publications, including 


the film Harvest of Sorrow.89 Soon, however, more critical voices made 
themselves heard, taking advantage of the new openness of discussion. By 
1991, a variety of initiatives were underway in Soviet Ukraine to 
commemorate the victims and chart the location of mass graves. Even a film 
about the events was in the planning stages when the Soviet Union broke 


apart.°! When the sixtieth anniversary of the famine rolled around, the 
largest commemoration was no longer held in Washington or Alberta, but in 
Kyiv. The narrative of the Ukrainian diaspora had taken root back in the 


homeland.°2 

So the breakdown of the Soviet Union, and the establishment of 
independent Russian and Ukrainian states, gave the historiography on the 
famine a massive boost. Now, the issue of genocide, long broached in the 
West, became a major bone of contention. In this transnational debate, both 
sides cited Western scholarship frequently. There was a tendency, however, 
to embrace those historians whose interpretation most furthered their own 
cause. Ukrainians were more likely to cite Mace, Conquest, or the findings 
of the US Commission on the Ukraine Famine, while Russians embraced 


experts like Sheila Fitzpatrick, R. W. Davies, Stephen Wheatcroft, or Lynne 


Viola, with whom they often collaborated as well.°? Both sides of the debate 
could now, of course, explore the open archives; but while this work was 
going on, Ukrainian discourse developed independently in the broader public 
sphere. A growing number of survivor memoirs were published, driving 


home the entire horror of this past.84 Newspaper editors, politicians and 
public intellectuals often took the lead in making sense of such material, 
boldly charging into interpretive terrain the historians were still trying to 
recover empirically. By 1993, the sixtieth anniversary of the famine, the 
conviction that the famine was genocide was well established. Demands 


were raised that Moscow ‘take responsibility for its misdeeds’ .85 

It was at this juncture that Mace, who despite everything had never made 
much of a career, moved to Kyiv. His work fell on fertile soil there, and he 
became a celebrated public intellectual. When later in the decade his friend 
Kulchytsky emerged from the archives to report what he had found, public 
opinion on this atrocity was already well established. Experts still disagreed 
on the number of victims and the central question of whether the target of 
Moscow's assault was the Ukrainian nation or the peasantry. Slowly but 
surely, however, more and more Ukrainian scholars edged towards the 
interpretation that the famine was intended to destroy Ukrainians as a 


nation. Collections of survivor testimony further solidified this 


8 


tendency, 7 and by the end of the first decade of the new millennium the 


genocide interpretation was fully worked out .98 

Their Russian colleagues saw things somewhat differently. They, too, had 
access to the archives, and pointed out that the famine affected non- 
Ukrainian regions as well. Within Ukraine it also killed people of other 


89 Some dismissed the concept of the Holodomor as an 


‘ideological conception, a powerful tool to influence mass consciousness’ .29 
Others were less confrontational, and debates at conferences usually 
remained civil. But there was a clear bifurcation: Russians tended to stress 
the all-Soviet nature of the famine and the lack of evidence for genocidal 
intent; Ukrainians focused on the specifically Ukrainian aspects and the fact 
91 


ethnicities. 


that the famine coincided with a purge of the Ukrainian elite. 


Politicians also joined in. The Russian government first protested that 
Russia should not be confused with the Soviet Union, 92 then tried 
appeasement. 93 Soon, however, Russia's line hardened, as it did in other 


matters.2* This tougher stance was a reaction to Ukraine's success in 
appropriating the famine as a Ukrainian event, and bringing a significant 
share of world opinion along. Countries with well-organized Ukrainian 
diasporas (Australia, Canada and the US), were at the forefront of this 
movement. Despite many national resolutions supporting a genocide 
interpretation, however, Ukraine did not completely win this fight. By 2017, 
it still lobbied to get the Holodomor recognized as genocide by the United 


Nations.?° 

It would be wrong, however, to see the political end of this debate merely 
as an international issue between Russia and Ukraine. In Ukraine, the debate 
on the Holodomor as genocide is divisive and entangled with larger tensions 
between pro- and anti-Russian forces. Attempts to outlaw ‘Holodomor 
denial’ stalled after Viktor Yanukovich became president in 2010. The new 
president tried to tread a careful middle path by avoiding the word 
‘genocide’ (using ‘tragedy’, ‘crime’ or ‘an Armageddon’ instead), while 


using the term Holodomor.?© After Yanukovich was removed from office by 
the Revolution of Dignity (or Euromaidan of 2013—14), the issue has not 
been revived. In the context of the undeclared war with Russia in the east of 
the country, and Russia's annexation of Crimea, the legal-historical front has 
shifted to commemoration of the Second World War (see Chapter 8). 


Economic historians intervene 


It was in this context of international efforts for and against legal recognition 
of the famine as a genocide against the Ukrainian people that two 
anglophone scholars from the old academic Left intervened in the debate. 
Stephen Wheatcroft, formerly part of the R. W. Davies team at Birmingham, 
and since 1985 at the University of Melbourne, had already reacted with 


some panache to Mace's original claims.?/ He developed this position over 
the coming two decades in a series of articles, and eventually in a co- 
authored book with Davies. Wheatcroft consistently argued against the 
genocide thesis, taking great delight in slugging both Conquest and Mace 


with more and more archival data. But he also began to distance himself 
from his one-time co-author, Mark Tauger, who had developed an extreme 
reaction to the genocide thesis: human action was relatively unimportant to 
the causation of the famine, while ‘environmental disasters ... have to be 


considered among the primary causes’.2° 


While Tauger was sidelined in a way reminiscent of the Thurston Affair 
discussed in Chapter 6, Conquest began edging himself away from his own 
extreme. In the discussion with Mace and Dalrymple in 1983 he said, 


unambiguously, that Stalin ‘wanted a famine’;?? in Harvest of Despair, he 


also explicitly argued for a genocide interpretation. Then began a slow 
retreat. Already, in an exchange with Tauger, he acknowledged the reality of 
overall grain shortages. Eventually he abandoned his original position 
entirely, contacting Wheatcroft in 2003 to insist that he did not believe the 
famine was intentional. ‘No’, he wrote in a personal communication the 
Melbournian reproduced repeatedly. ‘What I argue is that with the resulting 
famine imminent, he could have prevented it, and put “Soviet interests” 


other than feeding the starving first — thus consciously abetting it.’ 100 This 


new position was remarkably close also to Fitzpatrick's. 10! 


Genocide 


By the end of the first decade of the new millennium, then, the contours of 
reasonable discourse in scholarly literature were fairly clear. Most historians 
agreed that the famine was man-made. The disagreement was if there were 
other factors — the weather in particular — which played a role in its genesis. 
The second was disagreement over the number of victims, which ranged 
from 3.5 to 7 million. Third was the debate of whether the famine was 
intentional, either in its entirety, or at least in 1933. If passions had not been 
so high, scholars could have agreed to disagree, given that no conclusive 
evidence was available. All positions relied on interpretation of often 
contradictory, and always fragmentary, data. Even the statistical discussion 
required making assumptions about accuracy of available numbers, 


underlying normal birth and death rates, and much else besides. 102 
A final discussion was more complex: whether the famine should be 
classified as genocide required judgements about evidence, definitions and 


politics. On the evidentiary front, the question came down to understanding 
Stalin's motivations — not an easy task. In sharp contrast to dekulakization, 
the Great Terror, or the mass execution of Polish officers in 1940, the 
archives did not provide a paper trail. No order to organize the famine, 


signed by Stalin or by anybody else, has come to light. 103 Thus, conclusions 
had to be drawn from behaviours. 

The second axis of the genocide debate pointed out that the famine took 
place in the context of other anti-Ukrainian measures: a purge of the political 
elite in the Ukrainian party and state apparatus, and an onslaught on the 
cultural elite. The man-made famine could be seen in this context as the third 
prong, directed against the peasants as the foot soldiers of Ukrainian 
nationalism. The non-genocide camp, however, could point out that the 
causation between the grain requisitioning crisis (which led to famine) and 
anti-Ukrainian policies ran the other way: the grain requisitioning caused 
national resistance from peasants and elites alike, which led to an onslaught 
against Ukrainian nationalism. 

‘The famine was not an intentional act of genocide specifically targeting 
the Ukrainian nation’, wrote the most prominent exponent of this line of 
research. ‘It is equally false, however’, Harvard's Terry Martin continued, ‘to 
assert that nationality played no role whatsoever in the famine.’ The famine 
was caused by anti-peasant policies with the goal of extracting as much grain 
as possible. Once resistance proved particularly strong in Ukraine, Moscow 
interpreted it as fuelled by Ukrainian nationalism: ‘In brief, the grain 
requisitions terror triggered a nationalities terror that continued for over a 


year after the grain requisitions terror was halted (in May 1933).’ 104 

This argument, however, could be adjusted to conform to the genocide 
interpretation. Usefully, Martin eventually did just that. In a 2004 essay, he 
built on his earlier interpretation, stressing that it was the ‘national 
interpretation’ Moscow developed of the resistance to grain requisitioning, 
which led ‘to the Ukrainian terror in 1933, which in turn exacerbated the 
famine in ethnically Ukrainian territory’. New archival evidence could also 
show who the author of this “personal idiosyncratic national interpretation’ 


was: Stalin. 195 George Liber subsequently clarified this interpretation by 
reserving the term ‘Holodomor’ only for the 1933 famine in Ukraine. It was 


this famine, not the 1932 all-Soviet one, which was intentional, national, and 


hence genocidal, 106 

The third axis of the genocide debate was not evidentiary, but conceptual. 
It revolved around the question how ‘genocide’ was to be defined. Here, the 
anti-genocide group of scholars had originally the upper hand. The UN 
definition put enormous stress on the intentions of the perpetrators. It 
defined genocide as the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national 
group as a group. This definition had the advantage of allowing denunciation 
(and potential prosecution) of partial genocides: it was not necessary that the 
perpetrators succeeded in wiping out an entire ethnos; it was enough that 
they tried. But this definition had the disadvantage that intent is notoriously 
hard to demonstrate. 


The reaction of the pro-genocide camp was to widen the definition.!97 If 
the man-made starvation of millions of helpless civilians did not qualify, 
then what would? Critics pointed out that such ‘category creep’ would 
upgrade very many atrocities to the status of genocide, in the process making 


the extraordinary crimes of the Nazis into fairly widespread affairs. 198 This 
consequence did not phase those arguing for a more flexible definition. Why 
was it, they asked, that only Jews and Armenians were victims of genocide, 
while other mass killings only qualified as crimes against humanity? Was 
Armenian and Jewish suffering worthier than the plight of Ukrainians or 
Native Americans? Did one really need to build Auschwitz to be labelled a 


genocidaire?! 99 Those arguing for broadening the concept often appealed to 
the founding father, Raphael Lemkin, who in an unpublished paper from 
1953 had referred to ‘the destruction of the Ukrainian nation’ as ‘the classic 
example of Soviet genocide’. What is usually omitted is that Lemkin 
referred to a broader process beginning in the 1920s and targeting the 
national intelligentsia, the national church, and then, in 1932-33, the 
peasantry, followed by migration of non-Ukrainians to ‘fragment’ the 


Ukrainian people. 110 Still, he clearly intended a much broader interpretation 
than the one the UN eventually implemented. M1 


The ‘Applebaum debate’ 


Thus, both the evidentiary and the conceptual aspects of the debate were 
deeply entangled with politics. Here, of course, things soon got muddled. 
Politics is highly dependent on context. To argue for subsuming both the 
Holocaust and the Holodomor under the label of genocide has radically 
different meanings in Moscow, Kyiv, Berlin, Warsaw, Washington or Tel 
AVIV. 

How complex the politics of history in a transnational debate really are 
was demonstrated by the reactions to the latest Western intervention: 
journalist Anne Applebaum's carefully documented and well-written version 
of the two-level famine argument first developed by Martin, Liber and 
others: the calamity was originally unintended, but then Stalin ‘twisted the 
knife further’ in November and December 1932, launching a ‘famine within 


the famine, a disaster specifically targeted at Ukraine and Ukrainians’. !!2 


The ensuing controversy over the book was fuelled by personal 
animosities. Applebaum had prefaced her bestselling history of the Gulag 
with the claim that Western historians had ignored its existence, and that 
‘those who wrote “favourably” about the Soviet Union won more access to 
archives, more access to official information, longer visas in the 


country’. ! 13 As one of the pioneers of archival research, Fitzpatrick was an 
obvious target of this critique. Although in her memoirs she had conceded a 


similar point, 114 she now retaliated. Gulag was ‘a good read’, she quipped — 
‘if you held your nose through the introduction.’ As far as the book under 
review was concerned, Fitzpatrick reiterated her own position that the 
famine was the unintended outcome of Stalin's bloody-minded pursuit of 
grain. She then sketched the Ukrainian nationalist position of famine-as- 
genocide, before declaring Red Famine ‘a superior work of popular history’. 
She read the book as not endorsing the genocide interpretation. ‘Though 
sympathetic to the sentiments behind it’, Applebaum ‘ultimately doesn't buy 
the Ukrainian argument that Holodomor was an act of genocide.’ Finally, she 
chastised Applebaum for the ‘odd quirk’ of citing archival sources she had 
not inspected herself. ‘This is not normal scholarly practice’, she noted 
correctly, ‘though graduate students sometimes do it for effect before they 


learn better,’ ! !5 
Applebaum launched her counter-attack on social media. At the time, she 
had some 47,000 followers on Facebook and 206,000 on Twitter. Fitzpatrick 


did not even have an account on either platform. Applebaum skilfully 
exploited this power discrepancy, releasing a statement which quickly went 
viral. She had not, she claimed among other points, argued against the 
genocide interpretation. 

My argument is that the famine fits perfectly into the original definition of 
genocide, as conceived by the legal scholar Raphael Lemkin. ... I also 
explain that, during the United Nations debate about the genocide 
convention in the 1940s, the Soviet delegation altered the legal definition 
precisely in order to avoid the inclusion of the famine, which is why it is 
difficult to classify the famine as ‘genocide’ under existing international 


law, 116 

The usual niceties ensued. The public debate in North America in the 
1980s had prepared audiences for claims that this was genocidal famine akin 
to the Holocaust, and that professional historians were liberal stooges of 
totalitarianism. Others defended Fitzpatrick, while a third category thought 
her too soft on the book. Eventually, Fitzpatrick also replied, tersely: 
I was pleasantly surprised ... to find that, rather than giving a black-and- 
white, politically-slanted interpretation of the famine as Stalin's attempt to 
kill Ukrainians, Applebaum had offered a reasonable and nuanced account 
recognizing complexity. If I was mistaken in this reading ..., I apologize and 
unreservedly withdraw my praise. 


Shared by a collaborator, this statement joined the Twitter storm. ! 17 
As usual, nobody won in this affair, reminiscent somewhat of the 1980s 
spat treated in the first chapter of this book. The scholarly arm of the 


discussion was more polite this time; !18 the social media commentary was 
all the more vicious. But it was not just new media which had made the 
context of scholarship more complex. In the 1980s, debates among 
Westerners only filtered through to Soviet audiences via illegal publications, 
sometimes by Western radio, or occasionally through the work of specialists 
charged with disputing the lies of the bourgeois falsifiers. In the post-Soviet 
world, Western books were read, translated and reviewed in the successor 
States. 

Predictably, Russian audiences were dismissive. Academic journals 


ignored the volume, at least during the first year of its existence.!!9 Online 
sources were scathing. ‘There was no war of Stalin against Ukraine’, opined 


one reviewer, accusing Applebaum of ‘tendentious selection’ of sources. 
Applebaum was nothing more than a cold warrior who activated the old lies 


in the new propaganda war against Russia. 120 
In Ukraine, the reception was initially better. In November 2017, President 


Petr Poroshenko met with the author.!2! A few days later, Kulchytsky 
published a positive review in a newspaper, using the occasion to lobby for a 
renewed effort to have the Holodomor recognized as ‘genocide’ by the 


United Nations. !?2 In May of the following year, the book was launched to 


great fanfare in Ukrainian translation.!23 But Ukrainian nationalism had 
reached such a fever pitch in the context of Russia's annexation of Crimea 
and the hybrid war Putin waged in the east of the country, that Applebaum's 
embrace of the idea that the famine was a ‘war on Ukraine’ was no longer 
radical enough. In a twist both ironic and instructive, her book was declared 
a danger to the nation. 

The charge was led in late 2017 by a wordy review in a nationalist weekly. 
The historian Vasil’ Marochko disagreed in particular with Applebaum's use 


of statistics and her legal classification of the famine.!24 After the 
publication of the Ukrainian translation, the attacks got sharper. In the early 
summer of 2018, the veteran of the diaspora's memory wars, Roman Serbyn 
of the University of Quebec at Montreal, declared the book ‘a step 
backwards’ if compared to Conquest's original work. Writing on the website 
of the Memorial to the Victims of the Holodomor, a central institution in the 
official commemoration in Ukraine, he warned that the translation and 


distribution of the book among Ukrainians was ‘harmful’. 125 Ten days later, 
Marochko upped the ante, comparing Applebaum to Duranty: both Pulitzer 


Prize winners, both ‘Holodomor deniers!’ 126 In early July, another 
prominent historian took exception to Applebaum's statistics and legal 
classification, exclaiming: ‘Of course, we must thank all foreigners who 
raise their voice in defense of the rights of our people, especially during the 
current war of Russia against Ukraine. But that does not give them the right 
to tell our history to the world in an arbitrary manner, not according to the 


strictest truth.’ 127 Finally, the Director-General of the Memorial complained 
in September that the ‘Polish-American writer and journalist’ Applebaum 
had not properly recognized the ‘civilizational and ideological significance’ 


of the ‘Holodomor-genocide by the Bolshevik-Communist occupation 
regime’ for ‘the formation of the Ukrainian nation at the present [historical] 
stage’. As a ‘weapon used in warfare’ her book did not pass muster. Not only 
was it full of factual errors. Worse, it denied the ‘genocidal character’ of the 
Holodomor and contained statements which were ‘anti-Ukrainian in their 
substance’. Reading this foreigner's book was ‘harmful to the consciousness 


of Ukrainians’. 128 


What had Applebaum done to deserve such xenophobia? First, she had not 
given up on conceptual clarity. Under the strict UN definition, the famine did 
not qualify as genocide. Applebaum, of course, was among those who 
wanted to broaden the definition, but this point was lost on many readers. 
‘Why’, wrote one online commentator, did the authorities ‘not deport this 
writer Anne Applebaum for denying the genocide of the Ukrainian 


people? 129 The foreigner had also not repeated the mystifications of 
Ukrainian nationalists, who wanted to follow the nation back to Kievan Rus, 
preferred to see Ukrainians united in their struggle against foreign 
oppression from Moscow, always victims, heroically resisting, never 
perpetrators. She had also shown remarkable restraint when it came to 
numbers. Rather than embracing the higher estimates of 7 million or more 
victims, she accepted the scholarly consensus of between 3.9 and 4.5 


million.!30 Such scholarship was an affront to emotional attachments to the 
magical 7 million: one million more than in the Holocaust! 

Third, while Applebaum was willing to push the evidence in one 
interpretive direction, she refused to give up on evidence altogether. The 
famine might have been man-made; it might have been directed against 
Ukrainians; it might have been Stalin's attempt to destroy resistance in 
Ukraine. But this was still Stalin's war on Ukraine, not Russia's. Still 
thinking in the context of the Cold War she had grown up in, her main point 
was not to indict Russia, but communism. The communists who inflicted the 
policies leading to the famine included Russians and Jews, but also 
Ukrainians. Indeed, ‘the vast majority of members of the brigades that 
searched villages for food in 1932-3 were not outsiders. Nor were they 
motivated by hatred of Ukrainian peasants, because they were Ukrainian 


peasants themselves.’ 131 Such historical accuracy made her book less useful 
for a nationalist politics of equating Stalin and Putin, the Soviet Union and 


contemporary Russia. This reluctance to adjust to the newly nationalized war 
zone of Eastern Europe could not be forgiven. And so Applebaum — a 
historian with strong political convictions — fell between all political chairs: 
to Russians she was a Russophobe, to Ukrainians an agent of Moscow, and 
to many in the West an unreconstructed cold warrior. Such is the fate of 
those who take positions in the history wars about Stalinism today. 
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New perspectives on Stalinism? A 
conclusion 


The historiography of Stalinism was no journey from the darkness of 
ignorance to the light of understanding. Processes of learning went hand in 
hand with forgetting; concepts and approaches which had been ‘overcome’ 
in one era inspired scholars of a later period; increasing professionalization 
was challenged by repoliticization; global integration into a transnational 
scholarly debate was countered by renationalization. Today, scholars have 
more and better sources on all aspects of life under Stalin than ever before. 
But they also labour in a context where whatever they say about the 
Stalinist past will not only offend vocal and often powerful groups, but 
might well run foul of the law in one or other successor state of the Soviet 
Union. Thus, three and a half decades after the heated debate about ‘new 
perspectives on Stalinism’ which opened this book, researching and writing 
about Stalinism remains both challenging and stimulating. 

It is more risky to forecast historiographical trends than it is predicting the 
weather. Nevertheless, five avenues of research are catching the attention of 
an increasing number of scholars: gender, the environment, the economy, 
the Second World War, and empire. Research in all of them is informed by 
political struggles in the present, which, as we have seen throughout this 
book, can serve as a positive incentive for intellectual work. All of them 
include a mix of the ‘four levels of socio-cultural transformation’ we can 
observe in Soviet society, and hence are conceptually interesting: pre- 
existing patterns following their own dynamic, structures formed through 
social engineering, including its non-intended consequences, forms which 
emerge through interactions not involving the state, and formations induced 
by interactions with the world outside the Soviet Union. All of them involve 
processes the Stalinists poorly understood and certainly did not control. 
And all of them will benefit if they embed Stalinism into the longer sweep 


of Soviet and post-Soviet history. | 


Gender 


Like a submarine, gender has appeared and disappeared throughout this 
book. We encountered gendered dimensions in the interactions between 
historians (Chapter 1), in learned discussions about Stalin's penis (Chapter 
5), but also in the debate about whether or not Sovietization was oppressive 
or liberating in non-Russian regions (Chapter 3). Gender resurfaced in 
Chapter 7 as a social phenomenon the scholars of ‘Stalinist civilization’ 
found hard to accommodate, and as one of the questions of state 
intervention which interested the ‘modernity’ school. Much more could 


have been said.” 
Several reasons make the study of gender a likely future for research on 


Stalinism.’ A renewed interest in gender and sexualities among students is 
fuelled by a new wave of the LGBT+ rights movement, the exploration of 
non-binary forms of gender identity, and a re-invigorated feminism. There 
is a lot of interesting work to be done for students of Stalinism whose 
sensibilities are sharpened by such political struggles. The history of gender 
relations and gender constructs is one sphere of life in Stalin's time where 
the relatively independent socio-cultural processes could be found, which 


Sheila Fitzpatrick had looked for in the 1980s (see Chapter 1).4 As in other 
fields surveyed in this conclusion, such histories will benefit from breaking 
the chronological frame of Stalin's years in power and consider the longer 


arch of development from the nineteenth century to today.> 
It is hard to refute that in the realm of gender and sexualities there was a 
retreat from revolutionary values during the Stalin years: divorce became 


harder, abortion was outlawed, and maternity celebrated.© The re- 
criminalization of male same-sex love entrenched homophobia for the long- 


7 


term.’ The massive increase in female employment did not raise the status 


of women, but rather imposed the double burden of work and family.® A 
‘glass ceiling’ on female careers emerged fairly quickly in the Soviet 


9 and the war reinforced rather than weakened the established sexual 


and gender regime. 10 
And yet many women did experience social mobility, personal fulfilment 


Union, 


and liberation from local patriarchy during the Stalin years. |! Within the 
Communist Youth League, enough of the earlier revolutionary values were 


preserved that young women found nothing strange in volunteering for the 


army in the summer of 1941.12 Women were prominent players in Soviet 
empire-building, as well as in the reform debates of the late Stalin years 


which anticipated later reforms. 13 And, in the long-term, the two largest 
successor states to the Soviet Union did rather well in the world index of 
economic equality between men and women. In 2017, Ukraine ranked 
thirty-fourth in the world with regards to economic equality between the 
sexes. The Russian Federation ranked forty-first. Both were ahead of 
societies priding themselves on their history of female emancipation: 
Australia (forty-second), Germany (forty-third), or the United Kingdom 


(fifty-third). 14 Russia is the world leader in employment of women in 


senior management positions. !> And while politics in Russia remains a 
male domain, the same is not true for Ukraine, which had a female prime 
minister, Yulia Tymoshenko, between 2007 and 2010. Either the Stalinist 
retrenchment of the 1930s and 1940s had little long-term impact, or it was 
overcome much more successfully than usually imagined. 


Ecology 


The other contemporary problem which agitates intellectuals is the 
environmental crisis. For good reason, the environmental history of 
Stalinism (and of the USSR more generally) has been written as a tale of 


unmitigated disaster. 16 Tt should give intellectuals pause who think that our 
current predicament is simply an effect of capitalism. Indeed, Stalinism can 
work wonders for defenders of liberal economics. ‘The Soviet government's 
imperatives for economic growth, combined with communal ownership of 
virtually all property and resources, caused tremendous environmental 


damage’, reads one such polemic. !/ 
American imagination’, warns another, 


‘As socialist ideas capture the 
‘it's important to remember 


socialism's dismal environmental legacy,’ 18 Such use of Soviet 
environmental disaster to support capitalism has motivated the exploration 
of similarities between the two main forms of twentieth-century 


19 


industrialism.*” The history of Soviet environmental conservation and 


Stalinist environmental consciousness has also been excavated, with often 


surprising results.29 


Economy 


The environmental history of Stalinism is quite obviously entangled with a 
third field likely to see further growth in decades to come: the history of the 
Stalinist economy. We have good studies now on the macro-economic 


history of pre-war Stalinism,~! 


oe 


and important outlines of the Stalinist 


economy at war.~~ The economy of the Gulag, likewise, has found its 


historians. We also understand the Soviet economy's place in the world 


much better.2* But if we move beyond this general level, much remains to 
be done. Research into the micro-economics of daily life can build on 
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recent studies of money and taxation, corruption, informal 


exchange,” food distribution and trade,28 housing construction?” and 


gardening.°0 

Understanding this history will be of profound importance to those who 
grope for alternatives to the current world economic system. Their number 
is rising among younger people in the richer economies of the world. As 
conservative pundits report with horror, many among the so-called 
‘millennials’ — better educated, harder working, with larger savings than 
any generation before, but in many places locked out of the housing market 
and subjected to increasingly deregulated working conditions — find nothing 


frightening about the idea of socialism. 3! Some relatively high-profile 
middle-aged intellectuals are, likewise, celebrating the Russian Revolution 


as part of the positive history of their own struggle.>2 Like ‘socialist 
historians’ before them, they will have to come to terms with the 
relationships between socialism and Sovietism, as well as between 
Leninism and Stalinism. Their opponents already mobilize Stalinism as the 
dark future awaiting anybody daring to meddle in the economy: lines, 
scarcity and the Gulag. Thus, both the new socialists and their enemies will 
find Stalinism a fertile ground for both research and polemics. Both sides 


will gain an analytical edge if they keep the wider context of the economic 


transformation of the Soviet Union in view.2> 


The war 


The greatest test for the Stalinist economy came during the Second World 
War. As we saw in Chapter 8, there is a large historiography to build on and 
many current political struggles to fuel debate. A large number of new 
sources — both from the archival and from the memory revolution — can 


release raw material for new histories of this war.°* This emerging 
scholarship will have to grapple with the multiplicity of wartime 


experiences,” > with the role of the home front,- © the massive population 


37 the question of loyalty and disloyalty,2° the behaviour of 


39 


displacements, 


Soviet citizens under German occupation, 
40 


the ways the regime tried to 


mobilize the population,*’ and the many reasons people worked and 


fought, often to the death.*1 Notwithstanding historians’ increasing interest 


in violence,*2 any history of the Soviet Second World War will need to 
grapple with the more prosaic role of the economy and the extent to which 
Stalinist industrialization (and the women and children ‘manning’ the home 


front) ensured victory.49 

In a world where Asia can no longer be ignored by Eurocentric historians, 
and where Eastern Europe has recovered its history independent of its 
Russian neighbour, historians will also have to come to terms with the fact 
that the Soviet Second World War was broader than the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941—45: The Soviet Union fought an undeclared border war with Japan 
in 1938-39, whose central role in the history of the Second World War is 
often forgotten, and it also joined the Allies in their fight against Japan at 
the end of the war. In the West, Stalin helped Germany dismantle Poland in 
1939, and generally acted aggressively towards his neighbours, waging war 


on Finland in 1939-1940 and annexing the Baltic republics in 1940.44 The 
later ‘liberation’ of the new western borderlands, then, was indeed a ‘re- 


occupation’.*> Inevitably, such a history will be morally ambiguous, 
politically controversial, and empirically complex. 


Empire 
The two main results of the Soviet Second World War were the victory over 
Nazi Germany and the westward expansion of Stalin's empire. The debate 
about empire — if the USSR was one, and if so, what kind (Chapter 3) — was 
never about Stalinism alone. Most contributions put the Stalin years into a 
much wider chronological context. At stake was the entire Soviet 
experience, maybe even including earlier Russian imperial history as well. 


Stalinism was only one moment in this larger transformation.*° 

But the new studies of empire and nations have gone further. New 
research on Central Asia has brought the agency of indigenous groups, 
indigenous elites, and their longer-term cultural and social histories into 


view. 47 The literature on the western borderlands, likewise, has done much 
to liberate historians’ imagination from the straitjacket of Russian history. 
Seen both from the vantage point of the post-Soviet world, and from the 
crucible of the Second World War, Stalinism became a transnational and 
trans-imperial moment. No longer located exclusively in the long-term 
history of the Russian Empire, it now resides at the intersection of the 
histories of the German, Habsburg and Russian empires, their successor 
states, and the various national, social and political movements entangled 


with them.*° 
Hence, we are witnessing a real postcolonial fracturing of the field of 


Soviet history.7? In a growing number of studies, Soviet history is 


dissolved into histories of Ukraine,’ Belarus,” l the Baltic?? and Central 
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Asian republics,” ? the Caucasus™* or Transcaucasus,~~ as well as, of 


course, Russia.-© These new and multiple histories can build on precursors 
from the diasporas and their allies in the West, as we have seen in the case 
of Ukraine in Chapter 9. But the new reality of fifteen independent nation 
states has given this fragmentation a new logic, a new focus, and a new 
strength. Soviet history, then, is no longer only part of the history of Russia, 
but also of Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Estonia, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine 
and Uzbekistan. 


Bringing these histories back together is a challenge which historians are 
only just beginning to face. They have done so either by linking national 


histories to larger problematics of Soviet history,> 7 or by combining them 
into multinational accounts of the Soviet Union written outside the 


framework of Russian history, which once held it together.» 8 But these are 
no more than beginnings of a new history of the Soviet Union, and with it 
of Stalinism, which will be adequate for our times. 
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